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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


628.  G.  Bornkamm,  “In  Memoriam  Rudolf  Bultmann  *  20.  8.  1884  f  30.  7.  1976,” 
NTStud  23  (3,  ’77)  235-242. 

The  article  sketches  the  life  and  scholarly  achievements  of  the  late  R.  Bultmann.  His 
astonishingly  far-reaching  and  many-sided  life’s  work  was  determined  by  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  conviction  that  his  historical-critical  work  and  his  theology  formed  an  indissoluble 
unity.  Critical  dialogue  with  him  cannot  and  must  not  break  off. — D.J.H. 

629-  R.  F.  Collins,  “The  Matrix  of  the  NT  Canon,”  BibTheolBull  7  (2,  ’77)  51-59. 

While  the  fixed  canon  of  NT  Scriptures  was  the  product  of  the  patristic  period,  the 
activities  and  concerns  of  the  churches  of  the  NT  era  were  the  matrix  from  which  the 
canon  eventually  emerged.  The  issues  of  authority  (OT,  sayings  of  Jesus,  the  Twelve, 
the  Spirit)  and  authentic  tradition  were  as  much  concerns  in  the  1st  century  as  they 
would  be  in  later  centuries.  Writings  by  Christian  authors  (e.g.  Paul)  were  used  in 
liturgical  gatherings,  and  2  Pet  3:15-16  indicates  the  existence  of  a  primitive  corpus  of 
ancient  Christian  writings.  There  even  seems  to  have  been  some  concern  with  the 
preservation  of  Christian  tradition  in  proper  literary  forms  (i.e.  epistle  and  Gospel). — 
D.J.H. 

630.  D.  B.  Knox,  “Problems  of  the  Canon,”  ReJTheolRev  36  (1,  ’77)  8-16. 

The  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Christ’s  commission  of  the  apostles  provided  the 
possibility  of  NT  Scripture.  Scripture  inspired  by  the  Spirit  was  authoritative  from  the 
moment  it  was  written,  and  it  was  recognized  as  authoritative  when  known  to  have 
apostolic  authorization.  Only  the  phenomenon  of  prophecy  makes  the  concept  of  an 
authoritative  canon  intelligible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  notions  of  deuterocanonical 
books,  the  canon  within  the  canon,  and  the  acts  of  God  as  authoritative  revelation  are 
not  consistent  with  “inscripturated”  prophecy. — D.J.H. 

631.  J.  I.  Miller,  “Wettstein  or  Wetstein ?”  JournTheolStud  28  (1,  ’77)  118-119. 

This  note  is  a  plea  for  due  honor  to  be  paid  to  J.  J.  Wettstein  by  the  correct  spelling  of 
his  name.  Wettstein  was  his  own  usage,  but  obligation  to  Latinize  his  name  turned  him 
into  Wetstenius — hence  Wetstein. — D.J.H. 

632.  J.  Painter,  “Rudolf  Karl  Bultmann:  1884-1976.  ‘There  were  giants  on  the  earth 
in  those  days,’  ”  JournTheolSAfric  17  (’76)  53-61. 

After  sketching  Bultmann’s  background  and  career,  the  article  discusses  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  theology  under  these  headings:  hermeneutics,  history  of  primitive  Christian 
thought,  demythologizing,  and  history  and  hermeneutics.  Bultmann’s  work  has  made  us 
more  acutely  aware  of  the  NT  documents  as  expressions  of  faith,  of  the  hermeneutical 
problems  in  relation  to  the  NT,  of  the  cultural  conditions  in  which  the  divine  Wisdom 
was  revealed,  and  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  authentic  existence.  His  historical 
skepticism,  the  limits  of  existential  interpretation,  the  relation  of  content  and  form  in 
myth,  and  the  role  of  pre-understanding  remain  as  areas  of  controversy. — D.J.H. 
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633.  J.  Reumann,  “A  History  of  Lectionaries:  From  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth  to 
Post-Vatican  II,”  Interpretation  31  (2,  ’77)  116-130. 

However  Lk  4:16-30  is  read,  the  idea  of  a  “school”  stressing  lectionary  origins  has 
developed,  increasingly  and  currently,  assuming  synagogue  lectionaries  that  illumine 
the  NT.  But  such  proposals  have  been  rendered  dubious  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
synagogue  antecedents  and  by  the  mutually  exclusive  ways  in  which  theories  that  cer¬ 
tain  Christian  books  (especially  the  Gospels)  were  written  for  worship  services  have  been 
worked  out.  The  remainder  of  the  article  traces  the  development  of  lectionaries  in  the 
ancient  and  medieval  church,  during  the  Reformation  and  afterwards,  and  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  Vatican  II.  [The  same  issue  contains  articles  by  G.  S.  Sloyan  on  the  lectionary 
as  a  context  for  interpretation  (pp.  131-138),  L.  R.  Bailey  on  the  lectionary  in  critical 
perspective  (pp.  139-153),  and  E.  Achtemeier  on  aids  and  resources  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  lectionary  texts  (pp.  154-164).] — D.J.H. 

634.  H.  Riesenfeld,  “Zur  Frage  nach  der  Einheit  des  Neuen  Testaments,”  ErbAuf  53 
(1,  ’77)  32-45. 

Three  major  problems  confront  the  scholar  in  attempting  a  synthesis  of  NT  study:  the 
historicity  of  the  Gospels;  the  person  of  Jesus;  and  the  origin  of  the  NT  writings,  which  is 
the  focus  of  the  present  article.  Some  would  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  NT  writings  to  the 
kerygma,  expressed  in  formulas  such  as  Phil  2:11  or  1  Cor  15:3-5.  However,  the  mere 
repetition  of  statements  such  as  these  would  hardly  produce  belief.  Moreover,  according 
to  Acts,  details  about  Jesus’  life  either  were  presumed  by  the  disciples  to  be  already 
known  by  their  hearers  or  were  provided  (10:37-41).  Furthermore,  the  listener,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile,  would  inevitably  seek  more  information  about  Jesus  and  his  work  and 
would  wish  to  know  whether  what  had  been  said  was  true.  History  shows  that  this  is  the 
process  by  which  persons  come  to  belief.  Unless  deeds  such  as  are  related  in  the  NT 
writings  occurred  and  unless  Jesus  was  an  inspiring  leader,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
that  Gospels  would  have  been  written  about  him  or  that  Christianity  would  have  come 
into  existence.  In  brief,  those  who  ascribe  to  the  kerygma  the  beginnings  of  the  NT  and 
of  the  church  propose  too  simple  a  solution  for  a  complex  matter. — J.J.C. 

Interpretation 

635.  J.  B.  Agus,  “Judaism  and  the  New  Testament,”  J ournEcumStud  13  (4,  ’76) 
596-613;  GkOrthTheolRev  22  (1,  ’77)  80-97. 

Six  theses  emerge  from  the  study  of  the  NT  in  the  context  of  Jewish  rabbinic  litera¬ 
ture.  (1)  The  teaching  of  Jesus  did  not  imply  the  repudiation  either  of  Judaism  or  of  the 
Jewish  people.  (2)  The  closer  we  come  to  the  apostolic  community  centered  in  Jerusalem, 
the  less  we  encounter  any  suggestion  of  the  rejection  of  Israel.  (3)  Passages  implying  the 
rejection  of  the  Jewish  people  were  superimposed  upon  the  earlier  traditions  of  the 
church  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (4)  Such  passages  resulted  from  the  gradual  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  Gospel  tradition  to  the  Hellenistic  cultural  sphere  in  A.D.  65-135  and  from 
the  impassioned  bitterness  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  when  the  NT  canon  attained  its 
present  form.  (5)  Christian  scholars  must  eliminate  anti-Jewish  and  anti-Judaism  infer¬ 
ences  from  their  interpretation  of  the  NT.  (6)  Jewish  scholars  must  reclaim  the  NT  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  domain  of  study  and  develop  the  implications  of  the  church’s 
understanding  of  itself  as  God’s  instrument  whereby  humanity  is  being  prepared  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. — D.J.H. 
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636.  H.  Boers,  “Contemporary  Significance  of  the  New  Testament,”  JournAmAcad 
Rel  45  (1,  ’77)  69. 

The  meaning  of  the  NT  must  be  found  at  a  level  of  concern  that  is  relevant  to  all 
humanity,  and  the  NT  and  other  Hellenistic  writings  ought  to  be  viewed  as  temporal, 
surface  manifestations  of  the  basic  meaning.  This  attempt  at  uncovering  such  a  more 
fundamental  level  considers  (1)  the  problem  of  the  Law  as  it  was  responded  to  by 
Matthew  and  Paul  within  the  context  of  Pharisaic  and  other  Jewish  concerns  for  true 
obedience  to  the  Law  and  (2)  the  problem  of  the  Savior  as  it  was  responded  to  by  Paul 
and  John  against  the  background  of  the  gnostic  conception  of  salvation  and  the  Stoic 
concern  for  freedom.  Finally,  the  problems  of  the  Law  and  the  Savior  provide  the  focal 
point  for  interpreting  these  writers  at  an  even  more  fundamental  level,  i.e.  that  of  the 
problem  of  man,  of  his  place  in  the  universe,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  copes  with 
being  who  he  is.  Particularly  significant  is  Paul’s  understanding  that  salvation  for  man  is 
to  be  found  in  the  acceptance  of  himself  for  what  he  is,  and  not  to  desire  what  is  not  his 
own.  [Based  on  the  published  abstract.  The  full  text  is  available  from  Scholars  Press  of 
Missoula  under  the  code  number  77.1.B-1.] — D.J.H. 

637.  J.  Breck,  “Theoria  and  Orthodox  Hermeneutics,”  StVladTheolQuart  20  (4,  ’76) 
195-219. 

The  exegetes  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Antiochene  schools  were  primarily  concerned 
with  the  quest  of  revealed  truth  pursued  by  means  of  theoria ,  an  interpretive  vision  that 
seeks  to  discern  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  word  of  God.  Theoria  presupposes  that 
Scripture  is  uniformly  inspired  by  God  and  that  typology  offers  the  key  to  its  right 
interpretation.  As  a  hermeneutic  principle  it  is  compatible  with  a  proper  historical- 
critical  methodology  and  complements  that  methodology  by  supplying  to  theology  a 
spiritual  dimension. — D.J.H. 

638.  R.  E.  Brown,  “Difficulties  in  Using  the  New  Testament  in  American  Catholic 
Discussions,”  LouvStud  6  (2,  ’76)  144-158. 

Because  of  its  origin  and  history,  Catholic  NT  scholarship  in  the  USA  has  for  the  most 
part  been  mild  and  somewhat  slow  to  come  to  grips  with  sensitive  areas  that  crucially 
affect  Christology  and  ecclesiology.  Among  the  factors  contributing  to  this  situation  are 
the  lack  of  a  first-class  American  Catholic  graduate  biblical  school,  the  antecedents  of 
American  Catholic  biblical  scholarship  before  and  during  Vatican  II,  the  currency  of 
antiquated  views  about  the  authorship  and  dating  of  NT  books,  and  the  failure  to 
investigate  sensitive  areas.  We  are  still  affected  by  a  wrong  understanding  of  how  to 
relate  biblical  criticism  to  church  teaching.  This  situation  is  exemplified  by  the  attempt 
to  solve  modern  critical  problems  on  the  basis  of  dogmatic  statements  phrased  in  a 
precritical  era,  the  forced  interpretation  of  the  silence  of  the  NT  in  the  light  of  later 
dogmatic  interests,  and  the  tendency  to  neglect  or  underplay  texts  that  do  not  accord 
with  later  dogmatic  positions. — D.J.H. 

639.  F.  Dreyfus,  “L’actualisation  a  l’interieur  de  la  Bible  ”  Rev  Bib  83  (2,  ’76)  161-202. 
[See  §  20-701.] 

(1)  The  foundation  of  biblical  actualization  is  the  notion  of  corporate  personality 
according  to  which  people  of  one  epoch  are  vitally  concerned  with  what  happened  to 
people  in  the  past.  (2)  The  object  of  this  actualization  is  a  tradition  recounting  an  event 
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related  to  God’s  saving  action  on  behalf  of  his  people.  (3)  The  privileged  place  for  this 
actualization  is  the  cultic  celebration  of  the  events  of  salvation.  (4)  Typological  actual¬ 
ization  is  based  on  certain  perceptions:  continuity  in  God’s  actions  and  in  human  behav¬ 
ior,  the  existence  of  exemplary  persons  and  situations,  and  the  discovery  of  the  spiritual 
dimension  in  temporal  situations  and  of  the  power  of  communal  events  for  individuals. 
The  NT  authors  actualized  OT  texts  in  the  light  of  the  Easter  event.  For  them,  the 
resurrection  was  an  event  interpreting  Scripture  and  interpreted  by  it.  At  the  heart  of 
that  actualization  was  the  biblical  principle  that  the  word  interprets  the  event  and  the 
event  interprets  the  word.  (5)  The  process  of  actualization  in  the  Bible  has  some  impor¬ 
tant  characteristics:  the  actualization  does  not  falsify  the  initial  word;  the  author  and  the 
actualizer  are  links  in  the  same  tradition  conveyed  by  a  community;  the  actualization  is 
the  work  of  people  enlightened  and  inspired  by  God.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

640.  I.  J.  du  Plessis,  “Op  soek  na  ’n  geldige  metode  van  Skrifondersoek”  [Looking  for 
a  Valid  Method  for  the  Investigation  of  Scripture],  NedGerefTeolTyd  17  (2,  ’76) 
76-86. 

Scripture  as  a  historical  document  and  as  the  revelation  of  God  requires  both  faith  and 
critical  ability  of  its  investigator.  The  historical  and  theological  aspects  should  not  be 
contrasted;  it  is  only  within  the  context  of  faith  that  the  historical-critical  method  can 
function  properly.  Furthermore,  historical  research  requires  a  plurality  of  methods  for 
the  mutual  control  and  correction  of  results.  The  relationship  between  linguistic  analysis 
as  a  new  technique  and  other  established  historical  methods  is  still  to  be  clarified. — 
B.C.L. 

641.  O.  C.  Edwards,  Jr.,  “Historical-Critical  Method’s  Failure  of  Nerve  and  a  Pre¬ 
scription  for  a  Tonic:  A  Review  of  Some  Recent  Literature,”  AnglTheolRev  59  (2, 
’77)  115-134. 

The  historical-critical  method’s  failure  of  nerve  can  be  seen  in  W.  Wink’s  reduction  of 
the  Bible’s  meaning  to  psychological  meaning,  D.  O.  Via,  Jr.’s  reduction  of  it  to  literary 
meaning,  and  D.  E.  Nineham’s  doubts  about  the  normativeness  of  the  Bible  for  Chris¬ 
tian  meaning.  A  response  to  the  challenge  that  these  scholars  offer  is  constructed  here  on 
the  basis  of  D.  Kelsey’s  formal  analysis  of  the  way  that  theologians  use  the  Bible,  H. 
Frei’s  historical  analysis  of  how  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  as  realistic  narrative  came 
to  be  abandoned  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  and  P.  Ricoeur’s  understanding  of  myth 
as  narratively  extended  symbols.  The  historical-critical  method  is  a  tool  for  achieving 
what  Ricoeur  calls  “the  second  naivete”  by  which  mythic  meaning  is  approached  analyt¬ 
ically.  A  minimum  requirement  for  historicity  is  that  Jesus’  death  must  have  been 
consistent  with  his  teaching.  Needed  also  is  a  way  of  accepting  Jesus’  death  as  a  state¬ 
ment  by  God  about  his  own  nature.  The  historical-critical  method  is  still  a  necessary  tool 
for  the  church  of  today  as  it  seeks  to  appropriate  biblical  meaning. — D.J.H. 

642.  K.  Fussel,  “Was  heisst  materialistische  Lektiire  der  Bibel?”  UnaSanc  32  (1,  ’77) 
46-54. 

The  materialistic  reading  of  the  Bible  aims  to  open  up  the  subversive  texts  of  the  Bible 
through  and  for  the  political  engagement  of  Christians  and  to  win  back  their  original 
function  of  being  a  life-text  of  the  oppressed.  The  article  explores  the  hermeneutical 
foundations  of  this  approach  in  the  writings  of  K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  explains  the 
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structuralist  methods  used  by  its  practitioners,  and  illustrates  this  kind  of  interpretation 
with  reference  to  the  parable  of  the  workers  in  the  vineyard  (Mt  20:1-16). — D.J.H. 

643.  J.  M.  Gibbs,  “The  Bible  in  the  Church:  A  Radical  View,”  Bangalore  Theological 
Forum  [Bangalore]  6  (1,  ’74)  1-28. 

Taking  only  Rom,  1 — 2  Cor,  Gal,  and  Phlm  as  being  by  Paul  and  seeking  significance 
rather  than  historicity  in  the  Gospels,  the  article  defines  the  gospel’s  core  as  Jesus’ 
life-style — freedom  for  loving  others  as  a  result  of  total  dependence  on  God’s  abiding 
love  seen  for  Christians  in  Jesus.  The  NT  writers,  forced  to  give  this  a  normative  shape 
in  the  face  of  Judaeo-Hellenistic  pressures  to  alter  it,  employed  the  OT  in  quotations, 
allusions,  typologies,  etc.,  above  all  to  safeguard  and  stabilize  the  gospel.  Thus  only  the 
OT  enables  us  fully  to  recognize  Jesus  and  the  gospel,  while  the  NT  is  our  normative 
witness  to  the  Jesus-style  of  the  gospel.  The  word  of  God,  which  meets  us  with  grace, 
demand,  and  promise  in  our  own  situation,  therefore  is  neither  the  Bible  nor  contained 
in  the  Bible,  but  that  word  often  meets  us  through  the  Scriptures.  As  Jesus,  Paul,  early 
Christians,  and  Luther  rejected  or  devalued  parts  of  Scripture  in  their  day,  so  Christians 
today  may  loyally  do  so.  Suggestions  for  applying  this  viewpoint  to  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  training  ordinands  and  in  public  worship  conclude  the  article. — J.M.G.  (Author.) 

644.  P.  Grelot,  “L’exegese  biblique  au  carrefour,”  NouvRevTheol  98  (5,  ’76)  416-434, 
(6,  ’76)  481-511. 

(1)  By  reason  of  its  object  and  aim,  biblical  exegesis  necessarily  finds  itself  at  a 
crossroads,  i.e.  at  a  point  where  various  disciplines  cross.  It  cannot  be  reduced  either  to 
a  historical  explication  concerned  only  with  the  past  or  to  a  theological  interpretation 
enshrined  in  atemporal  immobility.  These  tensions  were  present  in  the  confrontation 
between  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  the  Hellenistic  culture  of  Alexandria  at  the 
turn  of  the  3rd  century,  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  encounter  of 
Catholic  theology  and  exegesis  with  higher  criticism  in  the  19th  century.  (2)  Recent 
developments  in  biblical  criticism  such  as  the  introduction  of  the  comparative  method, 
the  study  of  the  form  and  function  of  texts,  and  the  evolution  in  the  method  of  scientific 
historiography  have  placed  exegesis  even  more  squarely  at  a  crossroads.  Questions 
posed  by  ethnology,  sociology,  psychology,  linguistics,  and  hermeneutics  have  revealed 
its  complex  character  even  more  dramatically.  Yet  exegesis,  with  all  its  methods  and 
concerns,  remains  in  the  service  of  the  word  of  God  and  finds  its  continuity  in  faith. — 
D.J.H. 

643.  E.  Guttgemanns,  “Generative  Poetics,”  Semeia  6  (’76)  1-220. 

This  issue  presents  English  translations  by  W.  G.  Doty  (with  N.  R.  Petersen)  of  four 
articles  first  published  in  LingBib:  generative  poetics  as  an  exegetical  method  [§  17-408], 
introductory  remarks  concerning  the  structural  study  of  narrative  [§  18-22],  the  narra¬ 
tive  analysis  of  Synoptic  texts  [§  18-452],  and  the  linguistic/literary-critical  foundation  of 
a  NT  theology  [§  17-247].  Petersen  has  provided  a  brief  introduction  on  pp.  vii-xv. — 
D.J.H. 

646.  F.  Hahn,  “Exegese,  Theologie  und  Kirche,”  ZeitTheolKirch  74  (1,  ’77)  25-37. 

In  recent  years  the  place  of  exegesis  has  become  problematic.  Among  the  factors 
contributing  to  this  situation  are  the  enormous  specialization  within  exegesis,  the  loss  of 
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interest  in  the  exegetical  tradition,  the  limits  of  the  historical-critical  method,  and  the 
lack  of  clarity  regarding  the  goal  of  hermeneutics.  Nevertheless,  exegesis  remains  part  of 
theology  and  must  stay  in  contact  with  the  other  areas  of  research  in  the  discipline. 
Theology  as  a  scientific  discipline  stands  in  an  abiding  relationship  with  the  living  reality 
of  the  church  and  must  provide  both  positive  and  critical  services  to  it. — D.J.H. 

647.  R.  G.  Hoerber,  “New  Wine  In  Old  Bottles,”  Concordia  Theological  Quarterly 
[Fort  Wayne,  IN]  41  (2,  77)  10-24. 

Biblical  exegesis  in  the  20th  century  is  still  to  a  large  extent  under  the  influence  of 
assumptions  formerly  followed  by  19th-century  classicists  but  now  discarded.  The  ideas 
that  faith  and  history  are  antithetical  and  that  the  Gospels  represent  the  Hellenistic 
Gentile  church  are  instances  of  false  assumptions  alien  to  true  historiography.  Genuine 
scholarship  substantiates  the  Gospel  portrait  as  basically  sound  and  in  harmony  with  the 
scriptural  teaching  of  inspiration. — D.J.H. 

648.  J.  Kremer,  “Glaubig  oder  kritisch?”  BihLiturg  50  (1,  77)  13-18. 

The  believing  reader  of  the  Bible  is  one  for  whom  the  Bible  is  “the  Holy  Scripture,” 
one  who  is  prepared  to  listen,  learn,  act,  and  live  in  community  in  accordance  with  the 
word  of  God.  The  history  of  the  last  two  centuries  has  shown  how  painful  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  critical  exegesis  can  be.  Nevertheless,  far  from  being  opposites,  the  believing 
and  critical  readings  of  the  Bible  belong  together,  for  only  in  this  combination  can  the 
word  of  God  really  be  understood. — D.J.H. 

649r.  H.  Lindsell,  The  Battle  for  the  Bible  [NTA  21,  p.  77]. 

H.  Loewen,  “Biblical  Infallibility:  An  Examination  of  Lindsell’s  Thesis,”  Direction  6 
(2,  77)  3-18. — Lindsell’s  tendency  to  establish  inerrancy  as  a  separate  ground  for  the 
authority  of  Scripture  necessarily  forces  him  to  apply  that  claim  of  inerrancy  to  aH  areas 
and  subjects  that  the  Bible  addresses.  But  the  burden  of  2  Tim  3:14-17  falls  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture  in  the  life  of  the  believer,  and  Luther  saw  the  word  of  Scripture  in 
terms  of  what  it  accomplished  in  the  life  of  the  believer.  It  is  preferable  to  speak  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Scriptures  in  terms  of  the  complete  process  of  the  giving  and  receiving 
of  the  word  of  God.  It  is  within  this  context  that  we  may  speak  of  the  abiding  reliability 
and  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  God’s  word. — D.J.H. 

650.  G.  W.  MacRae,  “The  Gospel  and  the  Church,”  Theology  Digest  [St.  Louis,  MO] 
24  (4,  76)  338-348. 

A.  Loisy  in  L’Evangile  et  VEglise  (1902)  sought  to  answer  A.  von  Harnack’s  Das 
Wesen  des  Christentums  (1900)  on  historical  grounds  by  demonstrating  that  the  church 
was  just  as  necessary  as  the  gospel.  Although  there  are  failings  in  Loisy’s  book,  his  study 
was  prophetic  in  terms  of  modern  Catholic  biblical  scholarship  and  modern  ecclesiology. 
His  two  main  points — the  historical  relativity  of  the  Bible  and  the  historical  relativity  of 
dogmatic  statements — have  even  found  their  way  into  Roman  documents  since  Vatican 
II.  Reflection  on  Loisy’s  contributions  brings  into  focus  what  is  one  of  the  most  central 
issues  in  Catholic  theology  today:  how  to  speak  to  the  modern  world  in  a  language  that 
it  can  understand  while  at  the  same  time  faithfully  interpreting  the  church’s 
traditions. — D.J.H. 
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651.  M.  F.  Palmer,  “Can  the  Historian  Invalidate  Gospel  Statements?  Some  Notes  on 
Dialectical  Theology,”  DownRev  95  (318,  ’77)  11-18. 

Despite  the  many  differences  among  them,  K.  Barth,  R.  Bultmann,  and  P.  Tillich  all 
opposed  the  view  that  the  verification  of  Christological  statements  is  in  any  way  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  historian’s  analysis  of  past  events.  Yet  they  seem  to  have  assumed  an  actual 
continuity  between  the  significance  that  faith  attributes  to  Jesus  and  the  significance  that 
his  being  possessed.  Also,  it  was  illicit  for  them  to  have  deduced  from  the  contingent  and 
probable  status  of  historical  statements  the  conclusion  that  the  historian  can  never  reach 
certainty.  Finally,  their  claim  that  the  saving  power  mediated  through  the  Gospels  can 
possess  its  own  certitude  was  an  error  of  philosophical  reasoning. — D.J.H. 

652.  A.  Pinero  SAenz,  “Estructuralismo  y  Nuevo  Testamento.  Ensayo  de  introduc¬ 
tion,”  MiscCom  34  (2,  ’76)  197-236. 

The  form  of  structural  analysis  as  well  as  its  abundant  use  of  special  formulas  and 
intricate  diagrams  makes  its  use  in  the  NT  seem  beyond  the  ken  of  many.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  provide  a  brief  introduction  to  the  subject  with  appropriate 
bibliographical  references  to  the  basic  works.  After  a  brief  description  of  the  work  of  F. 
de  Saussure,  R.  Jakobson,  C.  Levi-Strauss,  V.  Propp,  and  A.  J.  Greimas,  the  article 
summarizes  the  principles  of  general  linguistics  that  serve  as  postulates  for  the  structural 
analysis  of  a  text.  There  is  no  “canonical”  system  of  structural  analysis,  and  the  method 
varies  from  investigator  to  investigator.  Here,  using  R.  Barthes’s  principles  of  perti¬ 
nence,  formalization,  and  plurality,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  semantic  relations  of 
Acts  10:1  ff.,  plotting  out  its  various  levels.  The  article  concludes  with  some  reflections 
on  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  the  method  of  structural  analysis,  especially  as 
applied  to  the  NT. — S.B.M. 

653.  P.  Pokorny,  “Die  neue  theologische  Linke,”  CommViat  19  (4,  ’76)  225-232. 

The  term  “new  theological  left”  is  used  to  describe  the  recent  publications  of  F.  Belo, 
S.  Rostagno,  and  M.  Clevenot.  Their  critique  of  neutral  exegesis,  their  attention  to  class 
conflict,  and  their  emphasis  on  the  inner-worldly  impact  of  the  resurrection  deserve 
serious  attention.  Yet  their  heavy  reliance  on  structuralist-materialist  analysis  does  not 
allow  for  a  genuine  historical  treatment  of  the  text  or  for  an  adequate  understanding  of 
the  church’s  role  in  society. — D.J.H. 

654.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Biblische  Theologie  und  kritische  Exegese,”  TheolBeitr  8  (2, 
’77)  88-90. 

H.  Lindner  [§  2 1-3 15 J  has  misunderstood  the  author’s  position  on  several  points, 
opposing  his  views  to  those  of  M.  Hengel,  F.  Hahn,  and  A.  Schlatter.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  set  forth  a  detailed  basis  and  structural  analysis  of  the  idea  of  truth  ( die 
Wahrheitsfrage).  A  rewarding  discussion  could  then  begin.  It  is  necessary  to  argue 
within  the  framework  of  the  modern  consciousness  of  truth  and  reality. — J.J.C. 

655.  W.  Trilling,  “Die  Wahrheit  von  Jesus-Worten  in  der  Interpretation  neutes- 
tamentlicher  Autoren,”  KerDog  23  (2,  ’77)  93-112. 

Examination  of  the  ways  in  which  the  words  of  Jesus  are  treated  in  Didache  (espe¬ 
cially  1:2-6),  James,  Paul’s  letters,  and  Mt  (especially  10:40-42)  leads  to  these  general 
observations.  (1)  The  NT  writings  taken  as  a  whole  can  be  considered  as  the  answer 
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(. Ant-wort )  to  the  word  of  Jesus.  (2)  The  speech  of  Jesus  and  the  answer  of  the  NT 
authors  are  subject  to  limits  and  may  demand  the  application  of  Sachkritik.  (3)  As  the 
answer  to  the  one  word  the  entire  NT  may  be  understood  as  tradition,  and  tradition  may 
be  understood  as  the  repetition  and  representation  of  what  has  become  present  in  Jesus. 
(4)  In  the  many  voices  of  the  NT  the  truth  that  had  its  start  in  Jesus  is  taken  up  and 
repeated  as  the  truth  about  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

656.  E.  Vallauri,  “Un  modo  diverso  di  leggere  la  Bibbia.  Cattolici  e  testimoni  de 
Geova  a  confronto,”  Laurentianum  17  (4,  ’76)  408-428. 

An  extensive  and  sympathetic  comparison  of  exegesis  as  practiced  by  Jehovah’s  Wit¬ 
nesses  and  by  Catholics.  The  former  read  the  Bible  almost  as  if  it  were  a  book  fallen 
from  heaven,  quote  words  without  consideration  of  the  context,  do  not  read  the  Bible  in 
its  relation  to  the  church  as  the  people  of  God,  and  do  not  admit  the  centrality  of  Christ. 
At  the  same  time  their  zeal,  sacrifices,  and  intense  devotion  to  the  word  of  God  demand 
the  respect  of  all. — J.J.C. 


Textual  Criticism 

657.  B.  Aland,  “Neutestamentliche  Textkritik  heute,”  VerkForsch  21  (2,  ’76)  3-22. 

While  NT  textual  criticism  in  the  19th  century  concentrated  on  the  majuscules,  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century  saw  an  emphasis  on  the  papyri,  and  the  latter  half  on  the 
minuscules.  The  apparatus  criticus  of  the  26th  edition  of  the  Nestle- Aland  Novum 
Testamentum  Graece ,  prepared  at  Munster  where  95%  of  all  NT  manuscripts  can  be 
studied,  includes  newly  collated  material  from  early  versions  and  renders  Tischendorf’s 
great  edition  largely  obsolete.  Assumptions  regarding  text-types  are  also  undergoing 
revision.  Whether  the  so-called  Western  text,  of  which  MS  D  (5th  century)  is  the  chief 
witness,  can  actually  be  called  a  “text”  is  questionable.  Data  in  the  papyri  suggest  the 
importance  of  studying  the  mode  of  textual  transmission  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries. 
Time-honored  axioms  are  to  be  discreetly  honored,  and  strong  external  attestation  must 
take  precedence  over  internal  considerations  in  the  evaluation  of  any  reading.  Textual 
criticism  is  neither  exegesis  nor  church  history,  and  conclusions  concerning  alleged 
interpolators  must  be  reached  with  careful  awareness  of  the  complexities  surrounding 
the  transmission  of  texts. — F.W.D. 

658.  H.  J.  de  Jonge,  “Een  recente  aanwinst  onder  nieuwtestamentische  tekstgetuigen 
in  Nederland  (Leiden,  Bibliotheek  der  R.U.,  Ms.  Or.  14.239)”  [A  Recent  New 
Testament  Text  Witness  Acquisition  in  Holland  (Leiden,  University  Library,  Ms. 
Or.  14.239)1,  NedTheolTijd  31  (1,  ’77)  2-7. 

The  new  Leiden  manuscript,  a  lectionary- ritual,  is  no  longer  preserved  in  its  com¬ 
plete  state.  The  extant  portion  contains  eight  liturgical  compositions  in  Greek;  certain  of 
the  hymns  and  prayers  and  all  the  Scripture  readings  have  an  Arabic  translation.  The 
MS  belonged  to  the  famous  collection  described  by  A.  Baumstark  in  K.  W.  Hierse- 
mann’s  Katalog  500.  (1922);  it  is  of  Egyptian  origin  and  dates  probably  from  the  13th 
century.  The  text  of  the  eleven  NT  pericopes  (Mt  11:27-30;  24:27-31;  Lk  18:15-17;  Jn 
5:24-30;  6:35-39;  11:17-27;  Rom  6:3-12;  14:6-9;  1  Cor  15:35-38,  42-45,  47-57;  1  Thes 
4:13-17)  is  predominantly  Byzantine. — J.L. 
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659.  J.  O’Callaghan,  “The  Identifications  of  7Q,”  Aegyptus  [Milan]  56  (1-4,  ’76) 
287-294. 

A  reply  to  K.  Aland’s  critique  [§  19-434]  of  the  author’s  efforts  at  identifying  Qumran 
Cave  7  fragments  with  NT  texts.  The  identifications  were  based  on  personal  inspection 
of  the  papyri,  not  on  photographs  alone.  Also,  Aland  may  have  overlooked  the  way  in 
which  the  results  obtained  by  the  computer  actually  give  probability  to  the  identifica¬ 
tions  proposed  for  7Q4  and  7Q5 .  “Despite  the  objections  which  I  have  raised,  I  have 
found  his  article  the  most  serious  and  dispassionate  of  all  which  have  taken  exception  to 
my  theory.” — D.J.H. 

660r.  Repertorium  der  griechischen  christlichen  Papyri.  I.  Biblische  Papyri ,  ed.  K. 

Aland  [NTA  20,  p.  354]. 

J.  O’Callaghan,  “Sobre  los  papiros  biblicos  griegos,”  Biblica  57  (4,  ’76)  560-567. — 
As  is  customary  in  Aland’s  publications,  here  one  is  offered  an  impressive  result  of  great 
scientific  worth.  After  describing  the  book  and  placing  it  in  the  context  of  past  schol¬ 
arship,  the  article  lists  several  additional  OT  papyri,  discusses  the  problems  involved  in 
the  index  of  nomina  sacra ,  and  calls  attention  to  a  few  omissions  and  errors. — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism,  §§  21-675 — 676,  751,  774,  786,  955. 


Biblical  Philology  and  Translation 

661.  F.  Decreus,  “Doxa  -  Kabod:  Schematische  transpositie  of  struktuurgelijkheid?” 

[ Doxa  -  Kabod:  Schematic  Transposition  of  Structural  Similarity?],  Sacris 

Erudiri  [Brugge]  22  (2,  ’74-’75)  117-185. 

Doxa  occurs  445  times  in  the  Septuagint,  of  which  it  renders  kabod  180  times,  and 
there  are  twenty-four  other  words,  all  more  or  less  synonymous  with  kabod ,  also  trans¬ 
lated  by  doxa.  How  can  the  transposition  from  the  profane  Greek  doxa  to  the  theological 
use  of  the  term  in  the  Septuagint  be  explained?  Why  precisely  was  it  doxa  that  was 
chosen  to  render  kabod  and  the  related  terms?  Specialists  speak  here  of  a  “schematic 
transposition,”  i.e.  the  meaning  of  doxa  as  “glory”  formed  the  point  of  contact  with 
kabod  and,  once  doxa  was  accepted  as  kabod's  equivalent,  it  assumed  the  remainder  of 
kabod' s  semantic  field  in  a  rather  mechanical  way.  However,  by  their  exclusive  attention 
to  the  kabod  yhwh,  many  studies  neglect  the  total  structure  of  this  concept.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  adequate  attention  has  yet  been  given  to  the  semantic  evolution  of  doxa  with 
its  integration  of  many  connotations,  an  evolution  that  contributed  to  the  well-grounded 
choice  of  doxa  as  the  translation  of  kabod.  Doxa  has  a  double  semantic  field:  the  opinion 
of  the  subject  concerning  the  outside  world  ( doxa-opinio )  and  the  opinion  of  others  with 
regard  to  the  subject  ( doxa-gloria ).  The  subject’s  opinion  as  a  result,  in  which  a  subjec¬ 
tive  doxa  (which  always  differs  from  episteme)  arises,  explains  its  various  even  opposing 
meanings:  opinion,  representation,  presumption,  hope,  belief,  principle,  conviction 
(whether  well-founded  or  not).  The  objective  doxa  supposes  an  acting  subject  as  well  as 
others  who  evaluate  that  subject.  In  the  course  of  history  doxa  was  influenced  by  the 
epic-lyric  vocabulary  of  “glory,”  the  different  meanings  of  which  it  assumed  to  a  great 
extent.  There  was  further  an  evolution  toward  a  philosophical  reflection  that  applied 
ethical  criteria  ( doxa  as  good  reputation).  There  is  also  always  an  interaction  and  some¬ 
times  a  tension  between  inner  value  and  outward  appearance.  In  its  profane  use  kabod 
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points  to  the  “weight”  of  a  person,  initially  material  wealth,  later  also  social  importance 
and  moral  value.  One’s  kabod  is  thus  one’s  being  in  so  far  as  it  manifests  itself  and  is 
perceived  and  evaluated  by  others.  God’s  kabod  too  is  his  being,  which  is  transparent  in 
the  cosmos  and  in  human  persons,  who  must  activate  the  kabod  given  to  them,  i.e.  they 
must  glorify  God.  Doxa  and  kabod  thus  possess  a  similarity  of  polar  inward-outward 
structure;  both  concepts  indicate  that  a  being  reveals  itself. — J.L. 

662.  G.  Delling,  “Das  erste  Griechisch-Lateinische  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment,”  NovTest  18  (3,  ’76)  213-240. 

Georg  Pasor  (1570-1637)  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Lexicon  Graeco-Latinum  in 
Novum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  in  Herborn  in  1619.  The  first  part  of 
the  article  describes  the  various  editions  of  the  lexicon,  while  the  second  part  concen¬ 
trates  on  some  of  the  changes  found  in  them.  This  first  printed  Greek-Latin  lexicon  to 
the  NT  is  testimony  to  Pasor’s  wide-ranging  philological  competence  and  to  the  high 
state  of  philology  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. — D.J.H. 

663.  N.  M.  Loss,  “Amore  d’amicizia  nel  Nuovo  Testamento.  Contributo  ad  uno  studio 
lessicologico  e  religioso  sull’uso  neotestamentario  di  philos,  phileo  e  loro  derivati,  e 
dei  loro  composti,”  Salesianum  39  (1,  ’77)  3-55. 

After  a  brief  examination  of  the  frequency  of  NT  usage  of  agapao  and  phileo  and  their 
groups,  the  article  analyzes  the  meaning  of  phileo  and  its  group,  treating  first  the  less 
frequent  and  rare  derivatives.  While  the  agapao  group  was  chosen  by  the  NT  authors  to 
express  “technically”  that  unique  aspect  of  “love”  which  is  “charity,”  the  phileo  group 
was  employed  by  them  in  a  subordinate  and  instrumental  capacity.  Turning  to  the 
phileo  group,  the  study  examines  the  noun  philia,  the  verb  itself,  and  the  adjective 
philos  in  the  NT  except  Jn.  Finally  it  examines  the  verb  and  the  adjective  in  Jn.  Does 
“friendship”  as  such  (philia )  then  have  a  specific  area  of  usage  in  the  NT?  Within  the 
lexicological  limits  of  the  study,  the  answer  cannot  help  being  tentative.  To  speak  of 
“friendship”  among  Christians  in  the  NT  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  language  of 
Christian  maturity.  Philia  in  the  Christian  sphere  assumes  its  constructive  and  true 
function  only  if  it  enters  completely  into  the  sphere  of  agape. — S.B.M. 


664.  W.  M.  Abbott  and  U.  Vanni,  “La  traduzione  del  Nuovo  Testamento  in  lingua 
italiana  corrente,”  CivCatt  128  (3037,  ’77)  49-55. 

The  recently-published  interconfessional  version  of  the  NT,  Parola  del  Signore.  II 
Nuovo  Testamento  -  Traduzione  interconfessionale  dal  testo  greco  in  lingua  corrente 
(1976),  is  the  product  of  Italian  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  scholars.  W.  M.  Abbott 
explains  the  genesis  of  the  project  and  its  import,  while  U.  Vanni  discusses  the  principles 
of  translation  and  comments  on  selected  texts.  Of  these  he  favors  “doing  the  will  of  God” 
instead  of  “justice”  for  dikaiosyne  in  Mt  5:20,  and  “egotism”  instead  of  “flesh,”  where 
Paul  employs  the  term  sarx  in  a  theological  sense.  Finally,  suggestions  are  offered  for 
rendering  “poor”  (ptochoi )  in  the  Beatitudes  and  “hallowed  be  thy  name”  in  the  Our 
Father. — J.J.C. 


665.  L.  Alonso  Schokel  and  J.  Mateos,  “Novedades  de  la  Nueva  Biblia  Espanola. 
Una  autopresentacion,”  Biblica  57  (3,  ’76)  420-428. 

This  report  on  the  novel  features  in  the  authors’  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible 
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into  Spanish  [see  NTA  20,  p.  354]  is  presented  under  six  headings:  linguistic  principles, 
idioms,  style,  collaboration,  layout,  and  incorporation  of  exegetical  research. — D.J.H. 

666.  S.  E.  Hill,  “The  Woman’s  Bible:  Reformulating  Tradition,”  RadRel  3  (2,  ’77) 
23-30. 

The  Woman’s  Bible  (1895,  1898)  was  grounded  in  the  conviction  of  E.  C.  Stanton  and 
others  that  religious  sentiment  was  the  primary  barrier  in  the  minds  of  women  to 
changes  in  their  status.  The  impetus  behind  the  compilers’  use  of  evolutionary  theory, 
the  data  of  world  religions,  and  the  tools  of  biblical  criticism  originated  in  active  concern 
for  social  progress  for  their  sex.  The  Woman’s  Bible  represented  a  reformulation  and 
reappropriation  of  the  biblical  tradition  that  is  a  response  to  changing  perceptions  of 
social  reality. — D.J.H. 

667.  H.  G.  May,  “The  First  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Coverdale  Bible  1535,”  Journ 
AmAcadRel  45  (1,  ’77)  55-68. 

The  publication  in  1975  of  the  facsimile  edition  of  the  Coverdale  Bible  (1535),  which 
was  the  first  printed  English  Bible,  is  itself  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  printing  and 
publishing.  The  article  reviews  research  on  this  version  with  reference  to  S.  L. 
Greenslade’s  introduction,  describes  the  Holkham  copy  on  which  the  edition  is  based, 
compares  its  translations  with  other  versions,  and  discusses  its  historical  signif¬ 
icance. — D.J.H. 

668.  J.  H.  Roberts,  “Die  Nuwe  Afrikaanse  Bybelvertaling”  [The  New  Afrikaans 
Bible  Translation],  TheolEvang  9  (2-3,  ’76)  93-108. 

The  first  part  (the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Pss  1-50)  of  the  new  Afrikaans  Bible 
translation  was  published  late  in  1975.  The  translators  were  motivated  by  new  devel¬ 
opments  with  regard  to  the  text,  translation  techniques,  modern  Afrikaans  idiom,  and 
advances  in  biblical  research.  The  choice  of  the  UBS  text  (2nd  ed.  with  3rd  ed.  altera¬ 
tions)  was  a  good  one,  but  the  treatment  of  variants  is  open  to  criticism.  The  translators 
did  not  always  succeed  in  their  search  for  a  dynamic  equivalent,  and  various  alterations 
are  suggested.  The  use  of  modern  Afrikaans  is  a  marked  improvement,  although  certain 
deficiencies  remain.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  use  of  advances  in  biblical  research.  On 
the  whole,  the  new  translation  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  considerable  improvement  on  the 
old,  although  it  does  not  come  up  to  expectations  in  all  respects. — B.C.L. 


Bulletins 

669.  W.  W.  Gasque,  “Key  Books  of  ’76.  The  New  Testament,”  ChristToday  21  (12, 
’77)  681-684. 

A  bulletin  of  books  (all  in  English)  published  during  1976  that  deal  with  general  topics 
(theology,  introduction,  background)  and  individual  NT  books.  [Gasque  and  C.  E. 
Armerding  have  collaborated  on  a  similar  bulletin  for  both  testaments  (pp.  680-681), 
and  Armerding  has  also  provided  a  bulletin  on  the  OT  (pp.  685-687).] — D.J.H. 

670.  R.  Nixon,  “Recent  New  Testament  Studies,”  Churchman  91  (1,  ’77)  19-32. 

Summaries  and  evaluations  of  twenty-five  recently  published  books  (all  in  English)  on 
the  NT  in  general  and  on  the  Gospels  in  particular. — D.J.H. 
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6.71.  F.  J.  Schierse,  “Neues  vom  Neuen  Testament,”  S timmZeit  195  (5,  ’77)  351-353. 

Comments  on  seven  recently  published  books  (all  in  German).  Five  of  the  books  are 
commentaries  on  NT  writings,  while  the  remaining  two  deal  with  NT  theology. — 
D.J.H. 

672.  D.  Senior,  “The  New  Testament  in  Review,”  BibToday  90  (’77)  1241-45. 

Observations  on  sixteen  recently  published  books  (all  in  English)  dealing  with  theolog¬ 
ical  themes,  the  theologies  of  NT  writers,  NT  methods  and  tools,  and  Jerome. — D.J.H. 

673-  A.  Viard,  “Bulletin  d’Ecriture  Sainte.  Nouveau  Testament,”  EspVie  87  (4,  ’77) 
49-57. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  thirteen  recently  published  books  (all  but  one  in 
French)  are  presented  under  these  headings:  NT  general,  Luke,  John,  miscellaneous, 
and  Paul. — D.J.H. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  (< General ) 

674.  P.-M.  Beaude,  “Mort  et  mis  par  ecrit,”  Christus  24  (93,  ’77)  32-42. 

The  NT  tells  of  two  deaths:  that  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  first  Christians — the  former 
past  and  the  latter  forever  undertaken  anew.  In  this  article  the  Gospels  are  examined  as 
the  Christian  data  on  Jesus,  raising  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  founding 
event  and  the  text.  Christians  in  the  early  community  spoke  either  of  Jesus  (the  Gospels) 
or  of  their  own  time  (Paul  and  his  letters).  Between  the  founding  event  and  the  text  are 
two  links:  communication  (transmission)  and  production.  In  the  transmission  of  the 
Jesus-event  the  desire  to  bear  witness  is  present  throughout  the  text  as  a  dimension  over 
and  above  that  of  merely  transmitting  a  lifeless  message.  As  a  production,  the  written 
corpus  is  a  true  object,  taking  its  place  in  the  lives  of  believers  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  founder  of  their  faith.  Historicism  has  at  times  influenced  exegetes  to  use  the  text  and 
then  abandon  it  for  a  Jesus  “as  he  was.”  But  it  is  only  by  respecting  the  word  of  God 
given  as  ecriture  that  one  can  escape  the  impasse  between  the  “theologies  of  history”  and 
the  “theologies  of  the  Word.”  The  Gospels  are  themselves  evenement  d’ ecriture,  taking 
the  place  of  the  historical  person  of  Jesus;  the  corpus  replaces  the  body.  In  speaking  of 
the  history  of  Jesus,  the  first  Christians  produced  their  own  history. — S.B.M. 

675.  J.  H.  Bentley,  “Erasmus’  A nnotationes  in  Novum  Testamentum  and  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  Gospels,”  Archiv  fur  Ref ormationsgeschichte! Archive  for  Ref¬ 
ormation  History  [Tubingen]  67  (’76)  33-53. 

Examination  of  Erasmus’  annotations  to  the  Gospels  reveals  three  general  aspects  of 
his  contribution  to  NT  textual  criticism:  concern  for  an  accurate  Latin  translation  of  the 
Greek  Scripture,  care  to  promote  a  proper  understanding  of  the  literal  sense  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  eagerness  to  establish  an  accurate  Greek  text  of  the  NT  Gospels.  Erasmus 
cogently  expressed  the  view  that  human  Evangelists  could  err  and  that  the  received  text 
of  the  Vulgate  could  be  criticized  and  corrected.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  viewed  the 
Scriptures  simply  as  texts  to  be  compared,  collated,  analyzed,  criticized,  and  weighed. 
He  was  always  primarily  concerned  with  their  religious  message  and  their  significance  in 
reforming  16th-century  Christendom. — D.J.H. 
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676.  Y.  Burns,  “Chapter  Numbers  in  Greek  and  Slavonic  Gospel  Codices,”  NTStud 
23  (3,  ’77)  320-333. 

In  the  Greek  continuous-text  codices  five  different  methods  of  dividing  the  Gospel  text 
into  sections  or  chapters  have  been  discerned.  All  but  the  so-called  script-divisions  have 
numbers  in  the  margins  of  the  codices,  and  three  of  the  number  systems  are  also  used  in 
lists  placed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  Gospels  and/or  codices.  These  three  methods 
as  well  as  the  lists  are  to  be  found  in  Slavonic  continuous-text  codices,  and  this  indicates 
a  continuing  dependence  of  the  Slavonic  codices  on  the  Greek.  One  group  of  Greek 
codices  has  been  separated  from  the  rest  by  its  use  of  foot-harmonies  and  may  be 
compared  with  a  group  of  Slavonic  manuscripts  containing  them.  The  numbers  used  in 
the  foot-harmonies  are  the  Ammonian  sections,  and  these  are  also  found  in  the  rubrics  of 
the  earlier  Slavonic  lectionaries.  Seven  of  the  Greek  lectionaries  having  this  chapter- 
number  system  are  related  by  their  lection  boundaries  to  one  of  the  Slavonic  weekday 
lectionaries,  the  Karpina  Gospel.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  more  of  the  Saturday- Sunday 
lectionaries  containing  chapter  numbers  will  be  found  to  be  related  to  the  codices  from 
which  the  earliest  Slavonic  lectionaries  were  translated. — D.J.H. 

677.  W.  Kasper,  “Zur  theologischen  Bedeutung  der  Wunder  Jesu,”  Renovatio  [Bonn] 
32  (4,  ’76)  172-173. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  are  signs  of  (1)  the  salvation  of  God’s  reign  that  has  already 
begun,  (2)  the  mission  and  authority  of  Jesus,  and  (3)  faith.  Faith  in  Jesus’  miracles  is 
trust  in  God’s  omnipotence  and  providence. — D.J.H. 

678.  J.  Kudasiewicz,  “Literatura  kaj  teologia  problemoj  de  la  mirakloj  de  Jesuo,” 
BibRevuo  12  (4,  ’76)  101-115. 

In  examining  the  NT  concept  of  “miracle,”  the  article  defines  the  various  uses  of 
dynamis,  semeion ,  and  ergon  as  against  terata,  paradoxa,  and  aretai.  After  treating  the 
problems  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  history  (the  question  of  fact),  literature 
(the  description),  and  theology  (the  religious  meaning),  the  article  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  the  miracles  in  the  theology  of  the  redaction  of  each  Gospel.  The  miracles 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  are  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  signs  of  the  eschatological 
times. — S.B.M. 

679.  P.  Lapide,  “Hebraisch  im  Evangelium,”  Judaica  [Zurich]  33  (1,  ’77)  7-29. 

Four  facts  speak  for  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  Ur-Gospel  that  the  Evangelists  (or  at 
least  some  of  them)  used  as  a  Vorlage:  the  relatively  late  origin  of  the  Greek  Gospels,  the 
many  textual  variants  in  which  there  are  clear  traces  of  slavish  translation  from  the 
Hebrew,  the  eloquent  patristic  evidence,  and  the  Hebrew  character  of  the  Gospels, 
which  is  basically  the  linguistic  correlative  of  the  Jewishness  of  Jesus  and  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  church.  This  last  point  is  developed  with  specific  examples  under  six  headings: 
Hebrew  keywords,  Hebrew  loanwords,  Hebrew  influence,  grammatical  Hebraisms, 
basic  theological  concepts,  and  retroversions  into  Hebrew. — D.J.H. 

680.  M.  Vellanickal,  “Ministry  in  the  Gospels,”  Biblebhashyam  2  (4,  ’76)  253-266. 

The  disciple-apostle  figure  stood  at  the  origin  of  ministry  in  the  church.  The  apostolic 
ministry  of  the  word  was  then  gradually  shared  and  exercised  by  different  ministers  such 
as  teachers,  prophets,  and  pastors.  Behind  those  who  exercised  this  ministry  stood  the 
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person  of  Jesus  himself.  The  unifying  principle  in  the  diversified  forms  of  ministry  is 
closeness  to  Jesus  Christ  in  discipleship,  which  is  a  call  to  a  life  of  self-commitment  and 
prayerful  union  with  Christ. — D.J.H. 

681.  A.  J.  M.  Wedderburn,  “The  Use  of  the  Gospels  in  Evangelism,”  EvangQuart  49 
(2,  ’77)  74-92. 

The  current  conservative  evangelical  use  of  the  Gospels  assumes  that  an  unproblem¬ 
atic  access  to  the  reality  of  Jesus’  life  is  possible.  But  this  approach  passes  over  many 
serious  difficulties:  the  primacy  of  proclamation  and  interpretation  in  the  Gospels,  the 
formative  effect  of  tradition,  the  problem  of  distinguishing  tradition  (accurate  or  not) 
from  interpretation,  the  faith  demanded  in  accepting  the  Gospels’  account  of  Jesus,  and 
the  nature  of  biblical  inspiration.  Judgments  about  the  worth  of  Scripture  and  its  place 
in  the  church’s  life  and  witness,  as  well  as  about  its  truth,  should  be  based  on  a 
posteriori  arguments  rather  than  a  priori  ones.  [In  the  same  issue  (pp.  93-97)  T.  E. 
Brinnington  replies  that  evangelists  today  should  not  deal  directly  in  preaching  with 
current  trends  in  NT  criticism  but  rather  should  imitate  the  Gospel  writers  in  speaking 
“from  faith  to  faith.”] — D.J.H. 


Jesus 

682.  S.  Castro  SAnchez,  “Los  sentimientos  de  Jesus  de  Nazaret,”  RevistEspir  36 
(142,  ’77)  93-124. 

Perhaps  “mind”  of  Jesus  does  not  fully  reflect  the  interest  of  the  article:  to  analyze  the 
religious  experience  of  Jesus.  The  purpose  of  these  “scientific  meditations”  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  get  some  idea  of  his  person  as  presented  by  the  NT  when  read 
with  the  eyes  of  faith  and  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  experiences  of  Jesus  that  are  the 
basis  of  the  Christian  message.  The  article,  accordingly,  reflects  on  Jesus  as  a  Jew 
“greater”  than  Jacob;  one  born  of  a  woman;  the  temptation  of  Jesus;  Jesus  the  prophet; 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  servant,  the  Son  of  Man;  Jesus  the  Son  of  God;  and  the  risen 
Jesus. — S.B.M. 

683.  K.  David,  “Jesus:  Freedom-Fighter  or  Prince  of  Peace?  (A  paper  written  from  the 
Biblical  angle,  on  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  liberator),”  IndJ ournTheol  24  (3-4,  ’75) 
92-95. 

Jesus  performed  acts  of  liberation  in  order  to  bring  about  a  community  of  people  who 
are  made  whole  and  thereby  enjoy  the  fullness  of  life.  Fie  was  a  liberator  in  the  sense 
that  he  came  to  introduce  a  new  spirit  into  human  affairs  and  to  bring  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  to  people. — D.J.H. 

684.  A.  Feuillet,  “Les  anciens  historiens  profanes  et  la  connaissance  de  Jesus,” 
EspVie  87  (10,  ’77)  145-153. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius  were  poorly  informed  about  Christ  and  the 
Christians  and  were  unable  to  sympathize  with  an  apparently  barbaric  and  obscure 
doctrine.  Even  if  one  admits  the  authenticity  of  the  Testimonium  Flavianum  in  Ant. 
18:63-64  (and  a  very  large  part,  if  not  all,  of  it  does  seem  to  have  been  written  by 
Josephus),  it  is  clear  that  Josephus  had  little  direct  information  about  Jesus.  An  appen¬ 
dix  presents  French  translations  of  three  medieval  versions  and  three  modern  recon¬ 
structions  of  the  Testimonium. — D.J.H. 
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685.  J.  Galot,  “L’aspetto  carismatico  della  vita  di  Gesu,”  CivCatt  128  (3038,  ’77) 
132-148. 

Today’s  charismatic  movement  raises  the  question,  “Was  Jesus  a  charismatic?”  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Holy  Spirit  influenced  his  origins,  infancy,  baptism,  prayer  life,  mission, 
miracles,  preaching,  and  glorified  state.  The  charismatic  gifts,  however,  were  subject  to 
Jesus’  authority  and  to  the  mission  he  had  received  from  the  Father.  Similarly,  those 
commissioned  by  Christ  did  not  oppose  the  institutional  authority  of  the  church  with 
charismatic  gifts. — J.J.C. 

686.  J.  Guillet,  “Jesus  et  la  tradition  d’lsrael,”  Christus  24  (94,  ’77)  193-199. 

Jesus  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  Jewish  tradition  by  immediate  contact  with  his  people 
and  by  familiarity  with  the  cultural  and  spiritual  heritage  of  Israel.  But  in  him  the 
tradition  of  a  single  people  was  opened  up  to  all  cultures,  and  Israel’s  past  became 
humanity’s  present. — D.J.H. 

687.  J.  Lambrecht,  “Jesus  and  Prayer,”  LouvStud  6  (2,  ’76)  128-142. 

The  traditions  and  practices  of  Jewish  prayer  must  be  presupposed  for  Jesus  if  we 
wish  to  understand  his  later  public  life.  After  Easter  the  church  still  recalled  that  Jesus 
prayed  during  his  public  life.  Though  unique  in  consciousness  of  his  mission  and  his 
relation  to  the  Father,  Jesus  emerges  as  the  exemplar  for  our  prayer.  The  collection  of 
directives  about  prayer  in  Mt  6:5-15  and  Lk  11:1-13  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Evangelists, 
but  these  passages  and  others  allow  us  to  get  a  rather  clear  picture  of  Jesus’  teaching  on 
how  to  pray  and  what  to  pray  for.  Even  in  later  generations  the  essential  concern  with 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  maintained.  Reflections  on  praying  through  Christ,  praying  to 
Jesus,  and  Jesus’  praying  in  our  place  conclude  the  article. — D.J.H. 

688.  R.  Leivestad,  “Jesus  og  dpden”  [Jesus  and  Death],  NorskTeolTids  78  (1,  ’77) 
1-22. 

What  little  there  is  in  the  NT  about  death,  outside  of  the  Pauline  letters,  is  scattered, 
unsystematic,  and  indirect.  This  material  as  it  relates  to  Jesus  is  covered  in  five  sections: 
(1)  a  background  survey  of  contemporary  Jewish  views  of  death,  (2)  Jesus’  ideas  about 
death  and  the  hereafter  (e.g.  Mk  12:18-27  parr.),  (3)  death  as  a  paraenetic  motif  in  Jesus’ 
preaching  (e.g.  Lk  12:16-21),  (4)  Jesus’  attitude  and  behavior  toward  the  death  of  others 
(especially  the  motifs  of  compassion  and  combattance),  (5)  a  discussion  of  Jesus’  own 
meeting  with  death.  The  last  two  are  particularly  difficult,  since  they  require  a  certain 
psychological  understanding  and  are  complicated  by  the  issue  of  Jesus’  messianic  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  variations  among  the  four  Evangelists. — J.S.H. 

689.  H.  A.  Lombard,  “Jesus  en  die  ‘Selote’:  ’n  Ondersoek  van  die  begrip  ‘ywer  vir 
God’s  Koninkryk’  ”  [Jesus  and  the  ‘Zealots’:  An  Investigation  of  the  Term  ‘Zeal  for 
God’s  Kingdom’],  TheolEvang  9  (2-3,  ’76)  115-130. 

The  view  that,  already  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  Zealots  were  the  only  and  official 
representatives  of  the  total  Jewish  national  liberation  movement,  is  untenable  on  histor¬ 
ical  grounds.  It  is  an  anomaly  to  speak  of  a  “Zealot  party”  at  that  stage.  In  fact,  a  variety 
of  resistance-movements  existed  among  the  Jews,  based  on  strong  nationalistic  and 
messianic  sentiments  and  inspired  by  the  Maccabean  history.  In  their  revolutionary 
attitude  a  secular-national  motive  (zeal  for  the  restoration  of  God’s  kingdom)  was 
coupled  with  an  apocalyptic  one  (God’s  deliverance  of  his  people).  Jesus’  own  attitude 
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toward  the  question  of  his  messiahship  reflected  these  issues.  He  rejected  any  thought 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  established  by  the  use  of  revolutionary  force.  This 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  conversion  of  the  individual.  Political,  socio¬ 
economic,  and  socio-religious  criticism  and  reform  are  the  results  of  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom,  never  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  itself. — B.C.L. 

690.  J.  M.  Pathrapankal,  “Jesus:  Freedom-Fighter  or  Prince  of  Peace?  (A  paper 
written  from  the  Biblical  angle),”  IndJournTheol  24  (3-4,  ’75)  79-86. 

Examination  of  the  historical  setting  of  Jesus’  death  and  of  his  so-called  revolutionary 
teaching  (see  Mt  10:34;  1 1:12;  Lk  22:35-38)  indicates  that  he  w^as  not  a  freedom-fighter  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  Rather,  Jesus  came  to  establish  a  community  in  which 
each  person  would  become  a  free  human  being.  He  stood  for  freedom  through  nonvio¬ 
lence,  a  freedom  of  personal  appeal  directed  primarily  to  the  conscience  of  the 
individual. — D.J.H. 

691r.  W.  Phillips,  An  Explorer’s  Life  of  Jesus  [NTA  20,  p.  239]. 

G.  W.  Buchanan,  “Exploring  The  Life  of  Jesus,”  Biblical  Archaeology  Review 
[Washington,  DC]  3  (1,  ’77)  33-36,  52. — This  book  is  written  for  conservative,  pious 
Christians  who,  like  the  author,  grew  up  in  a  fundamentalistic  community.  Phillips’s 
lack  of  attention  to  the  methods  of  the  Evangelists  (e.g.  the  use  of  OT  typology  to 
reconstruct  unknown  history,  the  importance  of  the  responsive  chria  in  the  Gospel 
tradition)  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  present  a  scholarly  analysis  of  the  historical 
Jesus.  Although  it  has  been  dressed  up  with  20th-century  scholarly  citations,  the  study 
belongs  with  the  numerous  19th-century  lives  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

692.  X.  Pikaza,  “^Sufren  los  condenados  el  tormento  del  fuego?  El  problema  del 
infierno  en  el  mensaje  de  Jesus,”  BibFe  3  (7,  ’77)  43-56. 

The  article  deals  with  the  problem  of  hell  in  the  message  of  Jesus.  After  some  prelimi¬ 
nary  remarks  on  fire  in  the  religious,  philosophical,  and  psychological  spheres,  it  dis¬ 
cusses  fire  as  a  divine  chastisement  in  the  religious  background  of  Jesus — fire  as  punish¬ 
ment  in  OT  history,  fire  and  the  eschatological  judgment  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  the 
notion  of  the  unquenchable  fire  of  punishment  (Isa  61:22-24).  In  the  message  of  Jesus  not 
only  was  judgment  proclaimed  but  also  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  was  announced. 
Though  his  references  to  the  fire  of  eschatological  judgment  were  few,  Jesus  knew  the 
ancient  traditions  that  viewed  fire  as  a  temporal  punishment,  and  he  spoke  extensively 
of  the  fire  that  destroys  one  who  does  not  seek  to  live  by  the  gospel.  The  Synoptics  leave 
little  doubt  about  the  reality  of  the  condemnation,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  fire. — S.B.M. 

693.  P.  V.  Premasagar,  “Jesus:  Cosmic  Christ  or  a  Man  of  History?  (A  paper  written 
from  the  Biblical  angle),”  IndJournTheol  24  (3-4,  ’75)  104-107. 

The  NT  affirms  Jesus  as  both  the  cosmic  Christ  and  the  man  of  history.  Jesus  as  the 
cosmic  Christ  deserves  our  adoration  and  praise,  but  as  the  man  of  history  he  offers  a 
dynamic  vision  with  a  call  to  discipleship,  action,  and  cooperation  with  God  in  working 
for  a  new  world, — D.J.H. 

694.  F.  Salvoni,  “Verginita  di  Maria  oggi,”  RicBibRel  11  (4,  ’76)  21-35. 

There  are  today  three  positions  on  Mary’s  virginity:  total  rejection  (H.  Kiing),  total 
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acceptance  (G.  M.  Roschini  and  J.  Blinzler),  and  a  middle  position  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  article  answers  Roschini’s  arguments  [§  19-908r]  for  the  perpetual  virginity, 
maintaining  simply  a  virginal  conception.  Then  it  takes  up  the  question  of  the  brothers 
of  Jesus  and  the  identity  of  James  and  Joseph,  Simon  and  Jude.  It  accepts  Kiing’s  view 
as  more  reasonable:  take  “brothers”  in  its  natural  sense  as  long  as  there  are  no  serious 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  Jesus’  greatness  does  not  depend  on  the  virginal  conception,  nor 
does  the  virginal  conception  itself  belong  to  the  nucleus  of  the  gospel  message.  But  one 
must  be  careful  not  to  deny  it  outright  as  does  Kiing.  The  article  takes  Kiing’s  arguments 
one  by  one  and  shows  their  inadequacy. — S.B.M. 

695.  R.  Schelert,  “The  Continuing  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus,”  RestorQuart  19 
(4,  ’76)  229-249. 

After  defining  the  historical  Jesus  as  “the  man  who  can  be  discovered  by  the  ‘scientific’ 
methods  of  the  historian,”  the  article  describes  and  criticizes  the  old  quest  initiated  by  H. 
S.  Reimarus,  R.  Bultmann’s  views  on  the  historical  Jesus  compared  with  the  claims  of 
the  kerygma,  and  the  new  quest  undertaken  by  Bultmann’s  students.  The  exploration  of 
Jesus  as  a  man  can  never  stop  because  he  was  totally  human  and  we  must  comprehend 
our  humanity  through  him.  He  was  also  totally  divine,  and  we  must  fathom  God 
through  him.  An  appendix  lists  criteria  for  distinguishing  the  authentic  words  of 
Jesus. — D.J.H. 


696.  J.  Verghis,  “Jesus:  Freedom-Fighter  or  Prince  of  Peace?  (A  Paper  written  from 
the  Biblical  angle),”  IndJ ournTheol  24  (3-4,  ’75)  87-91. 

Jesus  was  neither  a  freedom-fighter  nor  a  prince  of  peace  in  the  way  that  we  use  those 
terms  today.  Instead  of  being  one  who  fights  for  freedom,  he  was  the  liberator  who 
offered  life  abundant  by  his  own  self-sacrifice.  It  is  better  to  call  him  a  freedom-giver 
than  a  freedom-fighter. — D.J.H. 

697.  D.  Zeller,  “Prophetisches  Wissen  um  die  Zukunft  in  synoptischen  Jesusworten,” 
TheolPhil  52  (2,  ’77)  258-271. 

The  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  tradition  as  one  who  knew  the  divine  plan 
places  him  in  line  with  the  OT  prophets.  His  basic  certainty  about  the  coming  kingdom, 
the  call  to  repentance,  and  the  blessings  and  woes  (see  Mk  1:15;  Lk  6:20-23)  all  have 
analogies  in  OT  prophecy.  This  great  revolution  of  the  kingdom  was  so  near  that  it 
seemed  already  to  have  begun  in  the  activity  of  Jesus.  His  basic  certainty  about  the 
kingdom  remained  firm  even  as  he  faced  death  (see  Mk  14:25),  though  with  an  existen¬ 
tial  rather  than  temporal  conviction.  While  Jesus  himself  did  not  experience  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom,  it  remained  the  reality  that  determined  and  fulfilled  his  life.  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  meaning  of  the  kingdom  and  how  Jesus’  preaching  of  it  is  carried  on 
conclude  the  article. — D.J.H. 

Jesus,  §  21-819. 


Passion  and  Death 

698.  J.  Czerski,  “Die  Passion  Christi  in  den  synoptischen  Evangelien  im  Lichte  der 
historisch-literarischen  Kritik,”  CollTheol  46  (special  issue,  ’76)  81-96. 

The  pre-Markan  passion  narrative  had  this  structure:  arrest  (Mk  14:43-46),  trial 
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before  the  Sanhedrin  (14:53,  55-65),  trial  before  Pilate  (15:2-5),  mockery  of  Jesus  (15:16- 
20a),  crucifixion  (15:20b-39  minus  vv.  28,  33,  38),  burial  (15:42-47),  and  empty  tomb 
(16:1a,  2,  4-6,  8a).  Form  criticism  allows  us  to  discern  several  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  passion  story:  (1)  death  and  burial  of  Jesus,  (2)  crucifixion  and  trial  before  Pilate, 
(3)  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  empty  tomb,  and  (4)  supplementary  episodes  and 
pieces  of  tradition.  [The  article  appears  in  Polish  in  CollTheol  46  (4,  ’76)  29-43.] — 
D.J.H. 

699  B.  Ferraro,  “A  Significa^ao  Politica  da  Morte  de  Jesus  a  Luz  do  Novo  Tes- 
tamento,”  RevistEclBras  36  (144,  ’76)  811-857. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  analyze  the  death  of  Jesus  and  to  examine  the  plurality 
of  interpretations  of  it  in  the  NT.  One  of  the  principal  points  in  the  NT  is  the  identity  of 
the  crucified  Lord  with  the  risen  Christ  in  the  kerygma.  This  identity  between  the 
pre-Easter  and  the  post-Easter  Jesus  is  the  key  to  understanding  the  political  sig¬ 
nificance  of  his  death.  To  arrive  at  this,  the  article  proceeds  by  an  analysis  of  the 
attitudes  and  actions  of  Jesus,  of  the  Gospel  controversies  (those  with  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  those  concerning  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  those  about  messianism)  as 
signs  of  rejection,  of  the  social  reality  that  was  the  context  of  Jesus’  message,  and  of  the 
political  significance  of  the  trial  of  Jesus.  From  this  the  article  draws  certain  conclusions 
about  the  juridical,  theological,  apologetic,  historical-prophetic,  and  political  aspects  of 
the  trial.  Even  though  the  death  of  Jesus  had  a  political  significance  of  its  own,  it  must 
be  fully  understood  in  the  light  of  the  faith  of  Christians  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ. — S.B.M. 


700.  P.-E.  Guillet,  “Entree  en  scene  de  Pilate,”  CahCercErnRen  24  (98,  ’77)  1-24. 

Nothing  in  the  Talmud  or  the  genuine  Pauline  letters  attributes  a  role  to  Pilate  in  the 
death  of  Jesus.  Pilate  entered  the  scene  of  the  passion  story  in  the  edition  of  Mk  that  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Jewish-Christian  animosity  toward  the  emperor  Hadrian’s  meas¬ 
ures  in  putting  down  the  Bar  Kokhba  rebellion. — D.J.H. 

701.  J.  Kottackal,  “The  Folly  of  the  Cross,”  Biblebhashyam  3  (1,  ’77)  48-57. 

Jesus’  death  on  the  cross  was  a  scandal  for  Jews  and  a  folly  to  the  Gentiles  (see  1  Cor 
1:23-24),  but  love  gave  meaning  to  this  apparent  foolishness.  In  harmony  with  and  in 
obedience  to  the  salvific  will  of  the  Father,  the  cross  can  be  considered  as  a  folly  of  love 
on  the  part  of  Christ  the  Son.  If  Christ  died  for  us  who  were  nothing  to  him,  how  much 
more  ought  we  to  live  for  him  who  is  everything  to  us? — D.J.H. 

702.  P.  E.  Lapide,  “Verrater  oder  verraten?  Judas  in  evangelischer  und  jiidischer 
Sicht,”  Lutherische  Monatshefte  [Hamburg]  16  (2,  ’77)  75-79. 

The  word  “Iscariot”  most  likely  depends  on  the  Latin  sicarius,  and  so  Judas  was 
probably  one  of  the  several  Zealots  among  Jesus’  disciples.  The  NT  references  to  Judas 
are  heavily  influenced  by  the  OT  and  each  Evangelist  paints  his  own  picture  of  Judas, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  historical  figure.  Various  explanations  have 
been  advanced  for  his  betrayal  of  Jesus:  to  force  Jesus  to  prove  his  messiahship,  to 
punish  Jesus  for  not  leading  the  revolt  against  Rome,  or  to  fulfill  the  divine  plan  for 
redemption. — D.J.H. 
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703.  J.  N.  M.  Wijngaards,  “The  Awe-Inspiring  Reality  of  Christ’s  Silence,”  IncL 
JournTheol  24  (3-4,  ’75)  132-142. 

The  inner  cohesion  of  Christ’s  silence  with  the  other  events  in  the  passion  story 
demonstrates  that  this  is  not  a  later  reconstruction  designed  to  fit  Isa  53:7-8.  In  Letter  to 
the  Ephesians ,  Ignatius  put  down  the  kernel  of  a  real  theology  of  Christ’s  silence.  After 
reflecting  on  the  silence  of  God  in  Qoheleth  and  on  the  devaluation  of  the  word  in  our 
time,  the  article  explores  the  ways  in  which  Christ  communicates  to  us  through  his 
silence. — D.J.H. 

The  Resurrection 

704.  M.  Dummett,  “Biblical  Exegesis  and  the  Resurrection,”  NewBlackfr  58  (681,  ’77) 
56-72. 

If  one  reads  the  Gospels  ready  to  learn  what  they  have  to  tell,  one  must  suppose  that 
the  Evangelists  intended  to  convey  that  the  body  of  Jesus  seen  by  the  disciples  was  a  real 
body  and  that  it  was  the  same  one  that  had  been  placed  in  the  tomb.  The  resurrection 
stories  are  meant  to  be  taken  quite  literally,  and  in  several  cases  the  writers  went  out  of 
their  way  to  repudiate  a  nonliteral  interpretation.  All  too  frequently  modern  exegetes 
decide  what  they  want  to  believe  and  then  announce  the  existence  of  a  literary  form 
according  to  which  that  is  what  the  sources  mean. — D.J.H. 

705.  F.  Kerr,  “Exegesis  and  Easter,”  NewBlackfr  58  (682,  ’77)  108-121. 

The  problems  that  biblical  criticism  creates  for  Catholics  cannot  be  disposed  of  so 
summarily  as  M.  Dummett  thinks  [see  preceding  abstract].  After  remarks  on 
pseudonymous  writings  and  midrashic  exegesis,  the  article  focuses  on  the  freedom  with 
which  the  Evangelists  treated  their  material  in  the  crucifixion  stories.  Then  the  empty- 
tomb  and  appearance  accounts  in  the  Gospels  are  investigated.  The  NT  resurrection 
narratives  are  the  outcome  of  reflection  on  an  essentially  unrepresentable  and  unique 
event.  Far  from  diminishing  the  fullness  of  Easter  faith,  modern  exegesis  can  reveal  it 
more  fully. — D.J.H. 

706.  G.  Turner,  “He  was  Raised  and  has  Appeared:  Evidence  and  Faith,” 
NewBlackfr  58  (683,  ’77)  160-166. 

First-century  Jews  would  undoubtedly  have  understood  the  apostles’  message  regard¬ 
ing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  an  announcement  about  the  revivifying  of  an  actual 
body.  The  difficulties  presented  by  the  appearance  stories  need  not  undermine  their 
basic  credibility.  If  we  are  to  have  some  sort  of  evidence  for  our  faith,  it  needs  to  be  said 
that  Jesus  was  seen  (in  the  ordinary  sense)  by  his  disciples  and  that  he  spoke  with 
them. — D.J.H. 


Synoptics 

707.  M.  Causse,  “Etudes  sur  le  probleme  synoptique,”  EtudTheolRel  52  (1,  ’77) 
125-132. 

The  article  draws  attention  to  the  contributions  made  to  the  discussion  of  the  Synoptic 
problem  by  F.  Neirynck’s  The  Minor  Agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark 
(1975)  and  L.  Frey’s  Analyse  ordinale  des  evangiles  synoptiques  (1972).  As  a  supplement 
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to  Frey’s  Cartesian  graph  of  sequential  relationships  between  Mt  and  Lk,  it  provides 
Cartesian  graphs  of  the  sequential  relationships  between  Mk  and  Mt  and  between  Mk 
and  Lk. — D.J.H. 

708.  W.  R.  Farmer,  “Modern  Developments  of  Griesbach’s  Hypothesis,”  NTStud  23 
(3,  ’77)  275-295. 

The  Griesbach  hypothesis  for  explaining  the  relationships  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
stands  today  as  the  most  carefully  explained  and  supported  hypothesis  available  for  use 
by  scholars.  It  has  received  favorable  attention  recently  because  it  offers  a  credible 
explanation  for  the  order  of  the  episodes  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  because  it  has 
gained  support  from  certain  developments  in  Synoptic  criticism,  i.e.  interest  in  the 
characteristics  of  textual  conflation,  the  cultural  context  in  which  the  Evangelists  did 
their  work,  and  the  use  that  Luke  may  have  made  of  Mt.  The  article  also  answers  nine 
objections  against  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  posed  by  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  and  discusses  in  an 
epilogue  the  arguments  from  order  raised  by  B.  H.  Streeter,  J.  J.  Griesbach,  and  C. 
Lachmann  respectively. — D.J.H. 

709.  J.-T.  Maertens,  “La  structure  des  recits  de  miracles  dans  les  synoptiques,” 
StudRel/SciRel  6  (3,  ’76-’77)  253-266. 

A  structural  analysis  of  twenty-seven  miracle  stories  in  the  Synoptic  tradition  with 
special  concern  for  these  seven  features:  the  initial  entries  and  exits  of  the  principal 
actant  (spatial  index),  the  occurrence  of  the  miracles  at  the  boundary  of  two  time  periods 
(temporal  index),  the  status  of  the  sick  actant  as  somehow  excluded  from  full  Jewish 
identity,  the  function  of  the  adversary  actant  and  his  allies,  the  hero’s  behavior  in  the 
face  of  the  opponents,  the  liberating  function  of  the  principal  actant,  and  the  concluding 
enlargement  of  desire.  Stories  dealing  with  Jewish  identity  and  with  pagan  otherness 
have  distinct  patterns.  The  setting  in  life  of  these  miracle  stories  was  the  Christian 
community’s  posing  concretely  the  problem  of  relations  between  Jews  and  pagans, 
between  pure  and  impure,  in  its  midst. — D.J.H. 

710.  B.  Reicke,  “Griesbach  und  die  synoptische  Frage,”  TheolZeit  32  (6,  ’76)  341-359. 

In  his  Commentatio  of  1789-90,  which  appeared  with  supplementary  material  in  1794, 
J.  J.  Griesbach  elaborated  his  hypothesis  of  the  dependence  of  Mk  on  Mt  and  Lk:  with 
characteristic  economy  of  expression,  Mark  handed  on  in  his  own  fashion  the  words, 
deeds,  and  experiences  of  Jesus  that  he  had  excerpted  from  Mt  and  Lk.  Griesbach 
argued  that  G.  C.  Storr’s  thesis  of  the  priority  of  Mk  could  not  explain  why  Matthew 
would  have  omitted  or  altered  cohesive  sections  of  Mk.  Griesbach’s  hypothesis  found  its 
ablest  defender  in  the  Basel  theologian  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  The  Tubingen  school  ac¬ 
cepted  the  hypothesis,  not  so  much  on  literary  grounds,  but  rather  on  the  basis  of 
Tendenzkritik .  Soon,  however,  the  priority  of  Mk  and  the  existence  of  the  logia-source 
received  wide  acceptance  in  Germany  and  in  other  countries.  Regarded  as  axioms  today, 
such  “idola  theatri”  are  still  in  need  of  critical  examination. — G.R.B. 

711.  R.  Riesner,  “Wie  sicher  ist  die  Zwei-Quellen-Theorie?”  TheolBeitr  8  (2,  ’77) 
49-73. 

Because  of  its  inner  weakness  and  in  view  of  recent  challenges,  the  Two-Document 
hypothesis  should  be  considered  as  only  one  of  several  competing  theories  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Synoptic  problem.  The  article  first  outlines  the  history  of  the  theory,  then 
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subjects  the  hypothesis  of  the  priority  of  Mk  to  a  critique  based  upon  statistical  data,  the 
framework  of  the  Synoptic  tradition,  criteria  of  past  research,  and  an  examination  of 
some  key  passages  (Mk  1:29-31  parr.;  2:18-22  parr.;  10:l-12/Mt  19:1-12;  12:1-12  parr.). 
A  final  section  traces  the  outlook  for  the  future.  Intensive  research  into  the  Synoptic 
problem  must  continue  because  the  Two-Document  hypothesis  raises  more  questions 
than  it  answers.  Secondly,  the  Synoptic  tradition  should  be  investigated  without  assum¬ 
ing  the  priority  of  any  Gospel.  Finally,  there  are  important  tools  at  hand  such  as 
comparison  of  the  Synoptic  material,  oral  tradition,  the  historical  background  of  the 
Gospels,  and  the  Aramaic  of  that  time. — J.J.C. 

712.  G.  Segalla,  “Cristologia  implicita  nelle  parabole  di  Gesu,”  Teologia  1  (4,  76) 
297-337. 

Thus  far  the  study  of  the  parables  has  concentrated  on  their  historical  context  as 
parabolic  utterances  and  on  their  eschatological  context  as  proclamations  of  the  king¬ 
dom  (C.  H.  Dodd  and  J.  Jeremias).  The  parables  have  received  an  anthropological  and 
existential  interpretation  at  the  hands  of  E.  Fuchs  and  E.  Linnemann,  and  they  have 
been  the  object  of  linguistic  study  by  D.  O.  Via,  Jr.  Recent  interest  in  Christology  has 
led  to  a  rediscovery  of  the  Christological  message  of  the  parables,  but  this  raises  a 
methodological  question  and  underlines  the  need  for  establishing  the  framework  within 
which  the  implicit  Christology  can  be  defined.  The  parables  are  figurative  and  also 
revelatory  discourses  with  links  to  a  historical-social  situation,  to  the  OT,  and  to  the 
ministry  of  Jesus.  To  see  how  the  parables  reveal  the  mystery  of  Jesus,  the  article 
examines  (1)  the  rejection  of  the  divine  invitation  in  the  polemical  parables,  (2)  the 
apologetic  quality  of  some  parables  as  they  reveal  God’s  action  in  the  deeds  of  Jesus,  and 
(3)  eschatological  Christology  and  the  disciples.  The  Christology  of  the  parables,  though 
rich,  is  quite  implicit  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  post-Easter  church.  Yet  in  them 
Jesus  reveals  himself  and  his  role  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — S.B.M. 

713.  B.  H.  Throckmorton,  Jr.,  “Mark  and  Roger  of  Hoveden, ”  CathBibQuart  39  (1, 
77)  103-106. 

A  response  to  T.  R.  W.  Longstaff’s  suggestion  [§  20-73]  that  the  three  interrelated 
accounts  of  Thomas  Becket’s  return  to  England  in  1170  provide  a  useful  analogy  for 
understanding  the  relations  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Roger  of  Hoveden’s  method 
of  conflation  was  to  quote  a  substantial  block  of  material  from  one  source  and  then  from 
another,  making  very  few  verbal  alterations  as  he  went  along.  He  transcribed  rather 
than  rewrote;  he  copied  rather  than  created.  But  on  the  assumption  that  Mark  conflated 
Mt  and  Lk,  Mark  did  not  quote  more  than  a  few  consecutive  words  verbatim.  The 
parallels  in  the  Gospels  are  quite  different  in  kind  from  those  found  in  the  narratives 
about  Thomas  Becket,  and  therefore  one  ought  not  to  make  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the  Gospel  parallels  based  on  what  one  knows  about  the  use  that  Roger  of  Hoveden 
made  of  his  two  sources. — D.J.H. 

714.  R.  Yates,  “Jesus  and  the  Demonic  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,”  IrTheolQuart  44  (1, 
77)  39-57. 

Examination  of  the  temptation  stories,  the  exorcisms,  and  the  miscellaneous  refer¬ 
ences  concerning  Jesus  and  the  demons  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  points  to  two  major 
conclusions:  (1)  As  compared  with  the  demon-riddled  world  of  contemporary  belief,  the 
Gospels  reveal  a  simplification  of  these  ideas  and  a  stress  on  the  close  connection  be- 
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tween  the  operation  of  the  demons  and  Satan.  (2)  The  message  of  the  Gospels  is  that 
Jesus  exercised  his  power  over  demons  as  God’s  representative  and  that  through  this 
ministry  the  kingdom  of  God  was  being  inaugurated  and  Satan  and  his  hosts  were  being 
attacked  and  defeated.  The  final  defeat  of  evil,  however,  was  not  brought  about  by  a 
Messiah  exercising  divine  power  but  rather  by  the  human  capacity  to  suffer  on  behalf  of 
others. — D.J.H. 


Synoptics,  §  21-717. 

Matthew 

715.  D.  L.  Barr,  “The  drama  of  Matthew’s  Gospel:  a  reconsideration  of  its  structure 
and  purpose,”  Theology  Digest  [St.  Louis,  MO]  24  (4,  ’76)  349-359. 

The  five  great  blocks  of  teaching  material  in  Mt  5 — 7,  10,  13,  18,  23 — 25  are  hard  to 
ignore.  B.  W.  Bacon’s  attempt  at  discerning  the  structure  of  the  Gospel  was  essentially 
correct,  with  two  important  reservations.  (1)  Instead  of  being  breaks,  the  discourses 
connect  the  narrative  sections  and  thus  produce  a  succession  of  six  narrative  units 
carefully  interpreted  by  five  discourse  units.  (2)  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
structure  of  Mt  was  an  imitation  of  the  Pentateuch.  Rather,  Matthew  used  structure  and 
plot  to  show  the  continuity  between  Israel  and  the  church  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
church  had  become  increasingly  Gentile  and  separated  from  the  synagogue. — D.J.H. 

716.  J.  M.  Gibbs,  “Matthew’s  Use  of  ‘Kingdom’,  ‘Kingdom  of  God’  and  ‘Kingdom  of 
Heaven,’  ”  Bangalore  Theological  Forum  [Bangalore]  8  (1,  ’76)  60-79. 

Discounting  “Son  of  God”  and  “kingdom  of  God”  passages  in  Mk  and  Mt,  Matthew’s 
use  of  theos  is  70%  of  Mark’s  frequency.  Thus  reverential  Jewishness  does  not  explain 
Matthew’s  use  of  “kingdom  of  heaven.”  Examination  of  all  passages  using  “kingdom” 
unmodified,  “kingdom  of  God,”  and  “kingdom  of  heaven”  shows  that  “kingdom”  covers 
both  present  and  future,  “kingdom  of  God”  is  used  for  present  grace  and  demand,  and 
“kingdom  of  heaven”  points  to  future  promise  and  consummation.  “Kingdom  of 
heaven”  is  anticipated  in  Jesus’  person  in  Mt  11:12  and  23:13  with  ho  mikroteros  (“the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven”),  in  Mt  11:11  (probably  also  in  13:32)  being  Jesus  himself 
in  relation  to  the  disciples  as  hoi  mikroi.  The  kingdom  of  the/my  Father  (6:10;  13:43; 
26:29)  is  the  inaugurated  goal  toward  which  the  disciples  move.  Matthew’s  varied  usage 
balances  present  grace  and  demand  with  future  promise  and  consummation. — J.M.G. 
(Author.) 

717.  W.  O.  Walker,  Jr.,  “A  Method  for  Identifying  Redactional  Passages  in  Matthew 
on  Functional  and  Linguistic  Grounds,”  CathBibQuart  39  (1,  ’77)  76-93. 

The  method  proposed  for  identifying  redactional  passages  in  Mt  involves  seven 
stages:  (1)  isolating  on  the  basis  of  common  sense  considerations  those  passages  that  on 
functional  grounds  can  be  regarded  as  redactional,  (2)  narrowing  the  list  to  those 
passages  that  are  almost  certainly  redactional,  (3)  compiling  a  list  of  significant  linguistic 
phenomena  that  occur  twice  or  more  on  the  minimal  list,  (4)  examining  the  passages  on 
the  maximal  list  for  the  presence  of  the  linguistic  phenomena  from  the  minimal  list,  (5) 
compiling  a  list  of  significant  linguistic  phenomena  occurring  twice  or  more  in  passages 
on  the  new  expanded  list,  (6)  examining  the  remaining  passages  on  the  maximal  list  but 
omitted  from  the  minimal  list  and  not  restored  to  the  expanded  list  for  the  presence  of 
the  significant  linguistic  phenomena  found  twice  or  more  in  the  passages  on  the  ex- 
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panded  list,  (7)  continuing  the  process  described  in  stages  three  through  six  as  long  as  it 
produces  results.  In  order  to  distinguish  final  redaction  from  earlier  redaction,  W.  R. 
Farmer’s  linguistic  criteria  of  recurrence,  distribution,  and  interlacing  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  functional  principle:  where  a  redactional  passage  provides  a  key  to  the 
literary  structure  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  then  it  can  be  assumed  that  this  passage,  at 
least  in  its  present  form,  is  potentially  the  work  of  the  final  redactor.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  method  proposed  for  identifying  redactional  passages  in  Mt  will  aid  in  solving 
the  Synoptic  problem. — D.J.H. 

Mt,  §  21-980. 

718.  [Mt  1:1-16]  C.  H.  Gordon,  “Paternity  at  Two  Levels,”  Jo urnBibLit  96  (1,  ’77) 

101. 

The  two  different  genealogies  of  Jesus  in  Mt  1:1-16  and  Lk  3:23-38  agree  that  Jesus  is 
descended  from  King  David  through  Joseph.  Thus  it  is  not  the  divine  paternity  of  Jesus 
but  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  that  legitimizes  Jesus  as  King  of  the  Jews.  The  difficulty  is 
how  Joseph’s  line  can  be  applied  to  Jesus,  since  Mary  was  his  only  human  parent,  who 
conceived  her  son  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  However,  the  royal  genealogy  of  Christ 
through  Joseph  is  not  a  paradox  in  the  realm  of  Near  East  concepts  existing  from  the 
Bronze  Age  into  Roman  times.  The  Pharaohs  claimed  paternity  at  two  levels — human 
and  divine — and  their  royal  station  stemmed  from  the  human  father.  Dual  paternity  was 
common  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  e.g.  Odysseus  was  heir  to  the  throne  of  Ithaca 
because  of  his  human  father  Laertes.  Thus,  dual  paternity  was  widely  reflected  in  the 
biblical  world,  and  one’s  position  in  society  came  not  from  one’s  divine  father,  but  from 
one's  mother’s  husband. — M.P.H. 

719.  [Mt  4:1-11]  H.  Muszynski,  “Kuszenie  Chrystusa  w  tradycji  synoptycznej  (Die 
Versuchung  Jesu  in  der  synoptischen  Tradition),”  CollTheol  46  (3,  ’76)  17-41. 

The  literary-critical  review  of  the  accounts  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  (Mt  4:1-11;  Mk 
1:12-13;  Lk  4:1-13)  highlights  the  dependence  of  Mt/Lk  on  Mk,  though  the  former 
accounts  are  fashioned  differently.  The  literary  form  of  Mt/Lk  is  a  Jewish-Christian 
haggadah  utilizing  Scripture  to  explain  the  identity  of  Jesus;  Mk’s  version  is  clearly  in 
the  apocalyptic  form.  Finally,  the  theological  content  of  the  stories  indicates  that  their 
purpose  was  to  show  how  Jesus  viewed  himself  as  Son  of  God.  Jesus  here  repeated  and 
passed  the  “tests”  Israel  took  and  failed  in  the  Exodus.  The  Sitz  im  Leben  of  the 
accounts  is  therefore  the  Jewish-Hellenistic  catechesis  of  the  primitive  church. — J.P. 

720.  G.  Schwarz,  “  ‘Ihnen  gehort  das  Himmelreich’?  (Matthaus  v.  3),”  NTStucL  23  (3, 
’77)  341-34 3. 

The  original  form  of  Mt  5:3b  contained  the  verb  ploutisthesontai .  This  word  was 
directly  antithetical  to  ptochoi  and  preserved  the  parallelism  with  Mt  5:4,  6.  The 
beatitude  as  a  whole  expressed  hopes  for  the  coming  kingdom  (cf.  Jas  2:5).  But  because 
it  could  have  been  easily  misunderstood  as  referring  to  a  material  kingdom,  the  second 
part  was  changed  to  “for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” — D.J.H. 

721.  [Mt  5:47]  J.  C.  das  Neves,  “Quern  sao  os  ethnikoi  do  Evangelho  de  Mateus?” 
Didaskalia  [Lisbon]  4  (1,  ’74)  229-235. 

In  the  Greek  translations  of  the  OT  the  word  ethnos  not  only  refers  to  a  pagan 
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nation(s)  but  also  is  used  to  describe  the  people  of  Israel  (frequently  in  a  negative  sense). 
The  Greek  translators  of  the  OT  never  used  ethnikoi,  but  attention  to  the  literary  and 
theological  contexts  of  its  occurrences  in  Mt  5:47;  6:7;  18:17  suggests  that  it  designates 
impious,  rebellious,  and  sinful  persons  rather  than  pagans  in  the  strict  sense.  Its  appear¬ 
ances  in  synonymous  parallelism  with  telonai  in  5:46-47  and  18:17  and  with  hypokritai 
in  6:5-7  indicate  that  ethnikoi  could  even  designate  Jews  with  respect  to  their  attitudes 
toward  Christ  and  the  church. — D.J.H. 

Mt  6:7,  §  21-721. 

722.  G.  Menestrina,  “Sicutin  caeloetin  terra (Nota a.Matteo  6,10),” BibOr  19(1,  ’77) 
5-8. 

Unlike  the  French  Bible  de  Jerusalem ,  the  Vulgate  and  Italian  Bibles  have  the  order 
“in  heaven  and  on  earth.”  In  the  OT,  “heaven  and  earth”  are  often  paired  and  closely 
connected  with  the  idea  of  God  as  creator,  i.e.  whatever  happens  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
results  from  divine  intervention.  A  translation  of  Mt  6:10  should  preserve  this  paral¬ 
lelism  and  could  read  “thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,”  the  sense  being  that 
the  perfection  with  which  God’s  will  is  done  in  heaven  should  extend  to  earth  also. — 

J.J.c. 

723.  D.  Hill,  “False  Prophets  and  Charismatics:  Structure  and  Interpretation  in 
Matthew  7,15-23,”  Biblica  57  (3,  ’76)  327-348. 

Analysis  of  the  structure  and  redaction  of  Mt  7:15-23  indicates  that  vv.  22-23  ought 
not  to  be  used  to  identify  the  false  prophets  referred  to  in  v.  15.  Matthew  was  opposing 
two  distinct  groups.  There  was  a  body  of  charismatic  prophets  (vv.  22-23)  within  the 
church  whose  activities  were  insufficient  to  ensure  for  them  entrance  to  the  kingdom 
because  they  had  failed  to  fulfill  the  will  of  God  and  to  obey  the  Father’s  will  revealed  by 
Jesus.  The  false  prophets  (v.  15)  were  a  group  coming  into  the  church  from  the  outside  to 
threaten,  deceive,  subvert,  and  rob.  Among  the  many  groups  with  whom  these  false 
prophets  have  been  identified,  the  one  that  is  most  likely  in  view  of  what  was  said  about 
them  in  vv.  15-20  and  in  view  of  the  known  character  and  probable  setting  of  Matthew’s 
redactional  activity  is  that  they  were  Jewish  teachers  and  none  other  than  the 
Pharisees. — D.J.H. 

724.  M.  Kramer,  “Hiitet  euch  von  den  falschen  Propheten.  Eine  iiberlieferungsge- 
schichtliche  Untersuchung  zu  Mt  7,15-23  /  Lk  6,43-46 /  Mt  12 ,33-37 ,” Biblica  57  (3, 
’76)  349-377. 

The  material  in  Mt  7:15-23;  Lk  6:43-46;  Mt  12:33-37  arose  from  three  sayings  of  Jesus: 
(1)  “Either  make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  good,  or  make  the  tree  rotten  and  its  fruit 
rotten.  For  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.”  (2)  “Surely  they  do  not  gather  grapes  from 
thorns  or  pick  figs  from  thistles?”  (3)  “Why  do  you  call  me  ‘Master,  Master’  but  do  not  do 
the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven?”  At  an  early  stage  in  the  church’s  history  these  sayings 
played  an  important  role  in  the  controversy  about  the  abiding  validity  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  for  Christians.  Both  the  Torah-rigorists  and  the  antinomians  appealed  to  them. 
By  the  time  Mt  and  Lk  were  composed,  the  debate  had  been  more  or  less  settled  in  favor 
of  a  Jesus-Torah  and  the  focus  of  the  sayings  had  shifted  to  false  teaching  within  the 
community.  Nevertheless,  the  earlier  debate  left  its  mark  in  Luke’s  defense  of  the 
Jesus-Torah  of  the  Pauline  circle  and  Matthew’s  corrected  variant  of  the  Torah-rigorist 
position. — D.J.H. 
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725.  [Mt  12:1-8]  M.  Cohen,  “La  controverse  de  Jesus  et  des  Pharisiens  a  propos  de  la 

A 

cueillette  des  epis,  selon  l’Evangile  de  saint  Matthieu,”  MelSciRel  34  (1,  ’77)  3-12. 

This  summary  of  a  course  offered  as  an  introduction  to  rabbinic  literature  at  the 
University  of  Lille  III  deals  with  the  permanent  crux  of  the  pericope  on  plucking  the  ears 
of  grain  on  the  Sabbath  (Mt  12:1-8  parr.).  Pointing  out  the  salient  difficulties  in  the 
passage  (the  “second  first  Sabbath,”  the  motive  behind  the  action  of  the  disciples,  etc.), 
the  article  shows  how  D.  Daube’s  thesis  on  the  matter  is  not  very  convincing.  Contrary 
to  Daube’s  view,  Matthew’s  arguments  constitute  an  integral  part  of  his  teaching.  The 
solution  proposed  here  rests  on  a  chronological  argument.  The  Sabbath  in  question  was 
the  second  Sabbath  of  Nisan  and  the  first  in  the  Pentecost  computus.  On  the  following 
day,  the  16th  of  Nisan,  there  was  the  solemn  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  grain,  when  eating 
the  new  harvest  became  licit.  Matthew  was  probably  aware  that  the  argument  from 
David’s  action  was  not  sufficient  to  exculpate  the  disciples,  and  he  tried  therefore  to 
shore  up  this  argument  with  another  that  is  similar  to  the  one  employed  by  R.  Yohanan 
ben  Zakkai.  A  comparison  of  Mt  with  the  text  of  Abot  de-Rabbi  Nathan  shows  that  both 
express  an  identical  conception  of  the  spiritualization  of  cult. — S.B.M. 

Mt  12:31-32,  §  21-745. 

Mt  12:33-37,  §  21-724. 

726.  [Mt  13:1-52]  J.  Lambrecht,  “Parabels  in  Mt.  13,”  TijdTheol  17  (1,  ’77)  25-47. 

Matthew’s  parable  discourse  in  chap.  13  brings  together  elements  from  Mk  4,  Q,  and 
Sondergut  and  has  two  main  parts  (vv.  1-35  and  36-52).  Both  parts  have  an  introduction 
(vv.  l-3a,  36a)  and  a  conclusion  (vv.  34-35,  51-52).  In  the  first  part  the  audience  is  the 
crowd,  then  the  disciples  alone,  and  again  the  crowd;  in  the  second  part  the  disciples 
alone  are  addressed.  The  first  part  is  situated  beside  the  sea,  the  second  in  the  house.  In 
the  first  part  the  idea  of  obstinacy  (vv.  10-23)  seems  to  dominate,  and  there  is  an 
opposition  between  the  crowds  who  do  not  understand  and  the  disciples  to  whom  it  has 
been  given  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom.  The  second  part  is  dominated  by  the 
theme  of  judgment  that  is  explicit  in  both  the  opening  interpretation  of  the  tares  (vv. 
35-43)  and  the  concluding  parable  of  the  net  (vv.  47-50).  At  the  end  of  the  age  the 
evildoers  will  be  separated  from  the  righteous  according  to  the  moral  criterion  of  how 
they  lived.  In  Matthew’s  conception,  this  judgment  is  perhaps  simultaneously 
Christological-ecclesial  and  moral-universal.  If  so,  the  condemned  will  include  both 
those  who  reject  Christ  and  all  evildoers. — D.J.H. 

Mt  13:57,  §  21-789. 

Mt  18:17,  §  21-721. 

727.  J.  B.  Kipper,  “Quanto  Valem  os  10.000  Talentos  da  Parabola  (Mt  18,  23-35),” 
RevistCultBib  1  (1,  ’77)  83-89. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  the  “talent”  in  the  Matthean  parable,  the  article  examines  the 
evidence  from  the  income  of  Ptolemy  II  of  Egypt  (285-247  B.C.),  from  Zamain  Numidia 
(202  B.C.),  from  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (190  B.C.),  etc.,  concluding  that  10,000  talents 
was  an  enormous  sum  that  no  ordinary  individual  could  hope  to  repay.  The  parable, 
nevertheless,  illustrates  God’s  pardon  of  so  enormous  a  debt.  1  he  sums  owed  the  servant 
himself  are  insignificant  by  comparison. — S.B.M. 
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Mt  19:16-22,  §  21-752. 

Mt  20:1-16,  §  21-642. 

728.  R.  Bartnicki,  “Tekst  Za  9,9-10  w  perykopach  Mt  21,1-11  i  J  12,12-19  (Le  texte 
Za  9,9-10  dans  les  pericopes  Mt  21,1-11  et  Jn  12,12-19),”  StndTheolV ars  14  (2,  ’76) 
47-66. 

Matthew  and  John  have  the  same  purpose  in  citing  Zech  9:9-10 — to  demonstrate  its 
fulfillment  in  Jesus’  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Matthew,  however,  emphasizes  the  humility 
of  the  Messiah,  while  John  focuses  on  the  royal  dignity  and  peaceful  nature  of  Jesus’ 
arrival. — J.P. 

729-  R-  Bartnicki,  “Das  Zitat  von  Zach  IX,  9-10  und  die  Tiere  im  Bericht  von 
Matthaus  liber  dem  Einzugjesu  in  Jerusalem  (Mt  XXI,  1-1 1),”  NovTest  18(3,  ’76) 
161-166. 

In  Mt  21:5  as  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Zech  9:9  there  is  mention  of  only  one  animal.  The 
term  polon  in  Mt  21:5  merely  specifies  the  gender  of  onon  as  masculine.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  two  animals — the  she-ass  and  the  colt — in  Mt  21:7  probably  reflects  another 
tradition.  The  final  redactor  of  the  Gospel  did  not  bring  the  two  traditions  into 
harmony. — D.J.H. 


730.  [Mt  22:1-14]  H.  Palmer,  “Just  Married,  Cannot  Come,”  NovTest  18  (4,  ’76) 
241-257. 

Reflections  on  the  parable  of  the  marriage  feast/great  supper  with  reference  to  recent 
studies  by  J.  D.  M.  Derrett  (1970)  and  P.  H.  Ballard  [§  17-561].  (1)  The  reference  to 
Deut  20:5-7  comes  only  in  Lk  14:16-24,  and  the  military  setting  occurs  only  in  Mt 
22:1-14.  (2)  Anyone  taking  the  allusion  in  a  military  way  must  propound  a  relationship 
between  the  Lukan  and  Matthean  versions  that  is  consistent  with  these  facts.  (3)  The 
question  regarding  which  wars  the  exemption  in  Deut  20  applied  to  was  not  settled  in 
NT  times.  (4)  The  allusion  may  be  humorous.  So  taken,  Luke’s  study  makes  good  sense 
as  it  stands,  and  without  the  covert  reference  to  Matthew’s  version  of  the  tale.  (5)  The 
rabbinic  story  of  Bar  Ma’jan  may  stand  in  some  literary  relation  to  the  tale  but  does  not 
explain  anything  in  it  that  we  need  to  find  obscure.  (6)  Matthew’s  story  shows  develop¬ 
ment.  Its  original  is  parallel  to  Luke’s  and  could  have  been  told  by  Jesus  to  another 
audience.  Methodological  observations  conclude  the  article. — D.J.H. 

Mt  23:27,  §  21-767. 

731-  S.  T.  Lachs,  “On  Matthew  23:27-28,”  HarvTheolRev  68  (3-4,  ’75)  385-388. 

The  phrase  taphois  kekoniamenois  in  Mt  23:27  should  be  translated  as  “whitened  urns 
(or  ossuaries).”  The  Greek  word  taphos  is  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  contexts  involving 
the  remains  of  the  dead  and  may  well  be  a  variant  of  taphe  used  by  Sophocles  ( Electra 
1210)  to  describe  the  funerary  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Orestes.  The  word  konia 
means  “dust”  or  “powder”  and  may  provide  a  clue  to  the  sense  of  kekoniamenois .  It  was 
a  common  practice  to  apply  a  mixture  of  powdered  marble  and  lime  to  limestone  in 
order  to  fill  in  the  porous  surface  and  give  it  a  sheen  and  “rich  look.”  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  majority  of  the  ossuaries  in  Palestine  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  were  made  of 
limestone.  A  striking  parallel  in  b.  Ber.  28a  supports  this  suggestion. — D.J.H. 
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732.  [Mt  26 — 27]  G.  Punnakottil,  “The  Passion  Narrative  According  to  Matthew.  A 
Redaction  critical  study,”  Biblebhashyam  3  (1,  ’77)  20-47. 

A  passage-by-passage  examination  of  the  Matthean  modifications  of  the  Markan 
passion  narrative  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  redactor’s  guiding  motives.  Matthew  had  a 
preference  for  conciseness,  supplied  dialogue  for  narrative  scenes,  brought  order  and 
logic  into  what  was  vague  or  ambiguous,  and  was  interested  in  names  and  titles.  His 
distinctive  theological  emphases  included  the  passion  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  Scriptures, 
Jesus’  death  as  a  Christological  revelation,  Jesus’  courage  as  an  example  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  the  Jewish  rejection  of  the  Messiah  and  its  fateful  consequences. — D.J.H. 

Mt  26:6-13,  §  21-753. 

Mt  26:26,  §  21-754. 

Mt  26:26-29,  §  21-755. 

733.  J.  P.  Meier,  “Nations  or  Gentiles  in  Matthew  28:19?”  CathBibQuart  39  (1,  ’77) 
94-102. 

Although  D.  R.  A.  Hare  and  D.  J.  Harrington  [§  20-447]  have  presented  many  strong 
arguments  for  rendering  panta  ta  ethne  in  Mt  28:19  as  “all  the  Gentiles,”  there  are  still 
solid  grounds  for  taking  the  phrase  as  “all  the  nations  (peoples).”  None  of  the  clear  cases 
where  ethne  means  “Gentiles”  (4:15;  6:32;  10:5,  18;  12:18,  21;  20:19)  stems  purely  from 
Matthew’s  redactional  creativity.  Since  Mt  20:25  is  a  repetition  of  Mk  10:42  and  Mt  24:9 
arises  from  the  compression  of  Mk  13:9-13,  the  two  cases  where  the  meaning  of  ethne  is 
doubtful  are  not  pure  Matthean  creations.  Where  Matthew’s  redactional  activity  is  most 
prominent  (21:43;  24:7,  14;  25:32),  ethnos/ethne  does  not  mean  simply  “Gentiles.”  Since 
Mt  28:19  is  set  in  a  pericope  that  is  either  heavily  or  totally  redactional,  the  weight  of 
evidence  favors  taking  panta  ta  ethne  to  mean  “all  the  nations”  or  “all  peoples.” — 
D.J.H. 


Mark 

734.  W.  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  “The  Gospel  of  Mark  and  Traditions  About  Jesus,”  En¬ 
counter  38  (1,  'll)  1-11. 

The  conceptualization  of  Jesus  in  Mk  is  not  simply  the  sum  of  its  constituent  paris. 
Only  when  Mark’s  portrait  of  Jesus  is  clearly  seen  as  a  thing  in  itself  can  his  contribution 
to  the  tradition  be  adequately  assessed  and  appreciated.  The  Jesus  of  Mk  is  a  man  of 
deep  emotion,  is  driven  by  a  supernatural  power,  is  God’s  agent  in  the  struggle  with  the 
established  religious  authorities  and  with  the  enemies  of  God,  and  meets  his  death  as  a 
powerful  person. — D.J.H. 

735.  G.  Dautzenberg,  “Zur  Stellung  des  Markusevangeliums  in  der  Geschichte  der 
urchristlichen  Theologie,”  Kairos  18  (4,  ’76)  282-291. 

Mk  preserves  a  notion  of  euangelion  as  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  tradition  of  euangelion  as  the  gospel  of  Christ  standing  behind  the 
Pauline  mission.  The  pre-Markan  tradition  had  its  origin  in  a  Jewish  C  hristianity  that 
continued  to  proclaim  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  kingdom  (like  the  Q-community)  and 
consciously  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  Israel  (unlike  the  Q-community)  because  it 
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conceived  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  kingdom  as  God’s  good  news  for  the  whole  world. 
Mark  developed  this  tradition  especially  in  relation  to  the  Christological  confessions  but 
never  abandoned  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  kingdom  and  the  expectation  accompanying  it 
as  his  theological  and  salvation-historical  framework.  Since  Mark  relied  so  heavily  on  a 
tradition  that  carried  on  even  after  Easter  the  preaching  of  the  earthly  Jesus  as  the 
gospel  of  God,  he  can  rightfully  be  called  the  oldest  Christian  history  writer. — D.J.H. 

736.  H.  H.  Graham,  “The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark:  Mystery  and  Ambiguity,” 
AnglTheolRev  suppl.  7  (’76)  43-55. 

In  Mk  a  similarly  dialectical  relationship  exists  between  Jesus  and  the  kingdom  and 
between  Jesus  and  the  Spirit.  Jesus  both  proclaims  in  word  and  discloses  in  action  the 
presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yet  the  power  of  the  kingdom  is  not  simply  at  his 
disposal  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  exercise  it  at  will  in  any  circumstance  (see  6:5-6). 
Again,  while  we  are  meant  to  understand  that  Jesus  does  what  he  does  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  is  not  at  his  disposal  (see  1:12).  It  is  because  Mark  understands  the 
relationship  to  be  thus  dialectical  that  each  episode  in  the  Gospel  is  marked  in  one  way 
or  another  by  ambiguity.  The  superimposition  of  the  two  time-frames  (the  time  of  Jesus 
and  the  time  of  the  church)  is  so  handled  that  the  reader  is  confronted  by  the  same 
challenge  to  faith  as  were  Jesus’  contemporaries.  The  main  part  of  the  article  illustrates 
these  points  with  reference  to  the  major  sections  of  the  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

737.  D.  J.  Hawkin,  “The  Symbolism  and  Structure  of  the  Marcan  Redaction,” 
EvangQuart  49  (2,  ’77)  98-110. 

The  biblical  background,  the  historical  background,  and  the  NT  evidence  all  support 
the  antecedent  probability  of  esoteric  symbolism  in  the  Gospel  tradition.  Examination  of 
the  miracle  stories  indicates  how  extensively  Mark  relied  on  esoteric  symbolism  in 
reshaping  the  tradition  about  Jesus.  What  we  have  in  Mk  are  two  distinct  sections,  the 
first  (1:14 — 8:21)  dominated  by  the  question  “Who  is  Jesus?”  and  the  secret  of  his 
identity,  the  second  (8:22 — 16:8)  by  the  answer  to  that  question.  But  the  mysterious 
destiny  of  Jesus  is  totally  incomprehensible  to  the  disciples. — D.J.H. 

738.  J.  J.  Kilgallen,  “The  Messianic  Secret  and  Mark’s  Purpos e”  BibTheolBull  7  (2, 
’77)  60-65. 

Jesus’  injunctions  to  secrecy  in  Mk  serve  to  focus  attention  more  on  his  preaching  than 
on  his  identity.  For  Mark,  it  was  not  as  important  to  identify  the  preacher  as  it  was  to  do 
what  the  preacher  said.  The  reason  that  Jesus  enjoined  secrecy  on  the  spirits  was  to 
draw  attention  to  his  words  and  to  encourage  obedience  to  them.  Moreover,  every 
pericope  in  which  silence  is  enjoined  on  a  human  being  can  be  explained  through 
motives  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  messianic  secret.  In  the  passion  Jesus  gave  full 
meaning  to  the  titles  Messiah,  Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  Man.  But  he  did  not  do  this 
because  he  had  been  saving  up  through  his  public  life  for  this  moment  of  revelation. — 
D.J.H. 

739.  F.  G.  Lang,  “Kompositionsanalyse  des  Markusevangeliums,”  ZeitTheolKirch  74 
(1,  ’77)  1-24. 

Analysis  of  form  and  content  in  Mk  yields  this  five-part  structure:  Jesus’  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  Galilee  (1:14 — 3:6),  the  Sea  of  Galilee  as  the  center  of  Jesus’  saving  activity 
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(3:7 — 6:6a;  6:6b — 8:21),  the  revelation  of  Jesus’  nature  and  the  journey  (8:22 — 10:45), 
the  Jerusalem  Temple  as  the  center  of  conflict  (10:46 — 13:37),  and  Jesus’  passion  at 
Passover  (14:1 — 16:8).  The  outline  indicates  that  principles  of  symmetry  and 
stichometry  guided  Mark  in  the  process  of  composition  (see  also  Rom,  Acts,  and  Jn). 
The  five-act  structure,  the  dramatic  conflict  and  its  resolution,  and  the  effect  of  arousing 
pity  and  fear  suggest  that  Mk  is  like  an  ancient  drama.  Mark  used  the  dramatic  struc¬ 
ture  to  insist  that  the  person  of  Jesus  and  the  passion  of  Jesus  belong  together:  since  Jesus 
revealed  himself  as  God’s  Son,  he  was  brought  to  the  cross  (14:64);  and  since  he  died  on 
the  cross,  he  was  recognized  as  God’s  Son  (15:39). — D.J.H. 

740.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Le  Probleme  des  Paulinismes  dans  l’Evangile  de  Marc,”  NTStud 
23  (3,  ’77)  266-274. 

The  so-called  terminological  coincidences  between  Mk  and  Paul’s  letters  do  not 
confirm  the  thesis  of  the  presence  of  Paulinisms  in  Mk.  Furthermore,  most  of  the 
theological  resemblances  can  be  explained  by  supposing  the  independent  use  of  Chris¬ 
tian  traditions.  Mk  4:11  and  3:28-29  are  not  enough  to  construct  a  theory  affirming 

/ 

Pauline  influence  on  the  final  redaction  of  Mk,  as  M.-E.  Boismard  has  tried  to  do. — 

D.J.H. 

741.  F.  J.  Steinmetz,  “Das  Ratsel  der  Schweige-Gebote  im  Markus-Evangelium,” 
GeistLeb  50  (2,  ’77)  92-102. 

On  several  occasions  Mk  relates  that  after  performing  a  miracle  Jesus  commanded 
those  present  (1:43-44;  5:43;  7:36)  and  even  the  disciples  (5:43;  8:30)  not  to  make  it 
public.  This  order  of  silence,  though  without  such  great  emphasis,  is  found  also  in  Mt 
and  Lk.  A  partial  explanation  of  the  surprising  command  may  be  found  in  the  danger 
that  Jesus’  messianic  words  and  deeds  could  have  been  readily  misunderstood,  but  the 
ultimate  reason  is  given  in  the  transfiguration  narrative,  “he  charged  them  to  tell  no  one 
what  they  had  seen,  until  the  Son  of  Man  should  have  risen  from  the  dead”  (9:9).  Until 
the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  all  Jesus’  words  and  actions  could  easily  have  been 
misleading.  From  a  consideration  of  Mk’s  command  of  silence  we  today  can  learn 
prudence  and  patience  so  that  the  word  of  God  may  be  proclaimed  at  the  propitious 
time.  Also,  everyone  is  afflicted  with  an  inability  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  Christ,  a 
blindness  that  can  be  healed  only  by  his  grace  and  guidance. — J.J.C. 

742.  F.  C.  Synge,  “A  Matter  of  Tenses — Fingerprints  of  an  Annotator  in  Mark,” 
ExpTimes  88  (6,  ’77)  168-171. 

Careful  attention  to  the  tenses  of  verbs  in  Mk  5:22-43;  11:1-7;  14:12-17,  32-52; 
15: 16b-2 7  reveals  the  existence  of  a  pre-Markan  editor  (“the  i-dotter”)  who  by  his  use  of 
the  aorist  in  present  indicative  narratives  advertised  his  work.  His  intention  was  to 
avoid  claiming  as  his  own  contribution  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  original  narra¬ 
tive  and  to  avoid  tampering  with  the  text.  The  present  indicatives  occurring  within 
aorist  narratives  (Mk  5:15;  8:6a;  10:49;  16:2,  4)  and  the  opening  present  indicatives  that 
assemble  characters  on  the  stage  (Mk  1:12,  21;  2:18;  3:20;  4:1;  6:1,  30;  7:1;  8:22a;  10:1, 
46;  11:15,  27a;  14:53)  are  also  part  of  the  same  editor’s  work. — D.J.H. 

Mk,  §§  21-700,  713,  879—880. 

Mk  1:12-13,  §  21-719. 
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743.  J.  J.  A.  Kahmann,  “Marc.  1,14-15  en  hun  plaats  in  het  geheel  van  het  Marcus- 
evangelie”  [Mk  1:14-15  and  its  Position  in  the  Whole  of  Mark’s  Gospel],  B ijdragen 
38  (1,  ’77)  84-98. 

Apart  from  commentaries  few  studies  have  been  devoted  specifically  to  Mk  1:14-15. 
After  discussing  briefly  the  text-critical  data  and  pointing  to  the  traditional  and  redac- 
tional  elements  of  the  verses,  the  article  underlines  the  moment  of  salvation  history  that 
is  indicated  in  v.  14:  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  is  fulfilled  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus. 
In  v.  15  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  gospel  message,  which  is  followed  by  the  call  to 
repentance.  Although  vv.  14-15  form  a  literary  unit,  connected  both  to  vv.  1-13  and  to 
the  whole  Gospel  narrative  that  follows,  they  are — as  programmatic  logia — clearly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  their  context.  They  mark  the  start  of  the  eschatological  event  of  the 
earthly  existence  of  Jesus.  The  time  is  fulfilled;  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  In  Mk  the 
teaching  and  working  of  Jesus  are  the  realization  of  the  solemn  proclamation  in  v.  15. 
God’s  kingdom,  however,  has  two  kairoi:  the  first  is  already  present  in  a  dynamic  way  in 
Jesus’  earthly  life;  the  second  involves  the  full  realization  of  what  is  present  in  the  first 
and  will  be  brought  about  by  the  “coming  of  the  Lord”  (Mk  13:33,  35),  which  will  be  at 
the  same  time  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  with  power  (Mk  9:1).  The  article  then  treats 
briefly  all  the  Markan  kairos-  and  basileia-sayings,  some  of  which  point  to  the  interven¬ 
ing  time  of  the  church  but  always  in  function  of  one  of  the  two  kairoi  of  the  kingdom. — 
J.L. 

744.  M.  de  Burgos  Nunez,  “La  ensenanza  liberadora  de  Jesus  desde  la  Sinagoga. 
Ensayo  de  semiotica  narrativa  en  Marcos  1,21-28,”  Communio  9  (2-3,  ’76)  201- 
219. 

This  essay  in  narrative  semiotics  chooses  Mk  1:21-28  because  of  its  significance  in 
inaugurating  the  exorcistic  activity  of  Jesus.  This  activity  is  a  type  of  the  dialectic  used 
by  the  Evangelist  to  construct  a  “history”  of  Jesus.  The  essay  first  examines  the  narrative 
text  within  its  geographic  structure  and  then  analyzes  the  morpho-syntactic  structures  of 
the  narrative:  the  functions  of  the  movements  (“he  entered”  and  “he  left”  the  synagogue, 
1:21b  and  1:29b)  that  bracket  the  text.  This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  codes  of  the 
text  (topographic,  socio-religious,  actantial,  mythological,  etc.)  and  of  the  actantial 
schema  (the  axes  of  communication,  of  desire,  and  of  exousia).  The  essay  concludes  with 
a  hermeneutic  of  the  narrative  account  in  order  to  establish  its  superficial  and  its  deep 
content.  The  confrontation  between  Jesus  and  the  unclean  spirit  sets  the  stage  for 
demonstrating  the  exousia  that  Jesus  manifests  in  his  teaching. — S.B.M. 

Mk  1:38,  §  21-764. 

Mk  2:23-28,  §  21-725. 

745.  M.  E.  Boring,  “The  unforgivable  Sin  Logion  Mark  III  28-29/Matt  XII  31-32/ 
Luke  XII  10:  Formal  Analysis  and  History  of  the  Tradition,”  NovTest  18  (4,  ’76) 
258-279. 

An  attempt  to  chart  the  tradition  history  of  the  unforgivable  sin  saying  that  accounts 
for  all  its  NT  forms:  (1)  The  earliest  form  may  have  originated  with  Jesus’  unconditional 
declaration  of  universal  forgiveness,  though  the  blasphemy  motif  was  not  necessarily 
part  of  it.  (2)  An  Aramaic  formulation  by  a  Palestinian  Christian  prophet  in  the  first 
decade  or  so  of  the  church’s  existence  reaffirmed  Jesus’  announcement  of  forgiveness  and 
the  church’s  right  to  declare  it  but  proleptically  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  last  day  on 
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those  who  rejected  it  and  were  accusing  the  announcers  of  blasphemy.  (3)  The  Greek 
translation,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  Q  form,  took  bar  nasa ’  Christologically  and 
declared  that  speaking  against  the  Son  of  Man  was  a  forgivable  offense.  (4)  Another 
Greek  translation,  independent  of  the  Q  version,  was  made  sometime  considerably  prior 
to  A.D.  70.  It  was  more  “primitive”  than  the  Q  version  in  that  it  preserved  the  original 
Aramaic  wording,  form,  and  meaning  more  faithfully.  (5)  This  other  translation  was 
joined  to  the  Beelzebul  context  and  was  then  taken  up  by  Mark.  Luke  ignored  the 
Markan  form,  but  Matthew  rewrote  it  and  combined  it  with  Q.  Mk  3:28-29  is  thus  the 
heir  of  the  oldest  form. — D.J.H. 

746.  [Mk  4:1-34]  E.  Trocme,  “Why  Parables?  A  Study  of  Mark  IV,”  BulUohn 
RylUnivLibMan  59  (2,  ’77)  458-471. 

(1)  Mk  4:1-34  is  to  be  understood  as  the  work  of  the  Evangelist,  who  used  materials 
coming  from  various  origins  in  the  tradition  and  played  a  very  active  part  in  organizing 
these  small  pieces  into  a  fairly  coherent  whole.  (2)  In  v.  10  the  term  “parables”  means 
“proverbs”  or  “examples,”  and  the  answer  given  in  vv.  11-12  is  an  interpretation  of  “the 
metaphorical  sayings  of  the  Sower”  rather  than  a  theory  of  parables.  (3)  In  the  passage  as 
a  whole  Mark  develops  the  theme  of  training  the  Twelve  for  their  missionary  tasks  as 
preachers  and  healers  confronted  with  the  crowd.  It  is  also  a  reminder  of  the  rejection  of 
the  natural  companions  of  Jesus:  his  relatives  who  refused  his  message  in  the  first  place 
and  the  learned  scribes  of  Jerusalem  who  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  brush 
aside  that  message.  (4)  Mark  wanted  to  oppose  the  claims  of  James,  the  Lord’s  brother, 
and  so  he  revived  the  early  assertion  of  the  role  of  the  Twelve  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
church  and  widened  their  circle  to  make  room  for  his  own  group. — D.J.H. 

747.  J.  R.  Kirkland,  “The  Earliest  Understanding  of  Jesus'  Use  of  Parables:  Mark  IV 
10-12  In  Context,”  NovTest  19  (1,  ’77)  1-21. 

Mk  4:10-12  originally  belonged  to  a  text  having  this  structure:  a  question  and  the 
saying  about  the  secret  of  the  kingdom  and  the  inability  of  many  to  comprehend  it  (vv. 
10-12),  a  question  concerning  incomprehension  (v.  13),  and  an  explanation  of  the  enig¬ 
matic  saying  in  vv.  11-12  (vv.  21-25).  Mark  combined  this  source  discussing  the  nature 
of  speaking  in  “riddles”  with  another  tradition  composed  of  three  parables  in  the 
classical  sense  and  other  material  (vv.  3-9,  14-20,  26-34)  and  succeeded  only  in  obscuring 
both  traditions.  When  read  in  the  light  of  their  original  context  of  vv.  2 1-25,  Mk  4:10-12 
express  the  esoteric  dimension  lying  at  the  earliest  layer  of  the  traditions  concerning 
Jesus. — D.J.H. 

748.  H.  Harsch,  “Psychologische  Interpretation  biblischer  Texte.  Ein  Versuch  zu  Mk 
5,1-20:  Die  Heilung  des  Besessenen  von  Gerasa,”  UnaSanc  32  (1,  ’77)  39-45. 

After  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  psychological  interpretation  of  biblical  texts  as  a 
way  to  new  experience  of  the  self,  the  article  focuses  on  these  psychological  dimensions 
in  the  story  of  the  Gerasene  demoniac:  the  phenomenon  of  possession,  Jesus  as  the 
healer,  the  death  of  the  swine,  and  the  correlation  to  our  present-day  situation. — D.J.H. 

Mk  6:4,  §  21-789. 

749.  [Mk  6:45-52]  D.  Losada,  “Jesus  camina  sobre  las  aguas.  Un  relato  apocaliptico,” 
RevistBib  38  (4,  ’76)  311-319. 

There  are  narratives  in  the  Bible  that  are  evidently  apocalyptic,  and  there  are  others 
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that  are  inspired  by  apocalyptic  but  are  not  as  obvious  to  a  modern  reader.  The  episode 
of  Jesus’  walking  on  the  water,  classified  as  one  of  the  nature  miracles  in  Mk,  is  one  of 
the  latter.  The  article  analyzes  Mk  6:45-52  and  compares  it  with  the  similar  narrative  in 
Jn  6:15-21.  The  analysis  indicates  that  there  are  two  narratives:  Mk  6:45,  58  and  Mk 
6:46,  47,  49,  50.  Originally  the  account  illustrated  Jesus’  divine  power  in  his  earthly  life. 
The  apocalyptic  element,  indicated  by  “the  fourth  watch,”  links  the  parousia  to  the 
cosmic  triumph  over  nature. — S.B.M. 

750.  A.  Dermience,  “Tradition  et  redaction  dans  la  pericope  de  la  Syrophenicienne: 
Marc  7,24-30,”  RevTheolLouv  8  (1,  ’77)  15-29. 

Analysis  of  the  language  in  the  narrative  material  in  Mk  7:25-26,  29-30  reveals  a 
number  of  similarities  to  Mk  5:21-43,  several  expressions  foreign  to  the  other  miracle 
stories  in  Mk,  and  some  Markan  hapax  legomena.  Word-order,  duplications,  frequency 
of  the  conjunction  kai ,  judicious  use  of  the  aorist  and  the  perfect,  and  correctness  of 
language  (without  a  trace  of  an  Aramaic  substratum)  all  indicate  a  much  greater  con¬ 
tribution  on  Mark’s  part  to  the  present  form  of  the  narrative  than  most  commentators 
have  supposed.  The  dialogue  at  the  center  of  the  pericope  (vv.  27-28)  expresses  in  an 
imaginative  way  the  tensions  surrounding  the  integration  of  non-Jews  into  the  Christian 
community.  Mark  wished  to  show  that  the  post-Easter  theology  of  openness  to  pagans 
(even  the  most  impure)  was  a  legitimate  development  of  the  church’s  tradition  and  found 
support  in  the  saving  action  of  the  earthly  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

Mk  8:31,  §  21-765. 

751.  H.  Greeven,  “Nochmals  Mk  ix.  1  in  Codex  Bezae  (D,  05),”  NTStud  23  (3,  ’77) 
305-308. 

Careful  inspection  of  Mk  9:1  in  Codex  Bezae  suggests  that  before  the  erasure  it  read 
hoti  eisin  tine  hode  ton  hestekoton  met’  emou.  The  sigma  in  tines  had  been  omitted. 
I.  A.  Moir’s  proposal  [§  18-493;  see  also  §  21-364]  that  it  read  tines  hode  is  not 
convincing. — D.J  .H. 

Mk  9:31,  §  21-765. 

752.  [Mk  10:17-22]  M.  L.  O’Hara,  “Jesus’  Reflections  on  a  Psalm,”  BibToday  90  (’77) 
1237-40. 

The  encounter  with  “the  rich  young  man”  (Mk  10:17-22;  Mt  19:16-22;  Lk  18:18-23) 
may  have  awakened  in  Jesus  resonances  of  Ps  119:1-24.  But  the  man’s  heart  was  not 
with  the  Law  to  the  extent  of  being  separated  from  riches,  and  so  he  turned  away  from 
the  one  who  invited  him  to  intimate  knowledge  of  himself. — D.J.H. 

Mk  10:33-34,  §  21-765. 

Mk  14—15,  §  21-769. 

753.  [Mk  14:1-9]  E.  E.  Platt,  “The  Ministry  of  Mary  of  Bethany,”  TheolToday  34  (1, 
’77)  29-39. 

In  Mk  14:1-9  the  woman  anoints  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  of  David’s  house  and  prepares 
his  body  for  crucifixion,  death,  and  burial.  In  Mt  26:6-13  her  gift  of  great  extravagance 
is  indicative  of  the  utterly  costly  fulfillment  of  the  Law  by  God  in  Jesus’  death  on  the 
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cross.  In  Lk  7:36-50  the  woman’s  willingness  to  express  her  appreciation  for  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  her  sins  testifies  at  the  commencement  of  Jesus’  ministry  to  the  overwhelming 
presence  of  messianic  forgiveness.  In  Jn  12:1-8  Mary’s  anointing  at  the  supper  in  the 
house  of  resurrection  foreshadows  Jesus’  act  of  washing  the  disciples’  feet  at  the  Last 
Supper  and  signifies  their  new  life  to  come  from  his  servant-death. — D.J.H. 

754.  [Mk  14:22]  A.  R.  Winnett,  “The  Breaking  of  the  Bread:  Does  it  Symbolize  the 
Passion?”  ExpTimes  88  (6,  ’77)  181-182. 

The  fact  that  the  breaking  of  the  bread  was  a  normal  action  of  the  host  at  every  meal 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  Jesus  invested  the  action  with  a  distinctive  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Last  Supper  (see  Mk  14:22;  Mt  26:26;  Lk 
22:19;  1  Cor  11:24).  It  may  indicate,  as  R.  Otto  suggested,  that  Jesus  almost  to  the  very 
last  expected  to  meet  his  death  by  stoning,  the  Jewish  mode  of  inflicting  capital  punish¬ 
ment  for  religious  offenses. — D.J.H. 

755.  [Mk  14:22-25]  R.  Pesch,  “The  Last  Supper  and  Jesus’  Understanding  of  His 
Death,”  Biblebhashyam  3  (1,  ’77)  58-75. 

Mk  14:22-25  is  the  report  of  a  special  action  of  Jesus  (with  gestures  and  words)  during 
the  last  meal  with  the  Twelve.  It  cannot  be  rightly  called  a  cult-etiology  or  a  cult- 
anamnesis.  The  Pauline/Lukan  form  of  the  tradition  is  altogether  secondary  in  structure 
and  formulation.  The  Markan  tradition  may  very  well  transmit  an  event  from  the  life  of 
Jesus  and  so  give  us  insight  into  Jesus’  understanding  of  his  own  death  as  an  expiatory 
offering  for  the  sins  of  others.  The  atoning  death  of  Jesus  was  the  crowning  fulfillment  of 
his  preaching  and  inaugurated  the  new  covenant. — D.J.H. 

Mk  14:43—16:8,  §  21-698. 

756.  [Mk  16:7-8]  D.  Catchpole,  “The  Fearful  Silence  of  the  Women  at  the  Tomb:  A 
Study  in  Markan  Theology,”  JournTheolSAfric  18  (’77)  3-10. 

(1)  Far  from  being  part  of  Mark’s  negative  characterization  of  Jesus’  disciples,  Mk 
16:7  implies  that  contact  with  the  risen  Lord  cancelled  the  failures  of  the  past  and 
opened  up  a  new  and  hopeful  era.  Mark  wanted  to  underline  with  all  possible  firmness 
the  authority  of  the  disciples  (including  Peter)  in  the  post-Easter  missionary  situation.  (2) 
Mk  16:8b  should  not  be  interpreted  as  saying  that  the  message  entrusted  to  the  women 
did  not  get  through.  Rather,  16:7  and  8b  must  be  related  as  a  command  and  an  obedi¬ 
ence  that  brings  the  message  to  certain  specified  persons  while  at  the  same  time  realizing 
correctly  that  the  public  at  large  is  not  meant  to  be  brought  within  its  scope.  Parallels  in 
the  Jewish  tradition,  the  Pauline  corpus,  and  Mk  show  that  the  fear  and  silence  of  the 
women  in  16:8  belong  to  the  structure  of  epiphany. — D.J.H. 

Luke 

757.  B.  E.  Beck,  “The  Common  Authorship  of  Luke  and  Acts,”  NTStud  23  (3,  ’77) 
346-352. 

A.  W.  Argyle’s  case  against  the  common  authorship  of  Lk-Acts  [§  19-5671  must 
ultimately  depend  on  its  cumulative  effect,  and  for  this  we  must  be  assured  on  three 
points:  (1)  that  the  instances  adduced  are  genuine  synonyms,  (2)  that  the  possible 
influence  of  sources  can  safely  be  ignored,  and  (3)  that  there  is  no  similar  use  of 
synonyms  within  a  single  work,  whether  Lk  or  Acts.  Careful  inspection  of  the  data 
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shows  that  Argyle’s  list  of  synonyms  is  less  impressive  than  it  might  seem  at  first  glance. 
While  there  are  differences  of  usage  and  vocabulary  between  Lk  and  Acts,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  amount  to  an  argument  for  different  authors. — D.J.H. 

758.  F.  W.  Danker,  “Theological  Presuppositions  of  St.  Luke,”  CurrTheolMiss  4  (2, 
’77)  98-103. 

Without  Luke’s  writings  the  church  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  affirm  its  con¬ 
tinuity  with  the  past  and  with  Israel.  Most  of  Luke’s  theological  presuppositions  find 
eloquent  expression  in  the  OT  and  Apocrypha  (especially  Wisdom  and  Sirach).  The 
thesis  is  illustrated  with  reference  to  these  themes:  the  relation  between  the  power  of 
God  and  human  responsibility,  God  as  no  respecter  of  persons,  his  patience  with  sin¬ 
ners,  no  escape  from  judgment,  and  resurrection  and  paradise. — D.J.H. 

759.  A.  George,  “L’Emploi  chez  Luc  du  vocabulaire  de  salut,”  NTStud  23  (3,  ’77) 
308-320. 

Luke  conserved  the  vocabulary  of  the  Synoptic  tradition  regarding  salvation  with 
respect  to  eschatological  fulfillment  in  the  individual  and  miracles  as  present  corporeal 
salvation  (a  notion  related  to  that  of  the  kingdom  as  present  in  Jesus).  But  Luke’s 
language  of  salvation  also  had  several  unique  characteristics:  (1)  In  Acts  23 — 24  sozein 
and  cognates  appear  in  the  profane  sense  as  is  appropriate  to  the  narrative  genre  and  the 
pagan  milieu.  (2)  Luke  presented  several  cases  of  incorporeal  salvation  present  in  the 
individual — in  faith  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  experience  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  life  of 
the  church.  (3)  This  individual  perspective  is  completed  by  a  characteristic  insistence  on 
the  salvation  of  the  people  of  God. — D.J.H. 

760.  B.  J.  Hubbard,  “Commissioning  Stories  in  Luke-Acts:  A  Study  of  their  Antece¬ 
dents,  Form  and  Content,”  Semeia  8  (’77)  103-126. 

(1)  Several  recent  studies  of  OT  commissioning  stories  (e.g.  Judg  6:11-24)  agree  that 
many  or  all  of  these  elements  are  found:  circumstantial  introduction,  confrontation 
between  commissioner  (usually  God)  and  commissioned,  reaction  to  the  holy  presence, 
commission  proper,  protest  to  commission,  reassurance  by  God,  and  conclusion.  (2)  A 
similar  pattern  emerges  from  a  survey  of  commissioning  accounts  in  other  ancient  Near 
Eastern  literature,  though  most  nonbiblical  commissionings  happen  in  dreams  and  say 
nothing  about  the  reaction  to  the  theophany.  (3)  Under  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint, 
Luke  employed  the  commissioning  form  often:  Lk  1:5-25,  26-38;  2:8-20;  24:36-53;  Acts 
5:17-21;  9:1-9,  10-17;  10:1-8,  9-23;  16:9-10;  18:9-11;  22:6-11,  17-21;  23:11;  26:12-20; 
27:21-26.  The  form  became  a  vehicle  of  Lukan  theology,  especially  in  Acts  where  the 
commissionings  illustrate  continuous  divine  guidance  of  the  growing  Christian 
community. — D.  J.  H. 

761.  K.  Stalder,  “Der  Heilige  Geist  in  der  lukanischen  Ekklesiologie,”  UnaSanc  30 
(4,  ’75)  287-293. 

For  Luke,  the  growth  of  the  church  is  the  visible  soteriological  result  of  the  mission  of 
Jesus.  The  exaltation  of  Jesus,  which  is  Luke’s  central  soteriological  affirmation,  pre¬ 
supposes  that  Jesus  received  the  Spirit,  poured  it  out  on  his  own,  and  so  gathers, 
increases,  endows,  and  directs  the  church.  Luke’s  view  of  the  church  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  messianic  reign  in  2  Baruch  28 — 30;  39 — 40;  70 — 74 — as  the  image  and  overture  of 
the  perfection  of  the  world  and  of  the  unity  of  people  in  peace,  freedom,  and  joy.  The  life 
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and  structure  of  the  church  must  express  the  conviction  that  Christ  through  the  Spirit  is 
the  Lord  of  the  community. — D.J.H. 

Lk,  §§  21-797,  799,  896. 

762.  [Lk  1 — 2]  J.  M.  Ford,  “Zealotism  and  the  Lukan  Infancy  Narratives,”  NovTest 
18  (4,  ’76)  280-292. 

The  sources  for  Luke’s  infancy  narratives  present  a  climate  of  Zealot  enthusiasm.  The 
portrayals  of  Zechariah  and  John  the  Baptist  and  the  content  of  the  hymn  in  Lk  1:68-79 
suggest  that  the  family  or  clan  of  priestly  people  surrounding  John  were  sympathizers 
with  the  Zealots.  Both  the  annunciation  pericope  in  1:26-38  and  the  hymn  in  1:46-55 
may  well  reflect  the  same  kind  of  Zealot  background.  There  are  nationalistic  overtones 
(e.g.  stratia,  soter,  christos,  kyrios)  in  the  shepherd  pericope  of  2:8-20,  and  shepherds 
were  the  kind  of  people  that  the  Zealots  recruited.  The  “sword”  image  in  2:35,  the 
characterizations  of  Simeon  and  Anna  in  2:21-40,  and  the  notion  of  Jesus  as  a  young 
“sophist”  in  2:41-52  all  contribute  to  the  Zealot  atmosphere.  In  chaps.  1 — 2  Luke  was 
faithful  to  his  sources  and  portrayed  Jesus  and  John  as  Zealots,  though  in  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel  he  gave  an  entirely  different  character  to  both. — D.J.H. 

763.  [Lk  1:1 — 2:20]  R.  T.  Beckwith,  “St.  Luke,  the  Date  of  Christmas  and  the 
Priestly  Courses  at  Qumran,”  RevQum  9  (1,  ’77)  73-94. 

After  critical  observations  on  approaches  to  dating  the  birth  of  Jesus  by  W.  Ramsay, 
T.  Lewin,  H.  L.  Strack  and  P.  Billerbeck,  and  J.  Lightfoot,  a  new  attempt  is  made 
based  on  a  reckoning  of  the  priestly  courses.  In  addition  to  the  nativity  account  in  Lk 
1:1 — 2:20,  early  data  from  Philo  (De  Specialibus  Legibus  2:150,  153;  Quaestiones  et 
Solutiones  in  Genesin  2:31,  47;  in  Exodum  1:1)  and  Josephus  (Ant.  3:23 7-257)  indicate 
that  the  cycle  of  priestly  courses  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  Tishri  and  that  this  was 
its  one  fixed  point  in  the  year.  This  is  supported  by  rabbinical  sayings,  including  one 
attributed  to  R.  Jose  ben  Halafta  (ca.  A.D.  150;  s eet.  Ta‘an.  4:9;  y.  Ta‘an.  4:6;  b.  Ta‘an. 
29a;  b.  ‘Arak.  lib;  S.  ‘Olam  Rab.  30)  and  by  an  unpublished  document  from  Qumran 
that  has  been  described  as  a  six-year  almanac  of  priestly  courses.  Taken  together  with 
evidence  provided  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromata  1 ,  chap.  2 1)  about  the  date  of  the 
crucifixion,  which  may  have  been  the  source  of  Hippolytus’  date  (Commentary  on  Daniel 
4:23),  this  information  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nativity  probably  took  place 
either  between  late  June  and  very  early  August  or  between  mid-January  and  fairly  early 
February.  A  date  in  the  depths  of  winter  is  therefore  one  of  the  two  possibilities,  and  it 
may  be  that  Clement  (and  through  him  Hippolytus)  was  in  possession  of  a  genuine 
historical  tradition  to  this  effect,  which  in  the  course  of  time  had  been  mistakenly 
narrowed  down  to  a  particular  day. — M.P.H. 

Lk  3:23-38,  §  21-718. 

Lk  4:1-13,  §  21-719. 

Lk  4:24,  §  21-789. 

764.  G.  Schwarz,  “  ‘Auch  den  anderen  Stadten?  (Lukas  iv.  43a),”  NTStud  23  (3,  77) 
344. 

The  difference  between  komopolis  in  Mk  1:38a  and  polis  in  Lk  4:43a  can  be  explained 
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with  reference  to  the  Aramaic  word  mahoza’ ,  which  means  “market  town”  as  in  Mk, 
“city”  as  in  Lk,  and  “district.”  Since  mahoz  in  Hebrew  means  “harbor,”  this  is  decisive 
evidence  for  an  Aramaic  substratum  of  the  Gospel  tradition. — D.J.H. 

Lk  6:1-5,  §  21-725. 

Lk  6:43-46,  §  21-724. 

Lk  7:36-50,  §  21-753. 

765.  [Lk  9:44]  M.  Bastin,  “L’annonce  de  la  Passion  et  les  criteres  de  l’historicite 
(suite),”  RevSciRel  51  (2-3,  77)  187-213.  [See  §  21-422;  also  21,  p.  196.] 

The  Son-of-Man  passages  that  treat  the  earthly  activity  of  Jesus  and  those  that  are 
related  to  his  suffering  cannot  be  separated  from  the  passages  in  which  the  future 
glorification  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  clearly  expressed.  When  Jesus  spoke  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the  third  person,  he  wished  to  distinguish  between  his  present  state  and  the  state  of 
exaltation,  not  between  two  different  persons.  Having  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
his  persecutors,  the  Son  of  Man  was  to  be  enthroned  in  glory  (see  Dan  7).  Once  en¬ 
throned,  he  was  to  be  contemplated  in  his  functions  as  judge  and  protector  of  the  elect 
(see  1  Enoch  37 — 71).  In  announcing  his  ineluctable  traditio  in  terms  of  the  apocalyptic 
Son  of  Man,  Jesus  wished  to  affirm  that  the  defeat  in  the  passion  was  the  condition  and 
guarantee  of  his  exaltation. — D.J.H. 

766.  [Lk  9:51 — 11:13]  P.  J.  Bernadicou,  “The  Spirituality  of  Luke’s  Travel  Narra¬ 
tive,”  RevRel  36  (3,  77)  455-466. 

The  first  section  of  the  travel  narrative  (9:51 — 11:13)  sketches  the  main  lines  of  Luke’s 
spirituality  and  ascetical  practice  for  the  Christian  life.  Love  of  neighbor  (10:25-37), 
listening  to  Jesus’  word  (10:38-42),  and  learning  the  faith-response  of  prayer  (11:1-13)  are 
three  basics  of  the  Christian  life  that  Jesus’  message  entails  for  those  who  follow  in  his 
way.  Jesus  also  clearly  insists  that  this  type  of  discipleship  take  priority  over  natural 
human  relationships  and  the  fulfilling  of  the  normal  courtesies  and  obligations  of  this 
world  (9:57-62).  The  journey  to  Jerusalem  indicates  that  the  Christian  is  called  to  follow 
Jesus’  way  to  glory  by  a  life  of  faithful  and  loving  service  of  those  who  are  in  need. — 
D.J.H. 

767.  G.  Schwarz,  “  ‘Unkenntliche  Graber’?  (Lukas  xi.  44),”  NTStud  23  (3,  77)  345- 
346. 

Underlying  the  expressions  kekoniamenois  in  Mt  23:27  and  adela  in  Lk  11:44  is  the 
Aramaic  root  tu$,  which  in  the  peal  perfect  passive  has  two  meanings:  “hidden,  unrec¬ 
ognizable”  as  in  Lk  and  “painted  over,  whitewashed”  as  in  Mt.  Mt  preserves  the 
original  reference  to  the  annual  spring  whitewashing  of  tombs  to  guard  against  ritual 
impurity,  while  the  bearer  of  the  Lukan  tradition  has  misunderstood  the  reference. — 
D.J.H. 

Lk  12:10,  §  21-745. 

768.  [Lk  12:13-21]  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “The  Rich  Fool:  A  Parable  of  Jesus  Concerning 
Inheritance,”  HeythJonrn  18  (2,  77)  131-151. 

The  parties  in  Lk  12:13  were  in  a  dispute  about  a  margin  superfluous  to  both  of  them 
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and  were  jeopardizing  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  it  charitably.  Jesus’  initial  response 
falls  into  three  parts:  the  refusal  of  jurisdiction  in  which  he  disclaims  Moses’  role  (see 
Exod  2:13-15)  and  rejects  taking  sides  (v.  14),  the  moral  warning  to  avoid  greed  (v.  15a), 
and  the  maxim  that  life  (present  and  future)  does  not  depend  on  superfluities  or  luxuries 
(v.  15b).  The  great  pun  upon  which  the  parable  in  vv.  16-20  turns  lies  in  the  “good 
things”  and  in  the  double  meaning  of  “produce.”  The  rich  fool  thinks  of  piling  up  (not 
consuming)  his  fruits  in  a  worldly  treasury,  whereas  all  superfluities  could  have  been 
used  to  create  for  himself  wealth  “with  God,”  i.e.  credit  to  his  spiritual  account.  Luke 
brings  out  this  point  in  v.  21.  Jesus’  teaching  on  property  is  uniform:  one  has  the  duty  to 
live  and  to  maintain  others  (if  possible),  but  accumulations  are  owed  to  no  one  (cf.  m. 
Seb.  9:9). — D.J.H. 

Lk  14:16-24,  §  21-730. 

Lk  18:18-23,  §  21-752. 

769.  [Lk  22 — 23]  H.  Klein,  “Die  lukanisch-johanneische  Passionstradition,”  Zeit 
NTWiss  67  (3-4,  ’76)  155-186. 

The  relationships  between  the  Lukan  and  the  Johannine  passion  narratives  are  exam¬ 
ined  in  detail  with  a  view  to  reconstructing  their  history.  First  the  Herod  scene  (Lk 
23:5-16)  is  shown  to  have  significant  parallels  with  the  Johannine  Pilate  trial  but  at  an 
earlier  level  of  the  tradition.  A  study  of  all  the  Lukan-Johannine  parallels  as  well  as  the 
Markan-Johannine  ones  leads  to  the  following  reconstruction  of  the  tradition:  (1)  From 
the  Markan  Vorlage  there  developed  a  common  level  of  tradition  underlying  the  Vorla- 
gen  of  both  Lk  and  Jn.  (2)  The  Markan  narrative  combines  the  Vorlage  with  Gentile- 
Christian  passion  traditions.  (3)  The  Lukan  narrative  combines  the  Lukan  Vorlage  with 
Mk.  (4)  The  Johannine  narrative  is  a  development  of  the  Johannine  Vorlage. — G.  W.M. 

Lk  22:15-20,  §  21-755. 

770.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “  ‘Faites  ceci  en  memoire  de  moi.’Lwc  22,  19-1  Corinthiens  11, 
25,”  Christus  24  (94,  ’77)  200-208. 

The  function  of  the  anamnesis  in  Lk  22:19  and  1  Cor  11:24-25  is  to  situate  the  past 
action  of  Jesus  as  the  Servant  of  God  in  the  present  time  and  so  to  manifest  its  supratem- 
poral  dimension.  The  anamnesis  is  an  invitation  to  understand  the  eucharistic  action  “in 
memory  of  me.”  By  the  power  of  the  Spirit  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  is  actualized  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  we  are  invited  to  be  present  to  it. — D.J.H. 

Lk  22:19,  §  21-754. 

77 1 .  [Lk  24: 11-35]  J.  d’Arc,  “Un  grand  jeu  d’inclusions  dans  ‘les  pelerins  d’Emmaiis,’  ” 
NouvRevTheol  99  (1,  ’77)  62-76. 

Lk  24:11-35  consists  of  a  series  of  inclusions  in  which  the  eleven  elements  of  the  first 
part  (“looking  sad”)  are  balanced  off  in  reverse  order  by  the  eleven  elements  of  the 
second  part  (“heart  burning”).  The  center  of  the  passage  (and  its  main  point)  is  found  in 
v.  26:  “Was  it  not  necessary  that  Christ  should  suffer  these  things  and  enter  into  his 
glory?”  The  literary  artistry  and  theological  significance  of  the  inclusions  are  explored  in 
detail. — D.J.H. 
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772.  J.  M.  Gibbs,  “Luke  24:13-33  and  Acts  8:26-39:  The  Emmaus  Incident  and  the 
Eunuch’s  Baptism  as  Parallel  Stories,”  Bangalore  Theological  Forum  [Bangalore] 
7  (1,  ’75)  17-30. 

Lk  24:13-33  and  Acts  8:26-39  have  sixteen  narrative  elements  in  the  same  sequence, 
but  only  two  direct  verbal  parallels,  which  is  typical  of  Luke’s  paralleling  of  narratives 
by  content  rather  than  vocabulary.  They  show  that  mere  knowledge  about  Jesus  (by  the 
two  disciples)  or  of  Scripture  (by  the  eunuch)  is  insufficient,  and  event  and  Scripture 
become  alive  and  related  only  as  one  goes  with  Jesus  “in  the  way.”  The  stories,  clearly 
paralleling  the  church’s  ongoing  Eucharist  and  baptism,  have  a  common  liturgical 
structure  of  at  least  Scripture  reading,  sermon,  and  sacramental  action.  Since  Lk  24:13- 
33  concerns  the  Eucharist  per  se,  it  adds  to  the  arguments  for  omitting  Lk  22: 19b-20.  In 
its  context  Acts  8:26-39  indicates  that  by  baptism  one  is  brought  into  the  temple  made 
without  hands  and  that  this  is  open  to  all,  including  Gentiles  and  the  maimed.  In  view  of 
Jesus’  movement  in  his  ministry  in  Lk  from  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  to  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  church’s  movement  in  Acts  from  Jerusalem  to  the  heart  of  the  Gentile  world  (both 
movements  reflecting  Jesus’  charge  in  Acts  1:8),  journeying  from  Jerusalem  in  both 
stories  may  imply  that  only  as  one  goes  out  toward  all  people  does  one  enter  into  the  real 
knowing  of  Jesus. — J.M.G.  (Author.) 


John 

773-  S.  Agouridis,  “Synchrones  syzeteseis  sten  ereuna  tes  Ioanneiou  grammateias” 
[Contemporary  Discussions  in  Johannine  Research],  DeltBibMel  4  (1,  ’76)  11-22. 

Based  on  two  NT  conferences  held  in  Europe  in  1975  and  on  the  author’s  own  work, 
the  paper  surveys  the  source  problem,  the  history-of-religions  background,  and  the 
theological  problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  according  to  the  theories  of  R.  Bultmann,  W. 
Bousset,  O.  Cullmann,  C.  H.  Dodd,  R.  Schnackenburg,  E.  Ruckstuhl,  R.  T.  Fortna, 
W.  Nicol,  J.  L.  Martyn,  and  other  recent  interpreters. — Th.S. 

774.  S.  A.  Edwards,  “P75  under  the  Magnifying  Glass,”  NovTest  18  (3,  ’76)  190-212. 

A  fresh  examination  of  P75  has  led  the  author  to  suggest  eighteen  textually  significant 
corrections  of  the  published  transliteration  of  Jn.  Many  of  these  emendations  result  in 
singular  readings  for  P75.  The  examination  also  reveals  an  astonishingly  high  92% 
agreement  between  Vaticanus  and  P75.  By  comparison  P66  reads  with  P75  83%,  and 
Sinaiticus  only  79%.  Finally,  it  gives  evidence  of  a  split  in  the  developing  Alexandrian 
textual  tradition.  The  results  of  this  collation,  using  the  new  readings  suggested  for  P75, 
show  that  in  80%  of  their  readings  P75,  Vaticanus,  P66,  and  Sinaiticus  agree.  In  the 
remaining  20%  they  split,  with  P75  and  Vaticanus  reading  together  against  P66  and 
Sinaiticus. — D.J.H. 

775.  R.  H.  Fuller,  “The  Incarnation  in  Historical  Perspective,”  A nglTheolRev  suppl. 
7  (’76)  57-66. 

The  Fourth  Gospel’s  many  references  to  the  relationship  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Jn  11:41  b-42  in  which  Jesus’  overt  prayer  is  a 
public  manifestation  of  that  ongoing  relationship.  Much  of  the  “sending”  language  in  Jn 
is  clearly  susceptible  to  a  historical  interpretation,  and  the  source  of  the  Son’s  historical 
authorization  lies  in  the  event  of  the  baptism  (see  3:31-36).  Side  by  side  with  this 
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historical  language  there  begins  to  appear  in  Jn  3:13  a  type  of  mythological  language 
focusing  on  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  Man  from  heaven.  This  mythological  thought  is 
especially  developed  in  the  bread/wisdom  discourse  of  Jn  6.  This  gives  a  typically 
Johannine  two-level  character  to  all  the  self-predicates  of  Jesus:  “When  he  speaks,  he 
speaks  as  the  Father’s  wisdom  which  speaks  through  him,  and  when  he  acts,  his  deeds 
are  the  works  of  the  heavenly  wisdom.” — D.J.H. 

776.  A.  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  “Philip  the  Evangelist  and  the  Gospel  of  John,”  Abr- 
Nahrain  [Leiden]  16  (’75-76)  49-72. 

There  must  be  some  causal  relationship  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  Philip  the 
evangelist  (or  apostle?)  and  his  daughters.  These  connections  appear  in  the  Synoptic  lists 
of  the  Twelve,  Acts,  the  Samaritan  mission,  Jn  itself,  and  the  traditions  about  the 
apostle  John  and  his  Gospel  in  Asia  Minor.  While  one  could  suppose  that  the  Asian 
traditions  are  merely  logical  developments  of  the  relationships  in  Jn  and  Acts,  their  very 
complexity  suggests  that  Philip  and  his  daughters  really  had  something  to  do  with 
creation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

777.  J.  Luzarraga,  “En  el  Evangelio  de  Juan.  Los  ‘impedimentos’  para  el  encuentro 
con  Jesus,”  Manresa  49  (190,  77)  23-38. 

The  Gospel  of  John  is  unique  in  its  description  of  the  encounter  with  God  and  the 
obstacles  met  on  the  way.  Its  account  of  the  hurdles  put  in  the  way  of  Jesus’  initiative  is 
striking.  The  first  part  of  the  Gospel  describes  what  the  prologue  sums  up  in  Jn  1:10-11, 
and  the  book  of  signs  closes  on  a  pessimistic  note  in  12:36-37.  The  principal  obstacles  to 
“going  to  Jesus”  according  to  Jn  are  these:  self-love  and  egotism  that  militate  against  the 
divine  filiation,  the  quest  for  one’s  own  glory  and  the  consequent  triumphalism,  the 
demand  for  visible  signs  and  the  whole  complex  of  appearances  that  hinder  the 
dynamism  of  the  word  of  Jesus,  and  the  religious  obstacle  that  believes  divine  filiation  to 
be  a  function  of  flesh  and  blood  relation.  In  presenting  the  “sin  of  the  world”  Jn 
maintains  an  ecclesial  attitude  without  concretizing  particular  applications.  This  is  also 
the  technique  followed  by  St.  Ignatius  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises. — S.B.M. 

778.  D.  L.  Mealand,  “The  Language  of  Mystical  Union  in  the  Johannine  Writings,” 
DownRev  95  (318,  77)  19-34. 

The  language  of  mutual  indwelling  is  used  in  Jn  and  1  Jn  with  respect  to  Jesus  and  the 
Father,  Jesus  and  the  disciples,  the  Paraclete  and  the  disciples,  and  the  Father  and 
believers.  Behind  the  metaphor  of  dwelling  or  abiding  there  lies  the  old  promise  of  God 
tabernacling  among  his  people — a  promise  applied  to  the  community  at  Qumran  by  its 
members  and  to  individuals  by  Philo.  The  latter  individualized  and  spiritualized  the 
idea  in  his  own  blending  of  Jewish  demands  and  promises  with  Hellenistic  mysticism. 
The  insistence  that  the  union  is  Christologically  mediated  is  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  NT  writings'.  The  Johannine  writers  accepted  the  motif  of  mutual  indwelling  but 
qualified  it  by  refusing  to  allow  it  to  become  the  temporary  prerogative  of  a  privileged 
few  rather  than  the  expression  of  the  reception  of  and  the  response  to  the  divine  love  in 
Christ.  The  Fourth  Gospel  emphasizes  the  intermediate  role  of  Christ  in  achieving  unity 
between  the  Father  and  his  disciples,  while  the  epistle  insists  on  true  faith,  obedience, 
and  love  as  concomitants  of  union  with  God. — D.J.H. 
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779-  F.  J.  Moloney,  “A  Johannine  Son  of  Man  Discussion?”  Salesianum  39  (1,  ’77) 
93-102. 

The  article  discusses  five  studies  on  the  Johannine  Son  of  Man  published  in  Jesus  und 
der  Mens chens ohn.  Fur  Anton  Vogtle  (1975),  ed.  R.  Pesch  and  R.  Schnackenburg,  in  the 
light  of  the  author’s  own  The  Johannine  Son  of  Man  (1976):  S.  Smalley  on  Jn  1:51,  E. 
Ruckstuhl  on  3:13-14,  C.  K.  Barrett  on  6:53,  J.  Riedl  on  8:28,  and  R.  Schnackenburg  on 
19:5.  It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  all  these  studies  attempt  to  understand  what  each 
saying  meant  within  its  particular  literary  context.  Yet  a  correct  understanding  of  John’s 
use  of  the  term  will  only  be  possible  when  each  saying  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  Johannine  Son-of-Man  sayings.  There  is  still  no  Johannine  Son-of-Man 
“discussion,”  because  each  scholar  argues  his  own  case  without  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  growing  literature  on  this  very  important  question. — D.J.H. 

780.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Kirche  im  Johannesevangelium,”  TheolQuart  156  (4,  ’76)  277- 
283. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  images  of  the  shepherd  and  the  flock  (10:1-18,  26-29)  describe 
the  community  of  faith  and  love  existing  between  Christ  and  his  disciples.  The  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  vine  and  the  branches  (15:1-10)  is  comparable  to  the  bond  between 
Jesus  and  the  disciples.  The  terms  “his  own”  and  “friends”  express  the  ties  existing 
within  the  community  of  disciples  and  with  Jesus.  The  unity  of  the  church  is  based  on 
the  unity  between  Father  and  Son:  as  they  are  related  to  one  another,  so  should  the 
disciples  be  (10:30;  17:21). — D.J.H. 

781.  E.  Szymanek,  “Glaube  und  Unglaube  im  Evangelium  des  hi.  Johannes,”  Coll 
Theol  46  (special  issue,  ’76)  97-121. 

At  the  beginning  of  faith,  according  to  John,  is  God  the  Father  who  gives  the  inner 
dispositions  to  hear  and  accept  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Faith  means  union  with  Jesus, 
dependence  on  him,  and  personal  relationship  with  him.  The  object  of  faith  is  Jesus  the 
Messiah  and  Son  of  God  (20:31).  Related  to  the  theme  of  faith  are  the  terms  ginosko, 
oida,  horao  (and  other  words  for  “seeing”),  homologeo ,  and  agapao.  Faith  makes  believ¬ 
ers  the  children  of  God,  gives  them  eternal  life  now  and  in  the  future,  and  enables  them 
to  accomplish  good  deeds.  Disbelief  is  characterized  as  disobedience  and  departure;  it 
results  in  obstinacy  and  eternal  death. — D.J.H. 

782.  G.  A.  Turner,  “Soteriology  in  the  Gospel  of  John  JournEvangTheolSoc  19  (4, 
’76)  271-277. 

(1)  For  John,  belief  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  the  condition  for  experiencing 
spiritual  life  and  salvation.  This  belief  involved  the  turning  of  repentance.  (2)  The 
Gospel’s  preoccupation  with  “the  hour”  of  Jesus  makes  it  doubtful  that  the  cross  and 
resurrection  were  neglected  in  Johannine  theology.  (3)  John  made  no  effort  to  resolve  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  passages  that  imply  predestination  and  others  that  place 
the  responsibility  for  salvation  on  human  response.  (4)  The  hypothesis  that  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  in  the  signs-source  in  Jn  2 — 12  differed  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  is 
not  convincing.  (5)  There  are  clear  indications  that  the  Evangelist  had  in  mind  Jesus’ 
death  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  For  John,  salvation  meant  deliverance  from  the  world, 
sin,  and  death  so  that  one  could  be  brought  into  immediate  filial  relationship  to  the 
Father  (see  14:1-3). — D.J.H. 
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783.  P.  Vassiliadis,  “To  problema  tou  Baptiste  Ioanne  sto  D’  Euangelio”  [The  Prob¬ 
lem  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Fourth  Gospel],  DeltBibMel  4  (1,  ’76)  99-116. 

The  role  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  carefully  crafted  by  the 
Evangelist  in  contrast  with  that  of  Jesus,  but  there  is  little  historical  evidence  that  the 
Evangelist  was  constructing  a  polemic  against  a  baptist  sect.  Rather,  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  had  in  view  Q-communities  that  held  John  the  Baptist  in  high 
esteem. — Th.S. 

784.  C.  Voulgaris,  “To  historikon  kai  theologikon  hypobathron  tou  kata  Ioannen 
Euangeliou”  [The  Historical  and  Theological  Background  of  the  Gospel  Accord¬ 
ing  to  John],  DeltBibMel  4  (1,  ’76)  23-58. 

One  should  distinguish  between  the  background  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  its  readers,  which  the  Evangelist  tries  to  bridge.  The  anti-Jewish  element, 
directed  against  the  Jewish  leaders  rather  than  against  the  people,  reflects  John’s  own 
experience  of  the  struggle  and  final  separation  between  church  and  synagogue  in  the  80s. 
There  are  strong  conceptual  bonds  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Qumran 
documents. — Th.S. 

Jn,  §  21-985. 

785.  G.  Voss,  “Kosmische  Bildwirklichkeit  in  der  neutestamentlichen  Verkiindigung. 
Ein  Versuch  zu  Joh  1 — 2,”  UnaSanc  32  (1,  ’77)  13-38. 

After  remarks  on  the  interest  in  symbolism  that  characterized  patristic  exegesis  and  on 
the  limitations  of  the  historical-critical  method,  the  article  discusses  the  significance  of 
astrology  in  the  world  of  the  NT.  The  second  part  shows  how  the  four  elements,  the 
planets,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  play  an  important  role  in  Jn  1 — 2.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cosmic  symbolism  of  (1)  the  disciples  called  by  Jesus,  (2)  the  encounter 
between  Jesus  and  his  mother  at  the  wedding  feast  of  Cana  and  its  occurrence  on  the 
third  day,  and  (3)  the  chronology  of  events  during  the  week  and  the  Temple.  Attention 
to  the  cosmological  dimensions  of  biblical  texts  belongs  within  the  compass  of 
historical-critical  exegesis. — D. J.  H. 

786.  E.  L.  Miller,  “Codex  Bezae  on  John  i.3-4.  One  Dot  or  Two?”  TheolZeit  32  (5, 
’76)  269-271. 

Although  both  B.  F.  Westcott  and  E.  Nestle  cited  Codex  Bezae  as  punctuating  only 
before  ho  gegonen,  the  United  Bible  Societies’  Greek  New  Testament  indicates  that 
Codex  Bezae  has  dots  both  before  and  after  ho  gegonen.  K.  Aland  disagrees  with  the 
latter  punctuation,  but  careful  first-hand  observation  reveals  what  appears  to  be  the 
remnant  of  a  dot  between  ho  gegonen  and  en,  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  examina¬ 
tion  of  ultraviolet  and  infra-red  photographs  of  the  passage.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
original  reading  punctuated  before  ho  gegonen  only  and  that  a  later  editor  or  owner 
familiar  with  the  alternate  reading  that  punctuated  only  after  ho  gegonen  inserted  the 
second  dot  after  ho  gegonen. — G.R.B. 

787.  S.  Agouridis,  “loan.  2,  1-11  (Biblike  melete)”  [Jn  2:1-11  (Bible  Study)],  Delt 
BibMel  4  (1,  ’76)  86-98. 

This  exegetical  study  of  the  context  and  the  content  of  the  miracle  of  Cana  focuses  on 
two  questions:  (1)  Why  is  this  miracle  the  first  in  the  sequence  of  the  Johannine  “signs”? 
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(2)  What  is  the  Johannine  view  of  faith  as  related  to  Jesus’  miracles?  The  precedence  in 
sequence  means  that  the  “sign”  in  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Messiah-Groom’s  inauguration  of  his  ministry  as  a  joyous  marriage  with  new  humanity. 
Jesus’  signs  invite  but  do  not  compel  faith  against  the  background  of  a  complex  Johan¬ 
nine  view  of  miracle  in  which  miracle  is  both  accepted  and  rejected  depending  on 
theological  reasons. — Th.S. 

788.  S.  Legasse,  “Le  Bapteme  administre  par  Jesus  (Jn  3,22-26;  4,1-3)  et  l’origine  du 
bapteme  chretien,”  BullLitEccl  78  (1,  ’77)  3-30. 

(1)  The  notices  about  Jesus’  performing  baptisms  in  Jn  3:22-26  and  4:1-3  reflect 
pre-Johannine  tradition  and  are  most  likely  based  on  solid  historical  fact.  Jesus  baptized 
at  the  beginning  of  his  public  life  while  John  the  Baptist  was  still  active.  (2)  This  baptism 
ceased  to  be  practiced  when  Jesus  left  Judea  and  returned  to  Galilee.  The  itinerant  form 
of  his  ministry  is  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  this  interruption.  (3)  While  this  baptism 
is  to  be  situated  in  the  general  context  of  John’s  baptism  of  repentance,  its  distinctive 
character  probably  had  to  do  with  attaching  the  baptized  person  to  Jesus  as  the  ultimate 
divine  messenger  in  the  face  of  the  eschaton  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  (4) 
This  baptism  cannot  pass  as  the  sole  foundation  of  Christian  baptism,  but  it  may  well 
have  influenced  the  Christian  rite  that  was  derived  from  John’s  baptism  and  served  as 
the  sign  of  entrance  into  the  community  of  salvation  and  of  the  final  grace — the  gift  of 
the  risen  Lord. — D.J.H. 

Jn  4:1-3,  §  21-788. 

789.  [Jn  4:44]  R.  L.  Sturch,  “The  ‘PATRIS'  of  Jesus  ”  JournTheolStud  28  (1,  ’77) 
94-96. 

Jn  4:44  suggests  that  the  saying  about  a  prophet  not  being  honored  in  his  own  patris 
was  uttered  by  Jesus  in  Galilee,  very  possibly  at  Nazareth,  just  after  passing  through 
Samaria  where  he  had  been  genuinely  heard  (see  Jn  4:39-42).  It  could  be  that  the  episode 
as  described  in  Mk  6:1-6  and  Mt  13:53-58  is  correct;  the  context  in  Lk  4:16-30  is  much 
less  convincing.  John  was  not  interested  in  the  context  at  all.  But  he  did  know  why  Jesus 
expressed  himself  as  he  did,  possibly  because  he  stood  nearer  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tradition  than  the  Synoptists  did. — D.J.H. 

790.  [Jn  5:1-30]  J.  Bernard,  “La  guerison  de  Bethesda:  Harmoniques  judeo- 
hellenistiques  d’un  recit  de  miracle  un  jour  de  sabbat  (suite  et  fin),”  MelSciRel  34 
(1,  ’77)  13-44. 

Having  demonstrated  in  the  first  part  [§  20-831]  that  the  healing  at  Bethzatha  cannot 
be  dissociated  from  the  context  of  the  Sabbath  nor  from  the  discourse  on  sin,  it  is  the 
task  of  this  concluding  part  to  analyze  the  discourse  in  Jn  5:19-30.  Having  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  explain  his  action,  Jesus  insists  in  the  discourse  on  the  transparence  of  the 
Son’s  action  in  relation  to  that  of  the  Father.  Bultmann’s  insistence  on  the  gnostic 
character  of  the  discourse  necessitates  an  inquiry  into  whether  the  ideas  in  it  conform  to 
Judaism  as  much  as  to  gnosis.  In  order  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  unity  of  the 
discourse,  the  strophic  structure  of  the  passage  is  examined:  introduction  (v.  19),  six 
strophes  in  ABC  C'B'A'  order  (vv.  20,  21-23,  24  and  vv.  25,  26,  28-29),  and  conclusion 
(v.  30).  The  strophes  ABC  stress  the  role  of  “sign,”  specify  the  mystery  as  intimately 
linked  to  the  resurrection,  and  announce  the  presence  of  life  and  judgment.  The  corre- 
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sponding  three  strophes  C'B'A'  recall  that  the  gifts  of  the  Son  are  not  only  for  the  living 
but  also  for  the  dead,  that  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Son  fulfill  in  him  the  prophecy  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  Dan,  and  that  in  the  final  judgment  the  function  of  Jesus  as  Son  of 
Man  will  attain  its  plenitude.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  structure  is  vindicated;  the  division 
of  “sign”  from  “discourse”  is  belied  by  the  perfect  unity  of  style  and  by  the  logic  of 
content;  the  cultural  referent  of  the  discourse  is  to  be  sought  in  Jesus’  claim  vis-a-vis  the 
Torah;  and  the  problem  of  the  discourse  itself  emerges  as  one,  not  of  realized  versus 
consequent  eschatology,  but  as  that  of  Jesus’  claim  to  power  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead  versus  the  image  of  that  power  as  attributable  solely  to  God. — S.B.M. 

Jn  6:15-21,  §  21-749. 

791.  O.  Hofius,  “Erwahlung  und  Bewahrung.  Zur  Auslegung  von  Joh.  6,37,”  Theol 
Beitr  8  (1,  ’77)  24-29. 

The  verse  is  currently  understood  to  mean  that  Jesus  will  not  reject  anyone  who 
wishes  to  be  his  disciple,  but  actually  it  means  that  one  who  believes  in  Jesus  will 
persevere.  The  arguments  are  these:  (1)  As  is  clear  from  the  parallelism  in  6:35b  and 
7:37b-38a,  the  phrase  “come  to  Jesus”  in  Jn  has  the  sense  of  “believe.”  (2)  Ekballein  exo 
does  not  mean  to  reject  one  approaching  but  to  cast  out  one  already  present,  e.g. 
9:34-35;  12:31.  (3)  The  emphatic  ou  me  refers  to  a  promise  for  the  future,  i.e.  the  faithful 
will  not  be  cast  out.  The  context  confirms  this  view  in  two  ways:  6:37-40  is  a  unit  in 
which  Jesus  promises  that  he  will  raise  his  own  up  on  the  last  day  (v.  39),  and  vv.  37-40 
aptly  comment  on  the  bread  of  life  (v.  35).  Finally,  the  teaching  in  6:37-40  is  similar  to 
that  in  10:27-29,  where  the  sheep  will  not  be  lost  forever  (v.  28).  In  sum,  Calvin  rightly 
perceived  that  Jn  6:37  witnesses  to  the  firmness  of  election  and  the  gift  of 
perseverance. — J.J.C. 

Jn  12:1-8,  §  21-753. 

Jn  12:12-19,  §  21-728. 

792.  G.  Galitis,“  ‘Ho  archon  tou  kosmou  toutou’(Io.  12,31.  14,30.  16,11)  (‘The  Prince 
of  this  world’),”  DeltBibMel  4  (1,  ’76)  59-67. 

This  exegetical  study  of  “the  prince  of  this  world”  according  to  Jn  (12:31;  14:30;  16: 1 1) 
includes  observations  on  the  term  kosmos ,  the  apocalyptic  doctrine  of  the  two  ages,  and 
the  role  of  Satan  within  the  realm  of  God’s  omnipotence. — Th.S. 

793.  B.  McNeil,  “The  Quotation  at  John  XII  34,”  NovTest  19  (1,  ’77)  22-33. 

When  the  crowd  in  Jn  12:34  says  that  the  Messiah  remains  forever,  the  Evangelist  had 
in  mind  Isa  9:5 — not  in  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  versions  but  in  a  version  close  to  that  of  the 
Targum,  which  has  the  phrase  qyym  ‘Imy’  msyh’  (“he  who  lives  forever,  the  Messiah”).  It 
can  be  shown  that  Isa  9:5  was  understood  messianically  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  (see  1QH 
3:6-18),  that  the  other  significant  addition  made  by  the  targumist  (“and  he  has  taken  the 
Law  upon  himself  to  keep  it”)  to  link  the  Torah  and  the  Messiah  is  consistent  with  a 
lst-century  date,  and  that  the  formal  similarities  to  the  messianic  dispute  in  Jn  7:40-43 
make  it  highly  probable  that  the  debate  concerns  an  OT  text  speaking  of  the  Messiah. 
The  scriptural  passage  in  question  is  Isa  9:5  in  the  Targum. — D.J.H. 

Jn  13—19,  §  21-769. 
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794.  A.  Jankowski,  “Eschatologiczne  posfannictwo  Ducha  Parakleta  (De  indole  es- 
chatologica  missionis  Spiritus  Paracliti  [J  14-16]),”  Analecta  Cracoviensia  7  (’75) 
537-562. 

In  the  first  part,  the  term  “paraclete”  is  shown  to  be  a  technical  term  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  drawn  by  John  from  ancient  synagogue  usage.  The  concept  originated  in  the  OT 
by  analogy  with  the  role  of  the  prophets  and  angels  as  mediators  of  the  will  of  God.  In 
the  extra-canonical  theology  of  Judaism,  the  concept  was  used  in  the  context  of  judg¬ 
ment,  while  in  the  Gospels  the  paraclete  continued  the  work  of  Jesus.  Translators  should 
retain  the  word  “paraclete”  in  all  languages.  The  second  part  analyzes  three  of  the 
paraclete’s  activities  promised  by  Jesus  as  deduced  from  Jn:  (1)  For  the  disciples  and  the 
church  he  promotes  the  continuing  perfection  of  revealed  truth.  (2)  For  the  world  his  role 
is  judgmental,  i.e.  to  witness  to  (defend)  Christ,  and  to  judge  the  world  through  the 
preaching  of  the  kerygma.  (3)  He  glorifies  Jesus  by  making  us  aware  that  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  has  already  taken  place. — J.P. 

Jn  14:30,  §  21-792. 

Jn  16:11,  §  21-792. 

795.  A.  Feuillet,  “La  decouverte  du  tombeau  vide  en  Jean  20,  3-10  et  la  Foi  au  Christ 
ressuscite,”  EspVie  87  (18,  ’77)  257-266. 

(1)  The  translation  of  othonia  in  Jn  20:5-7  as  “bandages”  ( bandelettes )  is  incorrect. 
What  is  meant  are  the  linen  cloths  used  as  burial  garments.  The  soudarion  of  20:6  was  a 
cloth  band  that  passed  over  the  head  and  under  the  chin  in  order  to  keep  the  mouth  of 
the  corpse  closed.  (2)  According  to  the  Evangelist,  when  the  body  of  Jesus  broke  loose 
from  the  burial  linens,  the  cloths  remained  spread  out  in  the  same  place.  The  soudarion , 
however,  was  not  lying  with  the  linens,  but  was  wrapped  and  rolled  up  in  a  separate 
place.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

796.  A.  Theoharis,  “He  emphanisis  tou  anastantos  Kyriou  kata  to  16.  20,  19-23  en 
schesei  pros  to  Prax.  keph.  II”  [The  Appearance  of  the  Risen  Lord  according  to  Jn 
20:19-23  as  Compared  with  Acts  chap.  2],  DeltBibMel  4  (1,  ’76)  68-85. 

Chrysostom  and  many  modern  conservative  interpreters  hold  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Jn  20:19-23  and  Pentecost  in  Acts  2:1-13  constitute  two  different  events.  How¬ 
ever,  utilizing  Cyril  of  Alexandria’s  interpretation  that  Jn  20:19-23  is  the  fulfillment  of 
Christ’s  earlier  promise  to  his  disciples  that  he  would  soon  return,  the  article  argues  that 
these  are  accounts  of  the  same  event.  Luke  follows  a  more  historical,  John  a  more 
theological  approach. — Th.S. 


Acts  of  the  Apostles 

797.  S.  Brown,  “  ‘Water-Baptism’  and  ‘Spirit-Baptism’  in  Luke-Acts, ”  AnglTheolRev 
59  (2,  ’77)  135-151. 

Luke  is  the  only  NT  author  to  have  preserved  John  the  Baptist’s  distinction  between 
his  own  water-baptism  and  the  baptism  to  be  conferred  by  “the  one  who  is  to  come.”  For 
Luke,  the  early  period  of  the  church  was  characterized  by  the  continuation  of  the 
water-baptism  instituted  by  John  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new  baptism  with 
holy  spirit.  Baptism  with  holy  spirit  was  identified  concretely  with  the  Pentecost  event 
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and  with  the  extensions  of  this  event  (see  Acts  8:4-25;  10:44-48;  19:1-7).  By  detaching  the 
gift  of  the  spirit  from  the  rite  of  Christian  initiation,  Luke  was  able  to  restrict  this  gift  to 
the  early  period  of  the  church,  allowing  in  later  periods  only  the  spirit’s  continuing 
guidance  of  the  church  through  the  decisions  of  its  leaders  who  safeguard  the  apostolic 
tradition.  Subsequent  generations  of  Christians  are  to  find  their  way  to  the  kingdom  by 
continuing  in  the  faith  (see  Acts  14:22)  that  the  spirit-filled  apostles  have  taught. — 
D.J.H. 

798.  E.  Grasser,  “Acta-Forschung  seit  1960  (Fortsetzung),”  TheolRund  42  (1,  ’77) 
1-68. 

The  third  and  concluding  installment  [see  §§  21-142,  456]  on  research  on  Acts  during 
the  past  decade  and  a  half  begins  with  observations  on  the  narratives  in  chaps.  1 — 2,  the 
miracle  stories,  the  Stephen-material  in  6:1 — 8:3,  Simon  Magus  in  8:9-25  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  in  8:26-40.  The  last  two  sections  focus  on 
discourses  in  Acts  and  on  Luke’s  theology  in  Acts. — D.J.H. 

799.  R.  F.  O’Toole,  “Why  Did  Luke  Write  Acts  (Lk-Acts)?”  BibTheolBull  7  (2,  ’77) 
66-76. 

The  following  theories  regarding  the  aim  of  Acts  have  not  been  sufficiently  proved: 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  the  reconciliation  of  the  parties  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  transformation  of  Christianity  from  a  Jewish  sect  into  a  universal  religion 
dominated  by  Gentiles,  apologetic  response  to  Marcionism,  defense  against  gnosticism, 
and  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  Lord.  Among  Luke’s  secondary  aims  for  writing  Acts 
were  a  desire  to  present  a  history  of  the  Christian  mission,  a  confirmation  of  what  God 
did  in  Christ  as  seen  in  the  Gospel,  and  an  edifying  account  of  God’s  power  in  the 
apostles  and  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Relations  between  rich  and  poor,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  the  Spirit,  the  place  of  the  church  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  defense  of  Paul  are 
possible  primary  aims.  Luke  had  other  primary  aims:  serious  historical  information, 
Christ  as  Savior,  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  the  realization  of  God’s  salvific  plan,  and 
the  word  of  God  as  filling  the  time  after  Pentecost. — D.J.H. 

800.  J.  Valiamangalam,  “To  The  End  of  The  Earth,”  Biblebhashyam  2  (3,  ’76) 
220-227. 

Act  tells  the  story  of  how  the  Holy  Spirit  helped  the  first  disciples  and  followers  of 
Christ  to  realize  their  vocation  of  spreading  the  good  news  of  salvation.  The  problems  to 
be  overcome  were  many,  the  greatest  having  been  the  admission  of  non-Jews  into  the 
church.  Paul  was  the  vessel  of  election  to  achieve  this  great  breakthrough  in  the  early 
church. — D.J.H. 


Acts,  §§  21-757—761,  896. 

801.  [Acts  2: 1-13 J  G.  Mangatt,  “The  Pentecostal  Gift  of  the  Spirit,”  Biblebhashyam  2 
(3,  ’76)  227-239,  (4,  ’76)  300-314. 

The  first  part  presents  a  verse-by-verse  analysis  of  the  account  of  the  inaugural 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  disciples  at  the  first  Christian  Pentecost.  It  was 
announced  by  extraordinary  phenomena  and  manifested  by  a  miracle  of  languages,  but 
it  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  reactions.  The  second  part  explores  the  theological  significance 
of  the  narrative  under  these  headings:  the  eschatological  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  the 
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new  covenant  in  the  Spirit,  the  gift  of  the  exalted  Christ,  and  Pentecost  and  the  church. 
The  Pentecostal  sending  of  the  Spirit  inaugurates  an  uninterrupted  activity  that  the 
exalted  Lord  exercises  from  Easter  Sunday  to  the  parousia. — D.J.H. 

802.  P.  Tachau,  “Die  Pfingstgeschichte  nach  Lukas.  Exegetische  Uberlegungen  zu 
Apg.  2,1-13,”  Der  Evangelische  Erzieher  [Frankfurt/M.]  29  (2,  ’77)  86-102. 

Although  Luke  may  have  reworked  traditional  material  (especially  vv.  9-11)  and  used 
older  motifs,  he  alone  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  present  position  and  content  of 
Acts  2:1-13.  His  strong  emphasis  on  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
church  finds  expression  in  the  narrative.  The  article  concludes  with  remarks  on  the 
miraculous  coming  of  the  Spirit  in  vv.  2-3,  the  relation  of  the  speech-miracle  to  glos- 
solalia,  the  manifestation  and  activities  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  major  theme  of  the 
pericope,  and  its  place  in  Luke’s  framework  of  salvation  history. — D.J.H. 

Acts  2:1-13,  §  21-796. 

803-  C.  Escudero  Freire,  “  ‘Kata  Agnoian’  (Hch  3,  17).  ^Disculpa  o  acusacion?” 
Communio  9  (2-3,  ’76)  221-231. 

Acts  3:17  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  exculpation  of  the  Jews  and  their  leaders.  But 
an  examination  of  the  immediate  context  together  with  parallel  passages  leaves  such  an 
interpretation  in  doubt.  Vv.  17-18  constitute  a  minor  thematic  and  literary  unity.  Com¬ 
paring  Acts  3:17-18  with  13:27-28  and  then  with  Lk  24:25-27  both  on  formal  and  on 
semantic  levels  makes  it  clear  that  the  primitive  apostolic  preaching  used  the  Scriptures 
with  the  apologetic  purpose  of  overcoming  the  scandal  of  the  cross  and  of  demonstrating 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  and  Savior.  There  is  no  salvation  except  in  Christ.  So  the 
invitation  to  a  “metanoia”  was  related  to  the  ignorance  of  God’s  plan  and  to  the  activity 
against  Jesus.  The  call  to  conversion  meant  for  the  Jews  the  acceptance  not  only  of  Jesus 
but  also  of  the  divine  plan  they  had  hitherto  rejected. — S.B.M. 

804.  [Acts  4:32]  D.  L.  Mealand,  “Community  of  Goods  and  Utopian  Allusions  in  Acts 
II-IV JournTheolStud  28  (1,  ’77)  96-99. 

The  phrase  “nothing  one’s  own”  or  its  equivalent  appears  a  number  of  times  when 
Plato  describes  the  ideal  state.  The  expression  “everything  common”  provides  the  con¬ 
verse  in  positive  form.  From  the  5th  century  B.C.  onward  community  of  goods  was  a 
constant  theme  in  the  utopian  passages  of  philosophers,  poets,  historians,  and  writers  of 
romances.  The  writer  of  Acts  seems  to  have  seen  the  nascent  Christian  community  as 
fulfilling  the  hopes,  promises,  and  ideals  not  only  of  Deut  15:4  but  also  of  Greek 
utopianism. — D.J.H. 

Acts  5:30,  §  21-840. 

805.  E.  Richard,  “Acts  7:  An  Investigation  of  the  Samaritan  Evidence,”  CathBib 
Quart  39  (2,  ’77)  190-208. 

An  examination  of  the  four  OT  citations  in  Acts  7  that  are  frequently  adduced  as 
evidence  for  the  Samaritan  origins  of  the  passage.  (1)  The  evidence  from  Acts  7:4,  Philo’s 
Migration  of  Abraham  177,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  on  Gen  11:32  regarding  the 
time  of  Terah’s  death  points  to  a  common  textual  tradition  for  all  three.  (2)  Acts  7:5 
depends  on  a  Greek  Vorlage  of  Deut  2:5  with  the  reading  “inheritance,”  a  reading  that, 
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as  indicated  in  the  Samaritan  texts,  had  its  roots  in  a  Hebrew  recension.  (3)  The  OT 
textual  evidence  for  the  expression  “the  God  of  the  fathers”  in  Exod  3:6  is  impressive  and 
points  to  an  explanation  of  its  appearance  in  Acts  7:32  that  goes  beyond  the  Samaritan 
witnesses  and  even  beyond  redactional  theories.  (4)  The  presence  of  Deut  18:15,  18  in 
the  Exod  20  context  of  Acts  7:37  could  be  traced  to  the  use  of  the  Palestinian  expan¬ 
sionist  text-type  so  much  in  evidence  at  Qumran,  though  direct  use  of  the  Septuagint  of 
Deut  18:15,  18  remains  the  more  likely  interpretation.  On  the  whole,  the  Samaritan 
evidence  is  but  one  segment  of  the  OT  textual  picture  in  Acts  7  and  says  little  about  its 
biographical,  historical,  or  theological  situation. — D.J.H. 

Acts  8:4-40,  §  21-776. 

Acts  8:26-39,  §  21-772. 

806.  M.  Corbin,  “Connais-tu  ce  que  tu  lis?  Une  lecture  d’Actes  8,  v.  26  a  40,”  Christus 
24  (93,  ’77)  73-85. 

The  norm  of  every  Christian  reflection  is  Scripture  read  in  church.  We  must  submit 
ourselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  word  in  the  canonical  texts.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the 
text  of  Acts  8:26-40  is  read.  The  episode  of  the  eunuch  is  the  first  step  in  the  geographic 
extension  of  the  apostolic  witness  of  the  good  news  of  Jesus.  The  concentric  structure  of 
the  account,  with  the  prophecy  of  the  passion  at  its  core,  calls  for  comparison  with  the 
Emmaus  incident  in  Lk  24:13-33.  A  detailed  analysis  of  Acts  8:35  shows  that  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  begins  with  the  prophecies  whose  fulfillment  he  is.  In  8:34  the  only  one 
who  can  answer  the  eunuch’s  question  is  he  who  speaks  in  the  Scriptures  and  of  whom 
the  Scriptures  speak.  Thus  the  identification  of  Jesus  (event)  and  the  Christ  (expectation) 
was  not  an  invention  of  the  early  church;  it  came  from  Jesus  himself.  In  v.  35  Philip 
“opens  his  mouth,”  while  the  suffering  servant  does  not — yet  another  indication  of  the 
silence  of  Jesus  in  his  passion  (cf.  Lk  23:9  and  Jn  19:9).  The  risen  Christ  adds  nothing  to 
the  content  of  what  was  said  and  done  in  his  mortal  life.  The  center  of  the  word  that  God 
speaks  to  the  world  by  the  apostolic  ministry  is  the  non-word,  the  silence  of  Jesus.  To 
“understand”  the  word  we  must  allow  ourselves  to  be  encountered  by  the  one  who 
interprets  us. — S.B.M. 

Acts  9:26-30,  §  21-838. 

Acts  10:39,  §  21-840. 

Acts  11:30,  §  21-838. 

Acts  13:28-30,  §  21-840. 

Acts  15:1-29,  §  21-920. 

807.  [Acts  16:6]  C.  J.  Hemer,  “Phrygia:  A  Further  Not e”  JournTheolStud  28  (1,  ’77) 
99-101. 

The  article  provides  twenty-two  more  literary  and  epigraphic  examples  to  confirm  the 
author’s  view  [§  20-847]  that  Phrygia  in  Acts  16:6  must  be  a  feminine  adjective  and 
ethnic  rather  than  a  noun.  Most  of  the  epigraphic  cases  occur  on  funeral  stelae  of 
Hellenistic  or  early  Roman  date,  and  many  of  these  are  from  Rhodes. — D.J.H. 
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808.  [Acts  17:24-30]  B.  E.  Shields,  “The  Areopagus  Sermon  and  Romans  l:18ff:  A 
Study  in  Creation  Theology,”  RestorQuart  20  (1,  ’77)  23-40. 

The  differences  between  Acts  17:24-30  and  Rom  1:18-23;  2:14-15  make  it  nearly 
impossible  to  attribute  the  Athens  sermon  as  we  have  it  to  Paul.  Nevertheless,  these 
texts  do  testify  to  the  unashamed  use  by  the  early  church  of  concepts  from  contemporary 
philosophy  to  proclaim  the  self-revealing  God.  They  proclaim  that  God  has  revealed 
himself  so  clearly  that  every  person  is  responsible  to  recognize  him,  to  worship  him 
correctly,  and  to  live  according  to  his  law.  Since  all  have  failed  in  one  way  or  another,  all 
stand  guilty  before  God. — D.J.H. 

809.  [Acts  18:24 — 19:1]  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Apollos  in  the  New  Testament,”  Ekklesiastikos 
Pharos  [Addis  Ababa]  57  (3-4,  ’75)  354-366. 

The  account  that  Luke  gave  of  Apollos  in  Acts  18:24 — 19:1  provides  the  right  context 
for  understanding  Paul’s  references  to  him  in  1  Cor.  There  is  no  certainty  that  Apollos 
became  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Jesus  in  his  native  Alexandria.  In  fact,  the  Galilean 
contribution  to  the  spread  of  early  Christianity  might  be  relevant  to  the  problem  of 
Apollos  (see  Acts  18:25).  The  writer  of  Hebrews  might  have  been  Apollos,  but  this  is  not 
at  all  certain.  In  dealing  with  Apollos  we  are  reminded  how  tantalizingly  scanty  is  our 
knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  Alexandrian  Christianity. — D.J.H. 

Acts  21:8-9,  §  21-776. 
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810.  T.  Y.  Mullins,  “Benediction  as  a  NT  Form,”  AndUnivSemStud  15  (1,  ’77) 
59-64. 

In  the  NT  epistles  there  is  a  basic  benediction  form,  differentiated  into  three  major 
types  (opening,  closing,  intermediate)  by  the  order  in  which  these  essential  elements 
occur:  wish,  divine  source,  recipient,  and  (sometimes)  addressee.  The  several  types 
representing  this  form  appear  also  in  the  Septuagint,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  NT  form  was  patterned  after  that  of  the  Septuagint. — D.J.H. 

Paul 

811.  G.  Bellinato,  “Aspectos  Escatologicos  da  Antropologia  Neotestamentaria  em 
Sao  Paulo,”  RevistCultBib  13  (3-4,  ’76)  33-53. 

By  way  of  introduction  the  article  reviews  the  key  terms  used  by  Paul  in  his  eschatol¬ 
ogy:  esc  baton,  parousia,  hypomone ,  etc.  There  is  in  the  Christian  an  eschatological 
tension  that  corresponds  to  the  santifying  action  of  the  risen  Christ.  The  eschatological 
polarization  is  reflected  in  the  life  of  a  church  awaiting  the  parousia  of  the  Lord.  After 
discussing  Paul’s  views  on  the  time  of  the  awaited  parousia,  the  article  concludes  with 
some  existential  reflections  on  the  life  of  the  Christian  today. — S.B.M. 

812.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Christ  and  Spirit  in  Paul,”  Bull] ohnRylU nivLibMan  59  (2,  ’77) 
259-285. 

For  Paul,  Christ  is  exalted  as  Lord  and  Son  of  God,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  is  the 
intermediate  (or  overlapping)  phase  between  the  present  age  and  the  endless  age  to 
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come.  When  Paul  deals  with  supplying  the  present  spiritual  needs  of  Christ’s  people,  he 
does  so  for  the  most  part  in  terms  of  the  activity  of  the  Spirit.  Access  to  God  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is  free  and  unreserved  (see  2  Cor  3:16-17).  Yet  the  close 
association  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  far  from  depersonalizing  the  risen  Lord,  imparts  a 
more  personal  quality  to  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  the  source  of  illumination,  especially 
where  the  realities  of  the  unseen  world  are  involved.  The  presentation  of  Christ  as  the 
image  of  God  has  as  its  corollary  the  increasing  transformation  of  Christ’s  people  into 
that  same  image  by  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Thanks  to  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
the  hope  of  glory  and  the  promise  of  resurrection  are  present  realities.  For  Paul,  the 
exalted  Lord  whose  risen  life  and  power  are  conveyed  to  his  people  by  the  indwelling 
Spirit  is  identical  and  continuous  with  him  who  lived  among  people  as  a  servant,  the 
crucified  one,  the  historical  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

813-  V.  Casas  Garcia,  “El  destino  de  los  malvados.  La  solucion  dada  por  Pablo  de 
Tarso,”  BibFe  3  (7,  ’77)  57-72. 

To  understand  what  Christ  did  for  humanity,  Paul  describes  the  human  situation 
without  Christ.  The  sinful  person  is  under  the  tyranny  of  sin,  a  slave  to  sin.  One  who 
lives  according  to  the  flesh  bears  the  fruit  of  death.  But  “where  sin  increased,  grace 
abounded  all  the  more.”  The  understanding  of  history  is  a  grace,  which  gives  a  new 
understanding  of  anthropology.  Human  life  is  a  history  of  encounters  and  decisions;  it 
has  meaning  when  individuals  know  themselves  to  be  free  to  love.  Now  is  “the  accept¬ 
able  time,”  the  “day  of  salvation.” — S.B.M. 

814.  A.  Y.  Collins,  “Sacramental  Aspects  of  Paul’s  Thought,”  ChicStud  16  (1,  ’77) 
117-133. 

Baptism  was  meaningful  for  Paul  as  a  rite  linked  to  the  remission  of  sins  and  experi¬ 
enced  as  a  purificatory  washing  (see  1  Cor  6:11),  as  an  initiation  rite  into  the  new  people 
of  God  (see  1  Cor  12:12-13;  Gal  3:26-29),  and  as  a  rite  through  which  the  story  of  Jesus 
Christ  became  the  model  for  each  Christian’s  life  (see  Rom  6).  Paul  viewed  the  Lord’s 
Supper  as  a  re-presentation  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ — the  event  that  constituted  the 
people  of  the  new  covenant.  Such  a  re-presentation  could  occur  only  when  the  meal  was 
celebrated  by  the  Christian  community  as  a  self-consciously  communal  act  of  worship 
(see  1  Cor  10:14-22;  11:17-34).  The  symbolic  language  in  which  Paul  described  baptism 
and  the  Eucharist  shows  that  they  are  experiences  transcending  ordinary,  perceptible 
experience. — D.J.H. 

815.  F.  Dattler,  “A  Autenticidade  das  Cartas  Paulinas:  Reflexoes  e  Pontos  de  Vista,” 
RevistCultBib  13  (3-4,  ’76)  71-74. 

The  seven  authentic  letters  of  Paul  refer  to  personal  information,  travel  plans,  events, 
cities,  and  persons.  In  them  Paul  reveals  something  of  his  past,  his  present,  and  his 
future.  With  the  exception  of  2  Tim,  the  other  letters  provide  nothing  similar.  The 
article  examines  Gal,  2  Cor,  Rom  and  2  Tim.  The  latter  should  be  separated  from  the 
Pastorals  and  accorded  the  attention  it  deserves  as  a  witness  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. — S.B.M. 

816.  J.  A.  Fischer,  “Pauline  Literary  Forms  and  Thought  Patterns,”  CathBibQuart  39 
(2,  ’77)  209-223. 

Paul’s  writings  should  be  viewed  against  the  background  of  biblical  sapiential  litera- 
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ture  both  as  to  literary  expression  and  Semitic  thought  patterns.  Their  key  concept  is 
paradox  both  as  a  form  of  expression  and  as  an  underlying  thought  pattern  used  by  Paul 
for  gaining  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Jesus-event.  A  Pauline  text  should  be  studied 
according  to  these  steps:  (1)  divide  off  the  text  by  the  use  of  introductory  formulas, 
inclusions,  and  word  patterns;  (2)  analyze  the  word  patterns  for  the  mot  crochet  and  the 
antitheses  in  the  words  used;  (3)  begin  the  diagnosis  of  the  measured  passage  by  an 
elucidation  of  the  concrete  facts  with  an  eye  toward  the  passage’s  setting-in-life;  (4) 
analyze  the  antithesis,  if  there  be  one,  as  the  operative  literary  form  that  gives  shape  to 
the  whole  thought  pattern;  (5)  search  for  the  insight  into  the  person,  whether  God, 
Christ,  the  body  of  Christ,  or  the  individual  Christian,  that  is  the  objective  of  the 
functioning  paradox. — D.J.H. 

817r.  R.  H.  Gundry,  Soma  in  Biblical  Theology  [NTA  20,  pp.  370-371], 

J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  JournTheolStud  28  (1,  ’77)  163-166. — This  sound  and  well- 
researched  monograph  serves  as  a  valuable  corrective  to  the  views  of  R.  Bultmann  and 
the  reviewer.  But  there  are  places  where  the  stress  on  the  consistent  and  exclusive 
physicality  of  soma  leads  to  direct  misrepresentation  of  Paul.  Furthermore,  though 
Paul’s  use  of  soma  is  metaphorical,  the  distinctive  thing  about  his  “body”  language  is 
that  it  constantly  merges  into  other  uses  that  are  not  figurative.  In  Paul’s  talk  about 
Adam  and  Christ,  the  new  man  and  the  body,  he  is  constantly  and  confusedly  moving 
from  the  individual  to  the  corporate  and  back  again.  This  is  a  good  book  marred  by  the 
limitations  within  which  its  debate  takes  place. — D.J.H. 

818.  J.  Jervell,  “Guds  siste  fiende:  Paulus’  forstaelse  av  d0den”  [God’s  Last  Enemy: 

Paul’s  Understanding  of  Death],  NorskTeolTids  78  (1,  ’77)  23-32. 

The  difficulty  with  Paul’s  view  of  death  is  not  exegetical  but  homiletical.  This  is 
largely  because  of  the  difference  between  the  modern  view,  which  sees  death  as  a 
natural  part  of  the  individual’s  experience,  and  Paul’s  view,  in  which  death  is  spoken  of 
mainly  in  mythological  and  personifying  terms  (the  “enemy”),  is  not  a  phenomenon  of 
nature,  and  is  only  seldom  connected  with  the  individual.  For  Paul,  death  is  a  destruc¬ 
tive  power  even  for  those  who  are  still  alive.  It  is  empowered  by  humanity  and  its  sin 
and  is  a  judgment  upon  the  human  race.  It  is  the  Christian  hope  not  that  the  believer 
will  survive  death  but  that  death  will  not  survive,  and  Jesus’  death  is  a  blow  against 
death. — J.S.H. 


819.  T.  J.  Keegan,  “Paul  and  the  Historical  Jesus,”  Angelicum  52  (3,  ’75)  302-339,  (4, 
’75)  450-484. 

The  Jesus-Paul  problem,  which  was  decisively  inaugurated  by  F.  C.  Baur  in  1831  and 
then  developed  by  H.  H.  Wendt,  W.  Wrede,  and  R.  Bultmann,  has  revolved  around 
three  basic  questions:  what  are  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  differences  between 
Jesus  and  Paul?  how  can  they  be  accounted  for?  who  is  to  be  taken  as  normative  for 
Christianity,  Jesus  or  Paul?  The  problem  of  the  Jesus  of  history  can  be  best  viewed  by 
observing  how  G.  E.  Lessing,  D.  F.  Strauss,  and  R.  Bultmann  responded  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  own  times  and  precipitated  a  reaction.  All  three  denied  the  need  and/or 
possibility  of  knowing  the  historical  Jesus  and  in  effect  denied  that  NT  religion  is  a 
historical  religion.  Ever  since  Bultmann’s  emphasis  on  the  kerygma,  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  Jesus-Paul  problem  can  no  longer  be  considered  apart  from  the 
problem  of  the  historical  Jesus. 
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It  is  reasonably  possible  that  Paul  appealed  to  a  saying  of  Jesus  in  these  eight  in¬ 
stances:  1  Cor  7:10;  9:14;  11:24-25;  14:37;  Rom  14:14;  Gal  6:2;  1  Thes  4:2,  15.  Analysis 
of  the  sayings  leads  to  these  general  conclusions:  (1)  Paul  was  acquainted  with  a  tradition 
containing  sayings  of  the  Lord  and  nevertheless  rarely  took  the  trouble  to  cite  expressly 
any  of  these  sayings.  (2)  He  did  not  at  all  exclude  the  Jesus  of  history  from  importance 
and  was  convinced  that  the  risen  Christ  must  be  the  Jesus  of  the  flesh.  (3)  What  was  of 
primary  importance  for  Paul  was  his  present  relation  to  the  Lord.  (4)  The  Jesus  of 
history  was  the  Christ  of  faith,  and  the  contemporary  distinction  had  no  meaning  for 
Paul.— D.J.H. 

820.  S.  Kelleher,  “Charisms  in  the  Pauline  Writings,”  Biblebhashyam  2  (3,  ’76) 
196-204. 

For  Paul,  charisma  is  a  gift  that  incarnates  God’s  grace  in  a  given  situation  and  in  a 
given  individual.  Charisms  are  bestowed  for  the  common  good  and  are  subordinate  to 
charity.  There  is  considerable  fluidity  in  the  lists  of  charisms  (1  Cor  12:8-10,  28;  Rom 
12:6-8;  Eph  4:11),  but  many  of  the  charisms  suggest  some  form  of  ministry  of  the 
word. — D.J.H. 

821.  N.  R.  Lightfoot,  “The  Role  of  Women  in  Religious  Services,”  RestorQuart  19 
(3,  ’76)  129-136. 

1  Cor  11:2-16;  14:33-36;  and  1  Tim  2:9-15  all  restrict  the  role  of  women  in  the  public 
assembly.  In  1  Cor  1 1  they  are  to  wear  veils,  while  in  1  Cor  14  and  1  Tim  2  they  are  not 
to  teach.  The  guiding  principle  is  subjection,  submissiveness,  listening  quietly,  etc.  In 
these  passages  Paul  speaks  authoritatively.  Customs  (e.g.  wearing  veils)  change,  but  the 
divine-created  order  remains  the  same. — D.J.H. 

Paul,  §§  21-740,  892,  925,  927. 

Romans,  1 — 2  Corinthians 

822r.  E.  Kasemann,  An  die  Romer  [NTA  18,  p.  249;  §  21-478r]. 

G.  Sauter,  “Systematische  Gesichtspunkte  in  Ernst  Kasemanns  Romerbrief- 
Kommentar,”  VerkForsch  21  (2,  ’76)  80-94. — Systematic  presuppositions  and  theologi¬ 
cal  polemics,  with  emphasis  on  the  dangers  of  “enthusiasm,”  penetrate  K’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Rom,  especially  with  respect  to  (1)  the  understanding  of  the  theological  opposi¬ 
tion  at  Rome,  and  (2)  Paul’s  apocalyptic  perspectives,  his  view  of  human  freedom,  and 
his  Christology.  Christology  is  the  chief  point  of  K’s  concentration,  in  which  justification 
is  seen  as  the  claim  of  the  reigning  Christ  on  human  existence.  To  display  a  theology  in 
its  incipient  stage  is  one  of  the  exegete’s  primary  tasks;  yet  the  hazard  of  injecting  one’s 
own  personal  theological  interests  into  the  description  must  be  recognized. — F.W.D. 

Rom  1:18-23,  §  21-808. 

823.  J.-M.  Cambier,  “Le  jugement  de  tous  les  hommes  par  Dieu  seul,  selon  la  verite, 
dans  Rom  2:1 — 3:20,”  ZeitNTWiss  67  (3-4,  ’76)  187-213. 

Besides  its  emphasis  on  the  guilt  of  all  humanity  and  the  need  of  salvation  by  faith  in 
Christ,  the  passage  also  stresses  the  judgment  of  all  humanity  by  God  according  to  the 
truth.  The  latter  is  the  focus  of  this  detailed  exegesis  in  two  major  parts.  (1)  In  each 
section  of  Rom  2:1-16  a  double  basis  for  God’s  judgment  is  stressed:  external  actions  and 
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the  truth  of  God  {kata  aletheian ,  2:2).  (a)  Vv.  1-5  show  that  when  Jews  condemn  pagans, 
their  own  religious  situation — failure  to  understand  the  history  of  God’s  dealings  with 
them — is  subject  to  God’s  judgment,  (b)  In  vv.  6-11  Paul  explains  the  righteous  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  using  the  key  terms  hypomone  and  eritheia  respectively  to  describe  the 
Christian  and  pagan  aspects  of  human  actions,  (c)  The  third  section  states  the  law  of 
God’s  judgment  (v.  12),  explains  it  with  reference  to  Jews  (v.  13),  and  applies  it  with 
reference  to  pagans  (vv.  14-16).  The  term  nomos  is  not  univocal  in  this  section  but  refers 
either  to  the  Torah  or  to  the  demands  of  God  inscribed  in  the  heart.  (2)  The  second 
major  part  (2:17-29)  spells  out  the  condemnation  of  the  Jews  despite  the  privileges  of 
Law  and  circumcision.  In  their  emphasis  on  interiority,  the  climactic  vv.  28-29  resume 
the  theme  of  truth. — G.W.M. 

Rom  2:14-15,  §  21-808. 

824.  J.  Pathrapankal,  “The  Spirit  of  Sonship  in  Romans  Chapter  8  ”  Biblebhashyam 
2  (3,  ’76)  181-195. 

An  analysis  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  Christians  as  presented  by  Paul  in  Rom  8: 
the  principle  of  the  new  life  of  Christians  (vv.  1-13),  in  relation  to  fatherhood  and 
sonship  (vv.  14-17),  the  sons  and  the  transformation  of  creation  (vv.  18-25),  help  in 
praying  (vv.  26-27),  and  the  enemies  of  sonship  (vv.  31-39).  The  Spirit  given  to  us  is  the 
basis  and  guarantee  of  our  adoption,  and  it  works  in  us  a  new  law  of  life. — D.J.H. 

Rom  10:16-17,  §  21-955. 

825.  F.  Mussner,  “  ‘Ganz  Israel  wird  gerettet  werden’  (Rom  11,26).  Versuch  einer 
Auslegung,”  Kairos  18  (4,  ’76)  241-255. 

(1)  By  “all  Israel”  in  Rom  11:26  Paul  meant  the  entire  Jewish  people  whose  eschatolog¬ 
ical  salvation  has  been  rendered  irrevocable  by  the  divine  election.  (2)  Israel  will  attain 
salvation  not  on  the  basis  of  a  mass-conversion  before  the  parousia  but  rather  through  a 
totally  independent  initiative  of  the  all-merciful  God  that  will  come  to  pass  in  the 
parousia.  God  will  save  all  Israel  in  a  special  way.  (3)  The  many  reasons  why  God  will 
save  Israel  are  specified  in  various  places  in  Rom  9 — 11.  (4)  Paul  wished  to  correct  the 
arrogant  attitude  of  Gentile  Christians  toward  Israel  (see  11:20)  and  to  affirm  that  God 
will  never  forget  Israel  (see  Isa  44:21). — D.J.H. 

Rom  13:1-7,  §  21-872. 

Rom  14:10-11,  §  21-955. 

1  Cor,  §  21-809. 

826.  [1  Cor  1 — 4]  R.  A.  Horsley,  “Wisdom  of  Word  and  Words  of  Wisdom  in  Corinth,” 
CathBibQuart  39  (2,  ’77)  224-239. 

In  1  Cor  1 — 4  Paul  reacted  against  two  aspects  of  sophia — wisdom  in  speech  and 
wisdom  as  the  means  of  salvation.  The  Hellenistic-Jewish  tradition  represented  by  Philo 
and  Wisdom  of  Solomon  may  have  been  the  background  of  the  particular  religiosity  that 
Paul  challenged  in  1  Cor.  Not  only  did  Philo  and  Wisdom  have  a  keen  appreciation  for 
fine  speech,  but  they  also  connected  speech  integrally  with  sophia  as  the  means  and 
content  of  salvation.  In  a  similar  way  some  in  Corinth  were  boasting  of  their  wisdom 
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and  their  wisdom  in  speech.  In  the  person  of  Apollos  there  is  even  a  possible  historical 
link  between  the  Hellenistic-Jewish  tradition  and  the  Corinthian  situation.  As  the  per¬ 
fect,  wise,  nobly  born,  etc.,  these  Corinthians  viewed  themselves  as  occupying  a 
spiritual  status  distinctly  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  community  and  had  no  concern  for 
the  vitality  of  the  community.  Paul,  however,  rejected  sophia  as  the  means  of  salvation 
(see  1:21-24)  by  replacing  it  with  the  crucified  Christ  as  the  true  power  and  wisdom,  and 
he  rejected  sophia  as  persuasive  speech  (see  2:1-5)  by  replacing  it  with  demonstrations  of 
spirit  and  power. — D.J.H. 

827.  [1  Cor  1:12]  K.  Romaniuk,  “Le  probleme  de  l’activite  missionnaire  de  saint  Pierre 
a  Corinthe,”  CollTheol  46  (special  issue,  ’76)  123-125. 

The  hypothesis  that  Peter  undertook  missionary  activity  at  Corinth  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  extreme  reserve.  Neither  of  the  arguments  cited  by  S.  Dockx  [§  19-622]  in 
favor  of  this  hypothesis — the  letter  of  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  Eusebius’  Hist, 
eccl.  2:25  and  the  reference  to  belonging  to  Cephas  in  1  Cor  1:12 — is  sufficiently  convinc¬ 
ing  to  warrant  assent. — D.J.H. 

828.  H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  “1  Kor  2:9  a  Quotation  from  the  Coptic  Testament  of  Jacob?” 
ZeitNTWiss  67  (3-4,  ’76)  269-276. 

E.  von  Nordheim’s  suggestion  [§  19-658]  that  1  Cor  2:9  cites  Testament  of  Jacob  is 
improbable  on  several  grounds.  (1)  It  is  likely  that  Jerome  and  others  were  correct, 
despite  the  lack  of  surviving  direct  witnesses,  in  referring  to  an  apocalypse  of  Elijah.  (2) 
A  Jewish  “kernel”  of  Testament  of  Jacob  is  almost  impossible  to  recover.  (3)  The  tes¬ 
timonium  appears  in  that  work  in  the  context  of  several  NT  allusions.  Paul  was  most 
likely  quoting  loosely  from  Isa  64:4,  and  all  other  occurrences  were  probably  dependent 
on  1  Cor  2:9. — G.W.M. 

1  Cor  2:16,  §  21-955. 

829.  M.  Miguens,  “Christ’s  ‘Members’  and  Sex  (1  Cor  6,  12-20),”  Thomist 
[Washington,  DC]  39  (1,  ’75)  24-48. 

(1)  In  1  Cor  6:12-20  Paul  is  thinking  of  a  personal  and  individual  relationship  of  Christ 
with  each  Christian  that  results  in  “one  spirit.”  To  give  oneself  to  a  prostitute  in  an 
unlawful,  sinful  union  is  an  adultery  of  sorts.  (2)  1  Cor  6:12-20  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  incestuous  union  dealt  with  in  1  Cor  5.  Both  are  instances  of 
porneia — relationships  carried  on  in  the  wrong  way,  under  the  wrong  circumstances, 
and  between  the  wrong  persons. — D.J.H. 

830.  W.  Schrage,  “Zur  Frontstellung  der  paulinischen  Ehebewertung  in  1  Kor  7:1-7,” 
ZeitNTWiss  67  (3-4,  ’76)  214-234. 

Paul’s  view  of  marriage  must  be  seen  in  confrontation  with  that  of  the  Corinthians.  (1) 
1  Cor  7:1  quotes  a  Corinthian  statement.  Libertinism  (6:12-20)  and  asceticism  coexisted 
in  a  context  where  a  fundamentally  negative  view  of  soma  and  sarx  prevailed.  (2)  Com¬ 
parison  with  gnostic  sources  shows  the  compatibility  of  eschatological  perfectionism 
and  sexual  asceticism.  (3)  Neither  cultic  sexual  abstinence  as  in  the  mystery  cults  nor 
Cynic-Stoic  continence  explains  the  Corinthian  attitude.  (4)  Jewish  backgrounds  may 
also  be  ruled  out;  the  Essene  evidence  is  unclear  and  inconclusive.  (5)  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  Corinthians,  in  contrast  to  Paul,  shaped  their  attitude  on  the  tradition  of  Jesus’ 
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sayings.  (6)  The  positive  view  of  Paul  emerges  from  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
passage.  It  is  epitomized  in  v.  6  in  which  the  touto  must  refer  to  the  exception  mentioned 
in  the  previous  verse. — G.W.M. 

831.  [1  Cor  7:36-38]  J.  Guitton,  “Considerations  sur  le  mystere  sexuel  chez  saint  Paul 
et  sur  sa  mariologie  implicite,”  CahJos  24  (2,  ’76)  165-185. 

In  1  Cor  7:36-38  Paul  deals  with  the  case  of  a  Christian  who  wished  to  join  in  an 
ascetic  marriage  with  a  female  co-worker.  This  virginal  marriage  had  as  its  model  the 
mystical  and  virginal  union  of  Mary  and  Joseph.  The  notion  of  virginal  marriage  serves 
as  the  link  between  the  usual  form  of  marriage  mentioned  in  1  Cor  7:36  and  the  mystical 
union  described  in  Eph  5:21-33. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  10:9,  §  21-955. 

1  Cor  11:2-16,  §  21-821. 

1  Cor  11:23-25,  §  21-755. 

1  Cor  11:24,  §  21-754. 

1  Cor  11:24-25,  §  21-770. 

832.  F.  Salvoni,  “Quando  sara  venuto  cio  che  e  perfetto  l’imperfetto  scomparira  (1  Cor 
13,  10 )”  RicBibRel  12  (1,  ’77)  7-31. 

Misled  by  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  1  Cor  13:12,  many  understand  to  teleion  of  v. 
10  as  the  vision  of  God  in  heaven.  In  v.  12,  however,  “see”  has  the  meaning  of  “know,” 
and  seeing  or  knowing  “face-to-face”  signifies  a  clear,  distinct  knowledge  of  an  object,  as 
OT  usage  makes  evident.  Though  God  spoke  to  Moses  face  to  face  (Exod  33:11;  Deut 
5:4),  the  latter  did  not  see  his  face  (Exod  33:20-22).  Consequently,  “the  perfect”  can  be 
something  seen  or  known  on  earth.  1  Cor  frequently  contrasts  children  with  teleioi ,  the 
perfect  or  adults  (2:6;  13:10;  14:20),  who  are  led  not  by  their  psyche  (2:14)  but  by  the 
transforming  spirit  (2:15),  which  enables  them  to  know  the  mysteries  of  God  (2:10). 
Accordingly  in  13:10  to  teleion  is  spiritual  maturity,  and  the  verse  means  that  knowledge 
(13:14),  prophecy,  tongues,  and  other  charisms  are  imperfect  and  will  disappear  when 
spiritual  maturity  is  attained. — J.J.C. 

1  Cor  14:33-36,  §  21-821. 

833.  K.  Usami,  “  ‘How  are  the  dead  raised?’  (1  Cor  15,35-58),”  Biblica  57  (4,  ’76) 
468-493. 

(1)  From  1  Cor  15:35  onwards  Paul  wants  to  remove  difficulties  regarding  the  “how” 
of  the  resurrection.  In  the  first  part  of  his  answer,  he  appeals  to  evidence  from  the 
experience  of  daily  life  and  of  the  world  (vv.  36-41),  applies  that  evidence  to  the  resur¬ 
rection  (vv.  42-44),  and  develops  a  midrashic  argument  on  the  relation  between  the  first 
and  the  second  Adam  (vv.  45-49).  While  the  second  part  (vv.  50-58)  begins  a  new  stage 
of  thought,  its  primary  concern  is  still  removing  objections  regarding  the  “how”  of  the 
resurrection.  (2)  Careful  attention  to  the  content  of  the  passage  indicates  that  real 
expectation  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  results  from  an  experience  of  the  change  that 
Christ’s  Spirit  accomplishes  in  our  whole  being,  in  our  body  (soma).  At  the  same  time  the 
body,  for  Paul,  denotes  the  incomplete  and  dependent  character  of  human  life. — D.J.H. 
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834.  [2  Cor  2:14]  R.  B.  Egan,  “Lexical  Evidence  on  Two  Pauline  Passages,”  NovTest 
19  (1,  ’77)  34-62. 

The  traditional  interpretations  of  thriambeud  in  2  Cor  2:14  and  Col  2:15  as  “triumph 
over”  or  “lead  in  triumph”  are  not  satisfactory.  The  verb  thriambeud  (or  one  of  its 
congeners)  was  used  in  the  sense  of  “display,  manifest,  reveal,  make  known,  etc.”  at  a 
date  sufficiently  early  for  it  to  have  had  this  meaning  in  the  NT  (see  especially  BGU 
1061).  The  preponderance  of  the  evidence  from  the  early  translators  and  commentators 
supports  the  proposition  that  it  carried  this  meaning  in  2  Cor  2:14  and  Col  2:15,  though 
the  idea  of  “triumph”  does  prevail  among  the  early  Greek  commentators  on  Col  2:15.  In 
both  instances  the  verb  appears  in  a  context  in  which  the  idea  of  openness  and  visibility 
is  not  only  prominent  but  also  explicitly  antithetical  to  obscurity,  vagueness,  deceptive¬ 
ness,  secretiveness,  etc.  The  fact -that  one  meaning  (“reveal”)  yields  good  sense  in  both 
instances  is  another  indication  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  correct  one. — D.J.H. 

835.  W.  Lillie,  “An  Approach  to  II  Corinthians  5,  1-10,”  ScotJ ournTheol  30  (1,  ’77) 
59-70. 

Drawing  attention  to  two  unavoidable  limitations  in  human  thinking  goes  some  way 
to  explain  the  commentators’  difficulties  in  dealing  with  2  Cor  5:1-10:  (1)  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  things  happening  in  conditions  of  time  and  space  different  from 
our  own;  (2)  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  imagine  a  self  either  with  no  material  body  or 
with  a  body  of  a  different  kind  from  our  physical  one.  Paul  uses  a  number  of  different 
metaphors  (e.g.  pledge,  seed,  building,  garment,  swallowing  up)  to  describe  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  new  heavenly  body  and  the  earthly  body,  physical  death,  the 
parousia,  etc.  Rather  than  teaching  metaphysics  or  systematic  theology,  Paul  is  giving 
spiritual  counsels  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  Corinthian  readers. — D.J.H. 

836.  D.  L.  Mealand,  “  ‘As  having  nothing  and  yet  possessing  everything’  2  Kor 
6:10c,”  ZeitNTWiss  67  (3-4,  ’76)  277-279. 

Not  only  the  diatribe  form  but  also  its  contents  influenced  Paul.  The  phrase  in  2  Cor 
6:10c  was  almost  certainly  a  rhetorical  commonplace  attested  in  similar  form  in  the 
Cynic  epistles,  e.g.  ps. -Crates,  Ep.  7:  echontes  meden  pant’echomen . — G.W.M. 

837.  [2  Cor  7]  A.  Dittberner,  “Paul  and  Titus,”  BibToday  90  (’77)  1233-36. 

In  Paul’s  account  of  his  happy  meeting  with  Titus  (2  Cor  7),  we  see  an  excellent 
relationship  between  a  pastor  and  an  associate.  Paul  rejoiced  not  only  because  of  the 
favorable  outcome  of  the  delicate  situation  but  also  because  the  Corinthians  made  Titus 
happy  by  responding  so  well  to  him.  At  the  same  time  Paul  attributed  the  success  and 
accompanying  joy  to  God,  while  giving  all  due  credit  to  Titus. — D.J.H. 


Galatians — Philemon 

838.  C.  J.  Hemer,  “Acts  and  Galatians  reconsidered,”  Themelios  2  (3,  ’77)  81-88. 

The  article  argues  for  (1)  an  early  date  for  Galatians,  (2)  a  destination  in  the  so-called 
South  Galatia,  i.e.  the  region  of  the  churches  of  Pisidian  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and 
perhaps  Derbe,  and  (3)  a  direct  equating  of  Galatians  with  Acts  in  their  reports  of  Paul’s 
visits  to  Jerusalem,  i.e.  Gal  1:18-24  with  Acts  9:26-30  and  Gal  2:1-10  with  Acts 
11:30.— D.J.H. 
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839.  G.  Howard,  “Was  James  An  Apostle?  A  Reflection  on  a  New  Proposal  for  Gal.  i 
19,”  NovTest  19  (1,  77)  63-64. 

A  response  to  L.  P.  Trudinger’s  proposal  [§  20-550]  that  heteron  in  Gal  1:19  has  a 
comparative  force  (“other  than  the  apostles”)  and  so  excludes  James  from  the  number  of 
the  apostles.  (1)  In  the  two  examples  cited  from  classical  literature,  heteros  makes  a 
comparison  between  persons  or  objects  of  the  same  class  of  things.  (2)  The  meaning  that 
Trudinger  suggests  can  be  expressed  by  the  neuter  of  heteros.  (3)  In  Gal  1:19  heteron 
naturally  refers  to  “another  (apostle)”.  If  Paul  wished  to  distinguish  James  from  the 
apostles,  he  would  have  written  heteron  de  e  tons  apostolous  or  used  heteron  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  para  or  the  dative  case.  Whatever  ambiguity  remains  in  Gal  1:19  about 
James’  apostleship  lies  within  the  force  of  ei  me,  not  heteron. — D.J.H. 

840.  [Gal  3:13]  M.  Wilcox,  “  ‘Upon  the  Tree’ — Deut  21:22-23  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  JournBibLit  96  (1,  77)  85-99. 

Examination  of  the  allusions  to  Deut  21:22-23  in  Gal  3:13;  Acts  5:30;  10:39;  13:28-30; 
and  1  Pet  2:24  in  the  light  of  targumic  material,  ancient  versions,  4QpNah  3-4  i  7-8,  and 
llQTemple  64:6-13  [§  16-1083]  leads  to  these  conclusions:  (1)  The  roots  of  later  patristic 
use  of  “tree”-testimonia  for  portraying  the  death  of  Jesus  run  back  into  the  NT  itself  and 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  midrashic  treatment  of  Deut  21:22-23  in  the  period  in  which 
the  NT  writings  were  beginning  to  emerge.  (2)  In  all  except  1  Pet  2:24  the  underlying 
text-form  of  Deut  21:22-23  was  not  that  of  the  LXX  as  we  know  it,  but  rather  was  a 
Hebrew  original  akin  to  the  tradition  of  interpretation  known  from  the  so-called  Temple 
Scroll.  (3)  The  NT  use  of  Deut  21:22-23  and  the  “tree”-motif  may  have  formed  part  of  an 
early  Jewish-Christian  midrashic  exposition  of  the  Akedah  and  was  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  application  of  the  role  of  Isaac  to  Jesus.  (4)  The  Chris tological 
use  of  the  OT  in  the  NT  is  to  be  seen  against  the  background  of  an  active  discussion  of 
Scripture  in  the  contemporary  Jewish  schools  and  forms  part  of  the  debate.  (5)  Even 
where  deviations  from  known  textual  traditions  do  not  seem  to  reflect  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  textual  tradition  of  the  OT,  they  may  point  to  the  existence  and  use  of  an 
exegetical  tradition. — M.P.H. 

84 1.  [Gal  3:13-14]  H.  Moxnes,  “Fri  fra  loven.  Jesu  d0d  og  misjonsteologien  i  Galater- 
brevet  (Free  from  the  Law.  The  Death  of  Jesus  and  the  Theology  of  Mission  in 
Galatians),”  Norsk  Tidsskrift  for  Misjon  [Oslo]  30  (4,  76)  235-245. 

From  the  interpretation  of  Jesus’  death  in  Gal  3:13  are  drawn  two  reasons  for  mission 
(the  hina  clauses  in  v.  14).  In  most  of  Gal,  especially  chap.  3,  it  is  the  crucified  Jesus,  not 
the  risen  Christ,  of  whom  Paul  speaks:  in  his  direct  missionary  preaching,  in  his  critique 
of  those  who  would  insist  on  the  Law  and  circumcision,  in  his  discussion  of  the  Law-free 
Gentile  mission,  and  in  his  argument  that  the  death  of  Jesus  constitutes  the  death  of  the 
Law.  This  argument  clears  the  way  for  and  determines  the  church’s  missionary  practice. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  acknowledge  that  Jesus  died.  Rather,  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  death  must  be  seen  in  mission,  both  in  Paul’s  time  and  in  the  present. — 
J.S.H. 

842.  J.  J.  Davis,  “Some  Reflections  on  Galatians  3:28,  Sexual  Roles,  and  Biblical 
Hermeneutics,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  19  (3,  76)  201-208. 

Paul’s  intention  in  Gal  3:28  is  to  establish  a  point  of  soteriology,  not  to  expound  the 
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proper  social  relationships  of  men  and  women  in  the  church.  It  is  not  assumed  that 
equality  in  the  sight  of  God  implies  either  interchangeability  of  roles  among  all  Chris¬ 
tians  or  egalitarian  authority  patterns.  Those  who  would  attribute  the  patriarchal  nature 
of  Christian  marriage  to  mere  cultural  convention  must  be  prepared  to  face  three 
difficulties:  (1)  the  patriarchal  principle  is  explicitly  taught  by  the  apostles;  (2)  the  Chris- 
tological  rationale  in  Eph  5:23  is  transcultural  in  structure;  (3)  the  God  of  the  Scriptures 
controls  all  cultural  development  and  individual  action  as  well  as  the  normative  in¬ 
terpretation  of  cultural  patterns  in  the  canonical  Scriptures. — D.J.H. 

843.  A.  Lindemann,  “Bemerkungen  zu  den  Adressaten  und  zum  Anlass  des  Epheser- 
briefes,”  ZeitNTWiss  67  (3-4,  ’76)  235-251. 

(1)  The  textual  problem  of  the  words  “in  Ephesus”  in  Eph  1:1  is  best  resolved  if  the 
words  are  taken  as  the  oldest  reading.  The  author  regarded  it  as  appropriate  that  Paul 
should  have  written  to  the  Ephesians;  the  scribes  of  some  manuscripts  knew  this  could 
not  have  been  so  and  therefore  omitted  the  words.  (2)  The  work  is  a  theological  treatise, 
not  really  addressed  to  any  community;  it  is  a  “catholic”  epistle.  (3)  It  is  not,  however, 
totally  without  a  situation:  on  the  basis  of  such  indications  as  6:10  ff.  it  may  be  dated 
shortly  before  A.D.  100,  in  a  context  of  persecution.  (4)  There  is  no  clue  to  the  identity  of 
the  author.  (5)  The  reason  for  the  pseudonymity  is  simply  the  need  for  apostolic  author¬ 
ity  behind  a  new  theological  (ecclesiological)  emphasis.  (6)  The  problem  of  Jewish  versus 
Gentile  Christianity  is  not  at  issue  in  Ephesians.  The  author  is  not  concerned  with  any 
heresy  but  synthesizes  Pauline  and  gnostic  ideas.  (7)  The  emphatic  address  to  Gentile 
Christians  is  based  on  the  comparison  pagans-Christians,  “once-now.”  (8)  The  author 
stresses  the  unity  of  the  church  in  a  theoretical  way  as  an  argument  against  Christian 
factionalism  in  general. — G.W.M. 

Eph  5:21-33,  §  21-831. 

844.  [Phil  2:5-11]  R.  E.  Wilson,  “  ‘He  Emptied  Himself,’  ”  JonmEvangTheolSoc  19 
(4,  ’76)  279-281. 

This  study  examines  some  of  the  difficulties  in  interpreting  Phil  2:5-11  and  attempts  to 
clarify  Paul’s  meaning  in  the  passage.  (1)  The  expression  en  morph<[  theou  refers  to  the 
divine  essence  and  implies  the  divine  mode  of  existence.  Thus  Jesus’  being  en  morph £ 
theou  is  an  implicit  statement  of  his  equality  with  God.  (2)  The  term  harpagmon  is  best 
interpreted  to  mean  that  Jesus  did  not  consider  this  state  of  equality  something  to  be 
forcibly  retained.  (3)  Jesus  emptied  himself  of  self  by  allowing  the  outward  expression  of 
his  deity  to  become  that  of  a  servant  rather  than  that  of  glorified  deity. — D.J.H. 

Phil  2:6-11,  §  21-889. 

Col  1:15-20,  §  21-889. 

Col  2:15,  §  21-834. 

845.  M.  Adinolfi,  “Etica  ‘commerciale’  e  motivi  parenetici  in  1  Tess.  4,  1-8,”  BibOr 
19  (1,  ’77)  9-20. 

There  is  no  tinge  of  “commercial  ethics”  in  1  Thes  4:1-8.  The  prospect  of  being  punished 
by  God  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  Paul  proposes  for  living  chastely  within  and  outside  of 
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marriage.  Other  and  more  powerful  motives  are  God’s  salvific  will,  his  call  to  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  his  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  authority  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostle,  the  desire  to 
please  God,  the  fear  of  harming  the  neighbor  and  of  relapsing  into  the  old  pagan  vices. 
The  accusation  of  “contractual  morality”  does  not  apply  to  Christianity  as  preached  by 
Paul.  For  him  justification  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  gratuitous  gifts  of  God  that  enable  a 
person  to  act  so  as  to  please  the  Lord  (1  Cor  15:10),  and  one  receives  gratuitously  the 
eschatological  gifts  that  culminate  in  being  eternally  with  God  in  loving  union. — J.J.C. 

2  Thes  1,  §  21-871. 

2  Thes  1:5-10,  §  21-923. 

2  Thes  2:1-12,  §  21-923. 

846.  J.  L.  de  Villiers,  “Die  Opdrag  van  (aan)  die  Evangeliedienaar  volgens  die 
Pastorale  Briewe”  [The  Charge  of  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles],  NedGerefTeolTyd  17  (4,  ’76)  191-196. 

The  special  task  and  calling  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel  forms  a  central  theme  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  Various  aspects  may  be  singled  out:  background,  terrain,  intention, 
attitude,  and  responsibility  of  the  minister’s  charge. — B.C.L. 

847.  J.  B.  Kipper,  “A  Autenticidade  e  a  Cronologia  das  Epistolas  Pastorais,” 
RevistCultBib  13  (3-4,  ’76)  75-77. 

After  a  resume  of  B.  Reicke’s  chronology  [§  21-186],  the  article  dates  the  Pastorals: 
1  Tim  around  A.D.  56,  Tit  in  A.D.  58,  and  2  Tim  between  A.D.  59  and  60  in  Caesarea.  In 
view  of  the  coherent  image  of  persons  and  places,  the  serious  objections  to  the  authentic¬ 
ity  of  the  Pastorals  (language,  style,  idea  of  ministry)  become  secondary.  The  objections 
can  be  sufficiently  explained  by  Paul’s  own  life  and  situation. — S.B.M. 

1  Tim  2:9-15,  §  21-821. 

1  Tim  5:3-16,  §  21-928. 

848.  [Tit  2:11-14]  A.  Suski,  “Hymn  chrzcielny  w  liscie  do  Tytusa  (L’inno  battesimale 
nella  lettera  a  Tito),”  StudTheolVars  14  (2,  ’76)  99-128. 

Analysis  of  the  doctrinal  texts  in  Tit  (2:11-14;  3:4-7)  indicates  that  they  are  citations 
drawn  from  early  Christian  liturgical  hymns.  The  actual  citations  are  2:11,  13-14  and 
3:5 b-7 ,  which  originally  may  have  formed  a  single  hymn.  The  obvious  baptismal  motifs 
permit  the  conclusion  that  the  hymn  was  composed  for  use  in  a  baptismal  liturgy. — J.P. 

Tit  3:4-7,  §  21-848. 

849r:  P.  Stuhlmacher,  Der  Brief  an  Philemon  [NTA  20,  p.  247]. 

F.  Hahn,  “Paulus  und  der  Sklave  Onesimus.  Ein  beachtenswerter  Kommentar  zum 
Philemonbrief,”  EvangTheol  37  (2,  ’77)  179-185. — The  new  commentary  is  distinctive 
because  of  its  extraordinary  length  in  treating  such  a  short  letter,  its  attempt  to  view 
Phlm  as  a  theological  document,  and  its  attention  to  the  epistle’s  history  of  interpretation 
and  its  impact.  The  article  discusses  the  commentary’s  treatments  of  the  issue  of  slavery, 
the  personal  data  in  Col  and  Phlm,  the  private  and  public  nature  of  the  letter,  and  the 
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tension  between  instruction  and  entreaty  on  Paul’s  part.  The  commentator  deserves  our 
hearty  thanks  for  his  historically  trustworthy  and  theologically  profound  exposition. — 
D.J.H. 


Hebrews 

850.  M.  Silva,  “Perfection  and  Eschatology  in  Hebrews,”  WestTheoUourn  39  (1,  ’76) 
60-71. 

A  purely  cultic  interpretation  of  teleioun  and  its  derivatives  in  Heb  cannot  be  carried 
through  consistently.  But  an  eschatological  interpretation  of  perfection  in  terms  of 
fulfillment  yields  excellent  sense  and  results  in  a  more  consistent  use  of  the  word-group 
in  the  epistle.  The  time  of  fulfillment  is  the  new  epoch  introduced  by  the  Messiah 
through  his  suffering  and  exaltation  (see  2:10;  5:8-9;  7:27-28;  12:2).  This  viewpoint  is 
confirmed  by  the  links  made  between  perfection  and  the  new  covenant  (see  7:11,  19; 
8:6-13).  Even  5:14 — 6:1  and  12:32  evince  some  connection  with  the  usual  eschatological 
sense.  On  the  matter  of  perfection,  there  is  a  striking  theological  agreement  between  the 
author  of  Heb  and  Paul. — D.J.H. 

851.  N.  Weeks,  “Admonition  and  Error  in  Hebrews,”  WestTheoUourn  39  (1,  ’76) 
72-80. 

The  heresy  combatted  in  Heb  saw  certain  of  its  practices  and  experiences  as  related  to 
the  practices  and  experiences  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  The  author  of  Heb  answers  the 
heretics  by  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  the  new  order  brought  by  Christ  over  the 
old  order.  The  superiority  is  emphasized  in  the  warning  passages  as  much  as  in  the 
instruction  passages.  The  difficult  admonition  passages  in  5:11 — 6:12  and  10:26-39 
should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  polemic  against  heresy. — D.J.H. 

Heb,  §  21-809. 

852.  [Heb  1:6]  P.  C.  B.  Andriessen,  “La  Teneur  Judeo-Chretienne  de  HE  I  6  et  II 
14B-III  2,”  NovTest  18  (4,  ’76)  293-313. 

(1)  Heb  1:6,  which  refers  to  Christ’s  entry  into  heaven  rather  than  to  the  incarnation  or 
parousia,  should  be  read  against  its  background  in  Deuteronomy.  Just  as  God  brought 
Israel  into  the  promised  land  (see  Deut  6:10;  11:29),  so  he  has  brought  Christ  his 
firstborn  Son  into  the  eternal  oikoumene.  Just  as  Israel  was  praised  (Deut  32:43  LXX), 
so  Christ  is  worshipped  by  God’s  angels.  (2)  Careful  attention  to  the  language  of  Heb 
2:14-18  reveals  that  the  passage  prepares  the  way  for  the  explicit  comparison  of  the  two 
mediators  (Christ  and  Moses)  drawn  in  3:1-2. — D.J.H. 

Heb  2:14—3:2,  §  21-852. 

853.  [Heb  7]  C.  Spicq,  “Melchisedech  et  l’Epitre  aux  Hebreux.  La  sacerdoce  de  la 
Nouvelle  Alliance,”  EspVie  87  (14,  ’77)  206-208. 

The  discovery  of  1  lQMelch  and  the  witness  of  other  Jewish  writings  shows  that  many 
lively  and  very  different  traditions  were  connected  with  Melchizedek  at  the  turn  of  the 
common  era.  The  originality  and  genius  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  consists  in  drawing 
attention  to  Ps  110:4  in  order  to  prove  that  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  like  that  of  Mel¬ 
chizedek,  depended  only  on  the  call  of  God  and  not  on  heredity. — D.J.H. 
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854.  J.  Kudasiewicz,  “Circumstans  peccatum  (Hbr  12,1),”  CollTheol  46  (special  issue, 
’76)  127-140. 

The  unanimous  witness  of  the  textual  tradition,  the  remote  and  immediate  context, 
and  the  problems  involved  with  the  conjecture  apartian  indicate  that  hamartian  must  be 
the  genuine  reading  in  Heb  12:1.  On  the  other  hand,  euperispaston  (“easily  distracting”), 
which  is  the  reading  of  P46,  removes  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  traditional 
reading  euperistaton  and  makes  good  sense  in  the  light  of  the  letter’s  exhortation  to  fight 
against  sin  and  not  be  diverted  from  the  way  leading  to  rest. — D.J.H. 

Catholic  Epistles 

855.  R.  Hall,  “For  to  This  You  Have  Been  Called:  The  Cross  And  Suffering  in 
1  Peter,”  RestorQuart  19  (3,  ’76)  137-147. 

The  purpose  of  1  Peter  is  to  exhort  and  encourage  its  readers  in  the  face  of  suffering 
and  to  testify  that  suffering  is  the  “true  grace  of  God”  (5:12).  The  author  fulfills  his 
purpose  by  recalling  for  the  readers  what  Christ  did  for  them  on  the  cross,  by  reminding 
them  of  the  glorious  hope  that  awaits  them  because  of  Christ,  by  indicating  that  their 
exemplary  conduct  in  withstanding  persecution  serves  as  a  witness  to  their  pagan  neigh¬ 
bors  and  may  cause  them  to  be  converted,  by  reminding  them  that  their  physical 
suffering  is  only  for  a  short  while,  and  by  emphasizing  the  blessedness  of  suffering  for 
Christ’s  sake. — D.J.H. 

856.  D.  Hill,  “On  Suffering  and  Baptism  in  I  Peter,”  NovTest  18  (3,  ’76)  181-189. 

The  chief  concern  of  1  Peter  is  with  the  conduct  of  Christians  undergoing  affliction 
and  suffering.  They  suffer  because  that  is  what  happens  to  Christians.  The  baptismal 
tone  of  the  letter  is  due  not  to  its  being  substantially  a  baptismal  homily  or  the  liturgy  of 
a  just-completed  rite  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  a  Christian’s  baptism  is  a  point  of 
transition  from  an  ancient,  inherited  system  of  religious  practice  (1:18)  to  a  new  faith  and 
a  consequent  way  of  life  marked  by  a  totally  new  moral  attitude  and  bearing.  The 
characterization  of  baptism  in  3:21  is  consistent  with  this  line  of  interpretation. — D.J.H. 

857.  T.  Kayalaparampil,  “Christian  Suffering  in  I  Peter,”  Biblebhashyam  3  (1,  ’77) 
7-19. 

1  Peter  develops  a  theology  of  suffering  that  is  in  line  with  the  OT  and  NT  revelations 
regarding  suffering.  Christians  are  exhorted  to  rejoice  whenever  they  share  in  Christ’s 
sufferings,  for  in  this  way  they  shall  also  partake  in  the  revelation  of  eternal  glory. 
Christian  suffering  is  willed  by  God  and  has  an  expiator>r  value. — D.J.H. 

1  Pet  2:24,  §  21-840. 

1  Pet  3:14-15,  §  21-955. 

2  Pet  2:10,  §  21-862. 

858.  F.-A.  Pastor,  “Comunidad  y  Ministerio  en  las  Epistolas  Joaneas,”  EstEcl  52 
(200,  ’77)  39-71. 

The  object  of  the  study  is  to  analyze  the  various  hypotheses  of  the  so-called  Johannine 
conventicle  by  examining  the  relation  between  community  and  ministry  in  the  Johan- 
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nine  Epistles.  The  Johannine  community  exhibited  radical  Christocentricism,  individ¬ 
ualism,  and  anti-authoritarian  tendencies.  The  data  on  the  constitution  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  are  limited  and  difficult  to  interpret,  but  there  was  universal  participation  by  the 
members  in  the  spiritual  activity  of  the  community.  Defined  by  its  dialectical  opposition 
to  the  world,  the  Johannine  community  emerged  with  a  clear  ecclesial  identity  and  a 
doctrinal  orthodoxy.  Both  2  John  and  3  John  reflect  the  situation  of  the  local  com¬ 
munities,  shedding  light  on  the  structure  of  the  ecclesiology  of  the  presbyterate  and  on 
the  ecclesial  figure  of  the  presbyter.  However,  analysis  of  2  John  and  3  John  does  not 
resolve  all  the  difficulties,  and  the  theory  of  the  Johannine  conventicle  remains  nonvi- 
able.  The  originality  of  John  cannot  be  readily  compassed  within  the  categories  of  a 
provincial  corrective  to  ecclesial  institutionalism. — S.B.M. 

859.  S.  McKenzie,  “The  Church  in  1  John,”  RestorQuart  19  (4,  ’76)  211-216. 

There  may  be  no  other  book  in  the  NT  that  contains  such  an  exalted  view  of  the 
church  as  1  John  does.  By  leaving  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  the  “antichrists”  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  cleansing  power  of  Jesus’  blood.  Also  by  thus  demonstrating 
their  lack  of  love,  they  passed  from  life  in  the  church  back  into  death  in  the  world. 
According  to  1  John,  the  Spirit  has  been  given  to  all  Christians  without  bias,  and  its 
presence  shows  that  God  is  with  the  church.  The  unity  of  those  within  the  church  is 
manifested  in  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. — D.J.H. 

1  Jn,  §  21-778. 

860.  P.  Koutlemanis,  “He  hermeneia  tou  choriou  A’  loan.  2,  16”  [Exegesis  of  1  Jn 
2:16],  DeltBibMel  4  (1,  ’76)  117-132. 

A  survey  of  exegetical  opinions  and  detailed  exegesis  of  1  Jn  2:16  with  some  reference 
to  the  monastic  tradition  of  Eastern  Christianity. — Th.S. 

861.  W.  Pratscher,  “Gott  ist  grosser  als  unser  Herz.  Zur  Interpretation  von  1.  Joh. 
3,19f. ,”  TheolZeit  32  (5,  ’76)  272-281. 

The  context  of  1  Jn  3:19-20  is  the  paradoxical  relationship  between  Christians  and  sin. 
On  the  one  hand,  believers  have  an  eschatological  existence  to  which  sin  does  not 
belong,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  dependent  upon  the  finite  reality  of  this  world 
and  must  accept  sin  as  part  of  that  reality.  In  1  Jn  3: 18  Christians  are  exhorted  to  visible 
action,  and  v.  19a  brings  up  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  Christian — being  >kof  the 
truth.”  In  contrast  to  this  in  vv.  19b-20,  Christians  are  accused  by  their  consciences 
when  their  actions  do  not  conform  to  their  eschatological  existence.  The  soothing  of  their 
consciences  can  follow  only  when  their  actions  are  directed  toward  God,  “who  is  greater 
than  our  hearts  and  knows  everything.”  This  statement  has  implications  both  for  the 
image  of  God  and  for  Christian  conduct. — M.P.H. 

Jude  5,  §  21-955. 

862.  [Jude  8]  E.  Szewc,  “  ‘Chwaly  w  listach  Judy  i  2  Piotra  (‘Les  Gloires’  dans  les 
epitres  de  St.  Jude  et  deuxieme  de  St.  Pierre),”  CollTheol  46  (3,  ’76)  51-60. 

Of  the  three  opinions  about  the  meaning  of  doxai  in  Jude  8  and  2  Pet  2:10  namely, 
good  angels,  angels  in  general,  or  fallen  angels — the  latter  is  to  be  preferred  in  both 
instances.  Pertinent  citations  from  Qumran  writings  ( lQM  and  CD)  suggest  that  the 
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blasphemies  against  these  doxai  were  spoken  by  members  of  the  Qumran  community, 
against  whom  both  authors  were  polemicizing  as  though  against  false  prophets  in  the 
midst  of  their  Christian  community. — J.P. 

863-  C.  D.  Osburn,  “The  Christological  Use  of  I  Enoch  i.  9  in  Jude  14,  15,”  NTStud  23 
(3,  ’77)  334-341. 

Detailed  analysis  of  Jude  14-15  reveals  that  (1)  Jude  quoted  1  Enoch  1:9  from  an 
Aramaic  text,  (2)  he  has  made  a  decidedly  Christian  adaptation  of  1  Enoch  1:9  by  the 
unique  addition  of  kyrios  (i.e.  Jesus),  and  (3)  there  is  some  support  for  E.  Ullendorf’s 
thesis  that  parts  of  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  were  derived  directly  from  the  Aramaic.  Jude 
apparently  had  before  him  an  Aramaic  copy  of  1  Enoch  that  served  not  only  as  the 
generative  basis  for  vv.  4-19  of  his  brief  epistle  but  also  from  which  he  derived  the 
theophanic  citation  he  needed  to  identify  the  dangerous  tines  anthropoi  with  the  es¬ 
chatological  enemies  of  God  and  to  assert  that  the  Lord  will  deal  firmly  with  these 
asebeis  in  the  coming  judgment. — D.J.H. 

Revelation 

864.  B.  Prete,  “La  speranza  e  sue  motivazioni  nel  libro  deH’Apocalisse,”  SacDoc  21 
(81,  ’76)  277-304. 

Three  principal  interpretations  of  the  primary  scope  of  Rev  are  that  it  depicts  univer¬ 
sal  history,  eschatology,  or  the  history  of  the  writer’s  age.  Some  scholars  combine 
features  from  all  three  interpretations.  The  primary  purpose,  however,  is  to  announce 
the  words  of  prophecy  (22:10)  intended  for  John’s  day  (1:3).  The  work  therefore  pro¬ 
claims  the  proximate  coming  of  Christ  and  its  certainty  which,  connected  with  the 
eschatological  judgment,  sustains  the  persecuted  community  during  its  time  of  trial.  The 
thesis  is  developed  by  studying  the  texts  under  these  headings:  (1)  the  proximate  coming 
of  Christ,  (2)  the  expectation  of  his  coming,  (3)  hope  and  martyrdom,  (4)  certainty  of 
victory,  and  (5)  the  divine  promises.  This  explanation  of  the  main  purpose  of  Rev  shows 
why  it  is  so  timely  for  aggiornamento  and  why  so  many  texts  from  it  are  incorporated 
into  the  revised  liturgy. — J.J.C. 

865.  M.  Veloso,  “Simbolos  en  el  Apocalipsis  de  San  Juan,”  RevistBib  38  (4,  ’76) 
321-338. 

This  hermeneutical  study  is  intended  to  make  the  meaning  of  Rev  comprehensible  to 
today’s  reader.  After  a  general  description  of  the  symbolic  content  of  Rev  and  a  review 
of  the  various  schools  of  interpretation  (preterist,  historical,  and  futurist),  the  article 
discusses  the  dynamics  of  symbols.  It  then  examines  the  meaning  of  apocalyptic  symbol 
and  concludes  with  rules  for  a  historical,  an  ecclesiological,  and  a  Christocentric  her¬ 
meneutic  of  Rev. — S.B.M. 

866.  U.  Vanni,  “Un  esempio  di  dialogo  liturgico  in  Ap  1,4-8,”  Biblica  57  (4,  ’76) 
453-467. 

The  linguistic  and  stylistic  peculiarities  of  Rev  1:4-8,  its  structure,  and  its  context 
suggest  that  the  passage  is  a  liturgical  fragment.  As  v.  3  indicates,  it  has  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  a  lector  (ho  anaginoskon)  and  an  assembly  (hoi  akouontes).  The  lector 
was  responsible  for  reciting  vv.  4b-5a,  7,  8,  while  the  assembly  answered  with  vv.  5b-6 
and  the  end  of  7  (“Yes.  Amen.”).  The  dialogue  emphasizes  the  creative  and  salvific 
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aspects  of  God’s  action  in  Christ  and  prepares  the  ecclesial  community  for  penitential 
purification  (the  theme  of  Rev  1:4 — 3:22)  and  discernment  (the  theme  of  4:1 — 22:5).  The 
epilogue  of  the  book  (22:6-21)  brings  the  community  back  into  the  situation  of  the 
liturgical  dialogue. — D.J.H. 

867.  M.  Olivar  Roman,  “El  Septenario  de  las  Cartas  a  las  Iglesias  (Apoc.  1,4-3,22)” 
Communio  9  (2-3,  ’76)  377-439. 

The  literary  and  structural  analysis  of  Rev  1:4 — 3:22  constitutes  the  first  part  of  this 
study,  followed  by  a  synoptic  view  of  the  letters  in  order  to  show  in  them  a  whole  series 
of  fixed  elements  as  well  as  a  symmetric  structure  in  which  the  fourth  letter  plays  a 
central  part.  The  second  part  of  the  study  then  outlines  the  traces  of  ecclesiology  in  the 
seven  letters,  concentrating  on  the  description  of  Christ  and  his  functional  relation  to  the 
churches.  The  general  structure  of  the  seven  letters  gives  the  whole  section  the  character 
of  a  Christological-ecclesiological  reflection. — S.R.M. 

868.  [Rev  2 — 3]  P.  Prigent,  “L’Heresie  asiate  et  l’Eglise  confessante  de  1’ Apocalypse  a 
Ignace,”  VigChrist  31  (1,  ’77)  1-22. 

The  letters  of  Ignatius  point  to  the  existence  of  a  widespread  heretical  movement  in 
Asian  Christianity  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.  This  movement  can  be 
characterized  as  a  gnosis  whose  dualism  involved  a  docetic  Christology  and  as  having  a 
Judaizing  tendency  by  reason  of  the  scriptural  basis  invoked  to  support  this  Christology. 
Behind  the  letters  in  Rev  2 — 3  one  is  also  led  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  heresy  that 
preached  a  gnostic  dualism  and  prided  itself  on  its  Jewish  roots.  The  Nicolaitans  (see 
Rev  2:15)  seem  to  have  posed  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  compromise  with  the 
pagan  world — an  option  vigorously  rejected  by  the  author  of  Rev  and  Ignatius. — 
D.J.H. 

869.  B.  Stoyannos,  “  ‘Hopou  ho  thronos  tou  Satana’  (Apok.  2,  13)”  [‘Where  Satan’s 
Throne  Is’  (Rev  2:13)],  DeltBibMel  4  (1,  ’76)  133-140. 

Why  is  Pergamum  the  seat  of  Satan  according  to  Rev  2:13?  Answers  to  this  question 
have  focused  on  the  plethora  of  idols  in  the  city,  the  majestic  temple  to  Zeus  on  the 
acropolis  of  Pergamum,  the  worship  of  Asclepius,  and  emperor  worship.  The  article 
favors  the  last  explanation  but  relates  the  description  to  the  outbreak  of  official  persecu¬ 
tion  against  Christians  in  Pergamum  and  the  death  of  Herod  Antipas. — Th.S. 

870.  A.  Feuillet,  “Les  martyrs  de  l’humanite  et  l’Agneau  egorge.  Une  interpretation 
nouvelle  de  la  priere  des  egorges  en  Ap  6 ,  9-11,”  NouvRevTheol  99  (2,  ’77)  189-207 . 

“Those  who  had  been  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  witness  they  had  borne”  in 
Rev  6:9  are  all  the  pre-Christian  martyrs  without  exception,  i.e.  all  those  who  gave  their 
blood  for  the  cause  of  moral  and  religious  truth  (cf.  Mt  23:31-35).  Careful  examination  of 
the  martyrs’  prayer  in  v.- 10  and  the  response  reported  in  v.  11  confirms  this  interpreta¬ 
tion.  These  martyrs  prefigured  the  murder  of  the  just  one  on  Calvary  and  drew  a  kind  of 
coredemptive  efficacy  from  the  death  of  Jesus.  A  similar  notion  is  present  in  Heb  11:4; 
12:24  and  Lk-Acts  [see  §  21-116]. — D.J.H. 

871.  R.  D.  Aus,  “The  Relevance  of  Isaiah  66:7  to  Revelation  12  and  2  Thessalonians 
1,”  ZeitNTWiss  67  (3-4,  ’76)  252-268. 

Rev  12:2,  5-6  alludes  to  Isa  66:7,  giving  it  a  messianic  interpretation  in  the  context  of  a 
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persecuted  church.  In  Jewish  sources  the  verse  is  interpreted  messianically  in  Genesis 
Rabbah  85,  Leviticus  Rabbah  14:9,  and  Tg.  Ps. -Jonathan  on  Isa  66:7.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  association  of  hbl  (“pain”)  with  the  messianic  woes.  In  2  Thes  1  there 
are  several  allusions  to  the  context  of  Isa  66:7  and  possible  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
the  targumic  tradition.  Here  too  the  verse  is  being  interpreted  messianically  in  the 
context  of  persecution. — G.W.M. 

872.  [Rev  13]  J.  L.  Garrett,  Jr.,  “The  Dialectic  of  Romans  13:1-7  and  Revelation  13: 
Part  Two,”  Journal  of  Church  and  State  [Waco,  TX1  19  (1,  ’77)  5-20.  [See 
§  21-495.] 

After  reviewing  the  history  of  interpretation  of  Rev  13,  the  article  discusses  modern 
views  under  four  headings:  preterist,  continuous-historical,  futurist,  and  the  philosophy 
of  history  or  idealist.  The  following  themes  are  common  to  the  differing  schools  of 
interpretation.  (1)  The  civil  state  can  become  the  persecutor  of  Christians.  (2)  The 
persecuting  civil  state  is  authorized  and  empowered  by  Satan.  (3)  The  civil  state  can 
expect  its  subjects  to  worship  it  or  its  highest  governing  authorities.  (4)  This  worship  is 
to  be  reckoned  as  blasphemy  and/or  idolatry.  (5)  Social  ostracism  and  economic  dis¬ 
crimination  may  accompany  the  persecution.  (6)  The  persecuted  Christians  are  enjoined 
to  loyalty,  courage,  and  faithfulness.  Rev  13  does  not  specifically  deal  with  whether  or 
not  Christians  should  participate  in  public  office,  military  service  and  warfare,  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  welfare  state.  Modern  Christians  should  recognize,  accept,  and  seek  to 
implement  the  dialectical  obligations  of  obedience  and  of  disobedience  to  which  Rom 
13:1-7  and  Rev  13  respectively  point  so  clearly. — D.J.H. 

873.  [Rev  16:16]  I.  H.  Eybers,  “Shephelah  and  Armageddon — what  do  they  signify?” 
TheolEvang  10  (1,  ’77)  7-13. 

(1)  The  term  “Shephelah”  in  the  OT  did  not  include  the  coastal  plain  occupied  by  the 
Philistines  and  therefore  should  not  be  translated  by  “lowland.”  It  is  best  left  untrans¬ 
lated.  (2)  The  name  Harmagedon  in  Rev  16:16  probably  refers  to  Megiddo  or  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  though  the  exact  meaning  of  Har-  (from  Hebrew  ‘ir,  ‘ar  as  a  back-formation 
of  ‘arim,  or  har?)  is  not  entirely  clear.  Most  of  the  original  readers  of  Revelation  would 
not  have  known  Hebrew,  and  so  we  should  think  of  Harmagedon  as  a  proper  name 
whose  precise  meaning  was  of  no  significance. — D.J.H. 

874.  [Rev  20:5-6]  J.  R.  Michaels,  “The  First  Resurrection:  A  Response,”  WestTheol 
Journ  39  (1,  ’76)  100-109. 

M.  G.  Kline’s  identification  of  the  first  resurrection  in  Rev  20:5-6  with  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  state  rather  than  with  a  future  millennial  period  on  earth  [§  20-233]  is  not  convinc¬ 
ing.  The  critique  addresses  Kline’s  designation  of  the  second  death  as  metaphorical,  his 
stress  on  the  parallelism  between  the  use  of  “first”  and  “second”  in  Rev  20  and  that  of 
“first”  and  “new”  in  Rev  21,  the  paradoxical  understanding  of  resurrection  in  Rev 
20:5-6,  the  place  of  literal  future  resurrection  in  Rev  20,  and  the  appeal  to  other  passages 
in  Rev  as  supporting  evidence.  The  only  basis  on  which  John  can  speak  of  rest  for  the 
souls  of  the  Christian  dead  (see  6:11;  14:13)  is  his  confidence  that  their  bodies  will  be 
raised  to  life  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  [In  the  same  issue  (pp.  110-119)  Kline  replies  to 
Michaels’s  criticisms  and  comments  on  certain  broader  aspects  of  the  millennial 
question.] — D.J.H. 
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875.  F.  Festorazzi,  “Teologia  biblica:  problemi  e  riflessioni, ”  Teologia  1  (2,  ’76)  135- 
149. 

The  scope  of  the  article  is  to  describe  the  crisis  of  identity  through  which  the  relatively 
recent  discipline  of  biblical  theology  is  now  passing.  Having  formulated  a  working 
definition  of  “biblical  theology,”  the  article  examines  the  hermeneutical  problems  (eccle- 
sial  presuppositions  and  biblical  verification)  raised  by  the  discipline.  More  concretely, 
however,  there  are  problems  concerning  the  unity  of  the  two  Testaments,  the  pluralism 
of  biblical  theology,  and  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  each  Testament.  In  the  NT  the 
plurality  of  theologies  and  the  fragmentariness  of  their  presentation  aggravate  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  article  concludes  with  some  reflections  on  how  the  synthesis  of  biblical  theol¬ 
ogy  is  achieved  within  the  Bible  itself  and  by  using  biblical  categories.— S.B.M. 

876.  R.  Morgan,  “F.  C.  Baur’s  Lectures  on  New  Testament  Theology,”  ExpTimes  88 
(7,  ’77)  202-206. 

The  republication  in  1973  of  Baur’s  Vorlesungen  iiber  neutestamentliche  Theologie 
(1864)  invites  both  NT  scholars  and  systematic  theologians  to  reassess  a  theological 
classic  and  to  reconsider  the  relationship  of  their  two  disciplines.  The  article  focuses  on 
the  theoretical  questions  raised  for  NT  theology  by  Baur’s  masterpiece,  e.g.  the  division 
of  the  NT  documents  into  three  periods,  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  the  task  of 
distinguishing  between  tradition  and  redaction,  the  centrality  of  the  Jew-Gentile  dis¬ 
pute,  the  central  place  of  Paul  in  NT  theology,  the  relation  between  Jesus  and  Paul,  and 
the  significance  of  eschatology.  Baur  raised  the  “purely  historical”  discipline  of  NT 
theology  onto  a  theological  plane.  By  daring  to  speak  of  God  in  what  seemed  to  him  the 
best  available  language,  he  showed  NT  scholars  the  way  to  become  theologians. — 
D.J.H. 

877.  R.  Morgan,  “A  Straussian  Question  to  ‘New  Testament  Theology7,’  ”  NTStud  23 
(3,  ’77)  243-265. 

For  D.  F.  Strauss  in  Leben  Jesu  (1835)  historical  criticism  had  the  negative  role  of 
destroying  impossible  or  untrue  interpretations  of  the  text  such  as  those  of  super¬ 
naturalism  or  rationalism.  But  in  the  constructive  part  of  his  work  he  abandoned  history 
and  wrote  as  a  religious  philosopher.  Strauss  went  beyond  the  historian’s  brief  in  order 
to  do  theology,  and  whatever  the  quality  of  his  product,  he  was  right  to  recognize  that 
the  subject  matter  of  theology  demands  more  than  ordinary  historical  work  if  it  is  to  be 
communicated.  This  conclusion  can  only  be  avoided  if  the  scope  of  historical  work  is 
broadened  to  include  a  metaphysical  view  of  God,  humanity,  and  the  world  (F.  C. 
Baur’s  solution)  or  if  the  theological  subject-matter  and  task  are  unduly  narrowed  (R. 
Bultmann’s  solution).  Those  who  find  these  moves  by  the  undoubted  masters  in  the 
discipline  finally  unsatisfactory  will  be  forced  back  to  Strauss’s  theory,  no  matter  how 
lamentable  they  consider  his  actual  theological  practice. — D.J.H. 

878r.  S.  Schulz,  Die  Mitte  der  Schrift  [NTA  21,  p.  100]. 

U.  Luz,  “1st  das  Neue  Testament  friihkatholisch?”  Kirchenblatt  fur  die  reformierte 
Schweiz  [Basel]  133  (9,  ’77)  132-135. — The  result  of  this  work  is  that  no  NT  writing  with 
the  exception  of  the  genuine  Pauline  letters  is  outside  the  circle  of  emerging  early 
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Catholicism.  In  other  words,  the  theology  of  the  NT  is  that  of  early  Catholicism,  not  of 
early  protestantism.  According  to  S,  Paul  was  the  only  NT  witness  who  really  preached 
the  gospel.  But  reference  to  Jesus  was  constitutive  for  the  NT  writings,  and  Paul’s 
exposition  was  only  one  historically  and  biographically  conditioned  interpretive  possibil¬ 
ity.  The  author  runs  the  danger  of  uncritically  identifying  “non-Pauline”  and  “early 
catholic.”  Also,  he  simply  assumes  that  Paul’s  gospel  can  be  presented  today  as  the 
center  of  Scripture. — D.J.H. 


Christology 

879-  J.  Bowker,  “The  Son  of  Man  ”  JournTheolStud  28  (1,  ’77)  19-48. 

Discussion  concerning  “son  of  man”  over  the  past  forty  years  has  revolved  around  the 
nature  of  the  phrase  itself,  the  Jewish  or  other  background  governing  the  NT  use,  and 
the  referent  of  Jesus’  use  of  the  term  (supposing  that  he  used  it  at  all).  Not  enough 
attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  in  the  OT  “son  of  man”  often  occurs  in 
contexts  that  refer  to  human  weakness  in  contrast  to  God  and  the  angels  because  the 
person  is  subject  to  death.  Furthermore,  in  the  Targums  bar  nas  is  used  in  those 
contexts  where  the  meaning  suggests  “man  born  to  die,”  “man  in  contrast  to  God.”  This 
is  not  surprising,  since  the  link  connecting  Adam,  death,  and  son  of  man  is  an  obvious 
one.  This  sense  is  also  found  in  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  (e.g.  IQS  11:20-23;  1QH  4:29-33) 
and  rabbinic  texts.  Jesus,  at  least  according  to  the  Markan  portrayal,  seems  to  have 
combined  this  biblical  sense  with  that  of  the  son  of  man  who  will  be  vindicated  (see  Dan 
7).— D.J.H. 

880.  P.  M.  Casey,  “The  Son  of  Man  Problem,”  ZeitNTWiss  67  (3-4,  ’76)  147-154. 

The  use  of  the  Aramaic  term  br  ’ns  in  general  statements,  as  pointed  out  by  G. 
Vermes,  holds  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  Son  of  Man  problem  in  the  Gospels.  One 
may  conjecture  that  the  difference  between  the  absolute  and  emphatic  states  had  broken 
down  by  the  time  of  Jesus.  Among  the  Gospel  sayings  there  are  two  levels  of  meaning — 
that  of  the  general  statement,  which  implies  that  Jesus  understood  the  statement  to  be 
true  of  others  besides  himself,  and  the  level  of  reference  of  the  speaker  to  himself.  A 
basic  list  of  twelve  examples  can  be  established,  ranging  from  Mk  2:10  and  28  to  Mk 
14:2  la.  The  Greek  form  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  Aramaic  idiom 
and  the  natural  use  of  the  article  in  Greek.  The  translation  process,  which  obscured  the 
general  meaning,  went  on  behind  Mk  and  may  underlie  the  passion  predictions  also. 
This  group  of  sayings  forms  the  core  of  authentic  ones;  all  others  are  imitations  in  the 
early  church.  Along  these  lines  the  history  of  the  Son  of  Man  sayings  tradition  may  be 
written  and  the  views  of  Jesus  may  be  recovered. — G.W.M. 

881.  A.  Charbel,  “Esperangas  Messianicas  e  Releituras  Cristologicas,”  RevistCultBib 
1  (1,  ’77)  71-82. 

The  ministers  of  the  word  must  give  to  the  reading  of  the  OT  in  the  liturgy  the 
pastoral  sense  of  a  message  that  anticipates  the  mystery  of  Christ  lived  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  continued  in  the  daily  life  of  the  community.  To  this  end  the  article  discusses  aspects 
of  messianism  in  three  parts:  the  various  stages  of  messianism  (those  linked  to  a  dynasty 
and  those  linked  to  a  person);  the  messiah  (the  term,  the  promises,  the  house  of  David, 
the  dynastic  oracles,  and  the  personal  messianism  of  the  prophets);  and  the  Christologi- 
cal  reading  of  those  prophecies  in  the  light  of  the  Easter  faith. — S.B.M. 
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882.  R.  J.  Daly,  “The  Soteriological  Significance  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,”  CathBib 
Quart  39  (1,  ’77)  45-75. 

The  extensive  material  on  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  treated  in  this  order:  Gen  22:1-18; 
targumic  as  well  as  extratargumic  sources  such  as  Jubilees ,  Philo,  4  Maccabees , 
Josephus,  and  ps.-Philo;  the  Akedah  in  NT  times;  the  Akedah  in  the  NT  itself.  Heb 
11:17-20;  Jas  2:21-23;  and  Rom  8:32  are  termed  “certain  references  to  the  Akedah,” 
while  several  other  texts  are  called  probable  or  possible  references.  Not  only  is  it  now 
proved  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  Akedah  and  the  NT,  but  also  the 
sacrificial  soteriology  of  the  NT  can  no  longer  be  discussed  without  consideration  of  the 
Akedah.  It  is  also  a  well-established  fact  that  the  theology  of  the  Akedah  had,  through 
the  writings  of  Philo,  ps.-Philo,  and  Josephus — to  say  nothing  of  possible  direct 
influence  through  the  medium  of  the  Palestinian  Targum — become  quite  accessible  to 
Christian  writers  by  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 

883.  D.  C.  Duling,  “Solomon,  Exorcism,  and  the  Son  of  David,”  HaruTheolRev  68 
(3-4,  ’75)  235-252. 

(1)  It  is  possible  to  plot  a  trajectory  of  Solomon- as-exorcist  from  the  biblical  references 
to  his  wisdom  (see  1  Kgs  5:9-14  [RSV  4:29-34]  and  the  OT  wisdom  books)  through 
intertestamental  references  to  his  power  over  demons  (see  llQPsApa ;  Bib.  Ant.  60;  Ant. 
8:45-49;  Testament  of  Solomon)  to  later  Jewish  references  to  the  use  of  Solomon’s  ring  in 
binding  demons  (see  b.  Git.  68a  and  incantation  bowls).  In  introductions  to  the  OT 
wisdom  books,  Testament  of  Solomon,  and  incantation  bowls,  Solomon  is  called  “Son  of 
David.”  But  only  in  Testament  of  Solomon  is  Solomon  addressed  as  “Son  of  David”  as 
Jesus  is  addressed  in  the  Gospels,  and  such  references  are  probably  dependent  on  the 
NT.  (2)  Matthew  moved  beyond  the  exorcistic  approach  to  Jesus  as  Son  of  David  and 
portrayed  him  as  a  therapeutic  Son  of  David  (see  Mt  9:27-34;  12:42).  Mark  had  a  rather 
less  dramatic  healing  conception  of  the  Son  of  David  in  which  he  sought  to  modify  both 
the  royal  sense  and  the  exorcistic  sense  of  the  title  with  his  Suffering  Servant  notion  (see 
Mk  10:46-52;  12:35-37).— D.J.H. 

884.  J.  M.  Gibbs,  “Jesus  as  the  Wisdom  of  God:  The  Normative  man  of  History 
Moving  to  the  Cosmic  Christ  (A  paper  written  from  the  Biblical  angle),”  Ind 
JournTheol  24  (3-4,  ’75)  108-125. 

An  OT  model,  which  is  both  ancient  and  pervasive,  defines  the  true,  God-intended 
man  as  having  wisdom,  power,  and  well-being/riches  only  through  total  dependence  on 
God  who  gives  these  gifts  (see  Isa  3:3;  Mic  6:8;  Jer  9:23-24;  Ezek  28:2-10;  1  Kgs  1:9-11/2 
Chr  1:10-11;  Gen  41;  Job  15).  This  three-parameter  paradigm  undergirds  Paul’s, 
Mark’s,  and  Matthew’s  witness  to  Jesus  as  God’s  normative  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  OT-Jewish  model  of  Wisdom  provided  both  an  opportunity  and  a  demand  that  led 
to  presenting  Jesus  as  the  cosmic  Christ,  and  so  there  are  tensions  in  the  NT  between 
presenting  Jesus  as  the  normative  human  being  and  as  the  all-sufficient  Lord  of  the 
church  and  of  creation.  In  Colossians  we  meet  the  full-blown  cosmic  Christ,  but  the 
historical  Jesus  as  the  dependent  person  has  almost  disappeared.  Ephesians  attempts  to 
reinstate  more  positively  Jesus  as  the  normative  man.  In  today’s  world  excessive 
emphasis  on  the  cosmic  Christ  runs  the  risk  of  validating  the  existence  of  other  non¬ 
human  cosmic  powers  and  can  weaken  the  perception  of  the  historical  Jesus  as  living  in 
total  dependence  on  the  Father. — D.J.H. 
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885.  R.  Marle,  “Chalcedoine  reinterroge,”  RechSciRel  65  (1,  ’77)  15-44. 

The  foundations  of  the  Christological  dogmas  were  first  shaken  by  the  introduction  of 
critical  methods  in  exegesis  (e.g.  as  practiced  by  W.  Wrede  and  A.  Loisy).  After  examin¬ 
ing  R.  Bultmann’s  attempt  to  reconcile  faith  with  the  new  problematic  developed  by 
historical  criticism,  the  article  studies  reaction  from  Bultmann’s  own  students,  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  return  to  the  historical  Jesus  as  an  indispensable  element  of  faith  (G.  Ebeling) 
and  the  dynamism  of  history  as  a  tension  between  continuity  and  discontinuity  (E. 
Kasemann). — D.J.H. 

886.  O.  M.  Rao,  “Jesus:  Christ  of  The  Atonement  or  Christ  The  New  Man?  (A  paper 
written  from  the  Biblical  and  Theological  angle),”  IndJournTheol  24  (3-4,  ’75) 
162-171. 

After  tracing  the  development  of  soteriology  or  functional  Chris tology  in  the  NT,  the 
article  discusses  the  interpretation  of  Christ’s  work  as  expiation  and  the  rejection  of  this 
view  in  favor  of  ethical,  social,  and  psychological  emphases.  For  a  rediscovery  of  the 
wholeness  of  the  gospel,  theology  needs  to  reintegrate  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement 
with  the  incarnate  life  and  to  bring  into  one  perspective  the  events  and  significance  of 
Bethlehem  and  Calvary. — D.J.H. 

887.  P.  B.  Santram,  “Jesus:  The  Christ  of  Mystical  Union  or  the  Prophetic  Christ?  (A 
paper  written  from  the  Biblical  angle,  with  emphasis  on  the  prophetic  Christ),” 
IndJournTheol  24  (3-4,  ’75)  126-131. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  Gospel  tradition  to  conclude  that  Jesus  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  prophet  and  that  he  himself  was  at  least  conscious  of  his 
prophetic  mission.  The  prophet-Christology  fell  out  of  use  in  the  early  churches,  but 
its  essence  was  extended  and  continued  within  the  church  individually  and 
corporately. — D.J.H. 

888.  J.  L.  Sicre,  “El  uso  del  Salmo  118  en  la  Cristologfa  Neotestamentaria,”  EstEcl 
52  (200,  ’77)  73-90. 

Ps  118  is  one  of  the  psalms  that  influenced  the  NT  authors  in  their  attempt  to 
understand  and  formulate  the  deeds  and  destiny  of  Jesus.  The  concern  of  the  article  is  to 
investigate  how  vv.  22-23  and  25-26  of  Ps  1 18  were  used  in  the  NT.  After  reviewing  the 
meaning  of  the  psalm  itself,  its  use  in  the  OT,  in  Qumran  writings,  and  in  rabbinic 
literature,  the  article  examines  the  uses  of  the  psalm,  especially  v.  22,  in  the  NT:  by 
Jesus  in  a  polemical  context  (Mt  21:33-46  parr.),  by  the  primitive  community  in  over¬ 
coming  the  scandal  of  the  cross,  and  in  polemical  situations  such  as  Peter’s  discourse 
before  the  Sanhedrin  (Acts  4:1;  1  Pet  2:4,  7).  Vv.  25-26  may  have  had  special  messianic 
significance  in  Mk  11:9,  and  they  were  used  in  subsequent  redactions  in  a  messianic 
sense  joined  to  the  idea  of  the  kingdom.  Finally,  in  the  lament  over  Jerusalem  vv.  25-26 
were  used  in  an  eschatological  sense. — S.B.M. 

889.  R.  Van  de  Walle,  “Jesus:  Christ  of  Atonement  or  Christ  The  New  Man?  (A 
paper  written  from  the  Biblical  angle),”  IndJournTheol  24  (3-4,  ’75)  151-161. 

After  a  survey  of  the  biblical  vocabulary  of  redemption  and  sacrifice,  the  article 
focuses  on  the  theme  of  atonement  in  Phil  2:6-11  and  on  the  theme  of  Christ  the  new 
man  in  Col  1:15-20.  The  two  hymns  are  interpreted  respectively  with  reference  to  the 
Suffering  Servant  and  the  redemptive  creation  in  deutero-Isaiah. — D.J.H. 
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Church  and  Ministry 

890.  J.  Berchmans,  “Priestly  Ministry  in  the  New  Testament,”  Biblebhashyam  2  (4, 
’76)  276-285. 

In  the  Synoptic  tradition  the  word  used  to  express  one’s  ministering  attitude  toward 
Jesus  is  diakonein,  and  ministering  to  Christ  or  his  church  leads  to  giving  oneself  to 
others.  An  attentive  reader  of  Acts  and  the  Pauline  letters  meets  leaders  whose  ministries 
were  qualitatively  different  from  that  of  the  Twelve.  This  change  was  brought  about  by 
the  opening  of  the  church  to  new  ages,  new  vistas,  and  new  structures,  necessitated  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  growing  church.  The  ministry  of  the  Twelve  flowed  into  the 
ministries  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  while  the  ministries  enumerated  in  1  Cor 
12:28  belonged  more  to  the  charismatic  dimension  of  the  church. — D.J.H. 

891.  J.  Beutler,  “Glaube  und  Institution  im  Neuen  Testament,”  TheolPhil  52  (1,  ’77) 
1-22. 

After  a  review  of  scholarship  on  faith  and  institution  in  the  NT,  the  article  explores 
the  theme  of  faith  in  relation  to  Jesus,  the  church’s  proclamation  of  faith,  the  commu¬ 
nity,  offices,  and  religious  institutions  (OT,  liturgy,  canon).  The  tension  between  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  church  institutions  has  its  roots  in  the  unconditional  faith  in  God  cham¬ 
pioned  by  Jesus  and  in  the  early  church’s  preaching  of  that  faith  by  traditional  means. 
Faith  and  the  Christian  community  were  not  separated  in  the  NT,  and  in  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  worship  the  faith  of  each  person  was  articulated.  The  preaching,  concretizing,  and 
defending  of  the  faith  were  entrusted  to  various  offices  that  had  their  beginnings  in  the 
authority  of  Jesus.  The  origin  of  the  NT  itself  shows  how  closely  faith,  institution,  and 
the  NT  belong  together. — D.J.H. 

892.  C.  E.  Cerling  Jr.,  “Women  Ministers  in  the  New  Testament  Church?”  Joum 
EvangTheolSoc  19  (3,  ’76)  209-215. 

In  the  NT  church  women  served  as  deacons  (see  Rom  16:1;  1  Tim  3:11)  and  prophets 
(see  Rev  2:20;  Acts  21:9;  1  Cor  11:5),  and  early  interpreters  were  not  disturbed  about  the 
possibility  that  the  apostle  Junia/Julia  in  Rom  16:7  was  a  woman.  The  apparent  con¬ 
tradictions  on  the  matter  of  women  ministers  in  the  Pauline  writings  can  be  resolved  by 
recourse  to  this  unstated  principle:  women  may  minister  to  men  so  long  as  they  are  not  in 
a  position  of  authority  over  their  husbands.  The  principle  of  subordination  in  marriage 
must  be  retained  as  biblical,  but  women’s  leadership  roles  should  be  expanded  to  the 
limit  allowed  by  Scripture. — D.J.H. 

893-  B.  D.  Chilton,  Jr.,  “Opening  the  Book:  Biblical  Warrants  for  the  Ordination  of 
Women,”  ModChurch  20  (1-2,  ’77)  32-35. 

Several  biblical  passages  portray  women  as  entrusted  with  public,  ecclesial  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Especially  significant  are  the  OT  texts  that  deal  with  women  prophets  (e.g. 
Exod  15:20;  Judg  4:4)  and  the  less  familiar  Pauline  statements  (1  Cor  11:4-5;  Rom  16:1; 
Phil  4:2-3;  1  Tim  5:1-2).  Paul’s  remarks  in  1  Cor  14:34-36  were  directed  to  a  specific 
group  of  women  in  Corinth,  not  toward  women  in  general.  We  must  take  cognizance  of 
the  simple  fact  that  current  assumptions  about  the  biblical  attitude  toward  women  are 
misinformed. — D.J.H. 
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894.  R.  D.  Culver,  “Apostles  and  the  Apostolate  in  the  New  Testament,”  BiblSac  134 
(534,  ’77)  131-143. 

Having  its  precedent  in  the  Jewish  legal  custom  of  slyh  as  authorized  messenger,  the 
word  “apostle”  in  the  NT  designates  a  man  sent  with  plenipotentiary  authority.  An 
apostle  must  be  a  Jew,  receive  a  call  and  commission  to  his  office  directly  from  Christ, 
see  the  Lord  Jesus,  possess  authority  in  communicating  divine  revelation,  furnish  the 
signs  of  an  apostle,  and  possess  plenary  authority  among  all  the  churches.  The  notions  of 
perpetuity7  and  power  of  succession  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  apostleship. 
Observations  on  Peter’s  place  among  the  Twelve,  the  extraordinary  apostolate  of  Paul, 
the  relationship  of  apostles  to  prophets,  and  the  use  of  the  term  “apostle”  for  a  class  of 
Christian  missionaries  conclude  the  article. — D.J.H. 

895.  L.  S.  Fiorelli,  “Expectancy  of  an  Imminent  Parousia  and  Concern  with  Church 
Order:  An  Inverse  Relationship?”  Thomist  [Washington,  DC]  39  (1,  ’75)  1-23. 

There  is  concern  with  church  order  in  the  earliest  NT  writings  and  concern  with  the 
parousia  in  the  later  NT  writings  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  This  suggests  that  there  is 
no  directly  inverse  proportion  between  the  two,  where  one  is  seen  as  the  only  or  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  the  other.  Given  the  cultic  character  of  Jesus  and  the  Twelve,  it  was  at  least 
antecedently  probable  that  this  cultic  function  would  continue  in  the  church  and  emerge 
as  a  priestly  class. — D.J.H. 

896.  H.  Langkammer,  “Uczniowie,  grupa  dwunastu,  apostolowie  (Jiinger,  die  Zwolf, 
Apostel),”  StudTheolV ars  14  (2,  ’76)  67-84. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  Jesus  convoked  a  large  number  of  disciples  from  whom  he 
selected  twelve  to  be  associated  with  him  in  a  special  way,  to  perform  special  tasks,  and 
to  represent  the  early  community.  The  term  “apostle”  is  a  post-resurrection  development 
that  took  on  the  technical  meaning  of  “office”  in  Lk-Acts.  It  was  required  that  one  be  an 
eye-witness  of  the  risen  Lord,  and  thus  Luke  emphasized  the  teaching  role  of  the 
apostolic  office  rather  than  the  administrative  function.  In  this  way  a  theological  foun¬ 
dation  with  roots  in  the  life-situation  of  Jesus  was  laid  for  the  teaching  about  legitimate 
apostolic  succession. — J.P. 

897.  L.  Legrand,  “Women’s  Ministries  in  the  New  Testament,”  Biblebhashyam  2  (4, 
’76)  286-299. 

Examination  of  the  roles  played  by  women  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Pauline  epistles 
shows  that  we  are  outside  the  framework  of  NT  categories  when  we  raise  the  question  of 
the  accession  of  women  to  the  traditional  ministerial  trilogy  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  Ultimately  the  question  of  women’s  ministries  is  not  a  matter  of  exegesis  but  of 
hermeneutics,  not  a  matter  of  what  the  Bible  said  but  of  what  it  means  today. — D.J.H. 

898r.  Le  ministere  et  les  ministeres  selon  le  Nouveau  Testament,  ed.  J.  Delorme  [NTA 
18,  p.  396]. 

G.  Giavini,  “Ministero  e  ministeri  alia  luce  del  Nuovo  Testamento,”  ScuolCatt  104 
(5,  ’76)  558-563. — The  structure  of  this  collaborative  work  is  admirable  and  interesting. 
The  method  of  the  collaborators,  however,  is  often  inaccurate,  allowing  unproven 
affirmations  to  stand  and  leaving  others  insufficiently  explored.  But,  despite  the  lim¬ 
itations,  the  volume  maintains  a  high  standard  and  presents  a  surprising  convergence  of 
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data  that  will  seem  quite  new  even  for  the  experts.  Certain  problems  remain  unresolved: 
What  is  the  theoretical  and  effective  value  that  the  Catholic  church  should  and  would 
assign  to  the  NT  data?  What  value  can  be  given  to  the  subsequent  history  and  especially 
to  the  witness  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  Clement  of  Rome? — S.B.M. 

899-  A.  Paciorek,  “Obraz  Piotra  w  pierwotnej  gminie  (Das  Petrusbild  in  der 
Urgemeinde),”  StudTheolVars  14  (2,  ’76)  85-98. 

NT  information  on  Peter  is  scarce.  Paul’s  letters  reveal  concrete  data,  but  the  letters 
bearing  Peter’s  name  show  him  to  be  the  model  and  symbol  of  shepherd,  teacher,  and 
witness.  More  important,  however,  and  adequately  captured  in  the  Scriptures  is  the 
dynamism  of  his  personality. — J.P. 

900.  F.  Pereira,  “Ministry,  Charism  and  Service  in  the  New  Testament,”  Bible- 
bhashyam  2  (4,  ’76)  267-275. 

The  NT  writings  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  both  ministry  and  charism  are  di¬ 
rected  to  service.  By  applying  the  term  diakonia  to  ministry'  or  office,  the  NT  writers 
chose  a  concept  that  in  no  way  designates  a  position  of  dignity  or  power.  The  charisms 
are  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  gratuitously  given,  not  for  personal  profit  or  boasting,  but 
strictly  in  view  of  the  common  good,  for  the  service  of  the  community.  The  NT  minis¬ 
tries  are  to  be  interpreted  as  charismata .  The  minister  who  has  a  charism  of  office  for  the 
service  of  the  church  has  the  responsibility  for  regulating  and  developing  all  charisms  in 
the  church. — D.J.H. 

901.  R.  J.  Sider,  “Sharing  the  Wealth:  The  Church  as  Biblical  Model  for  Public 
Policy,”  Christian  Century  [Chicago]  94  (21,  ’77)  560-565. 

Though  we  do  not  know  whether  the  people  of  Israel  ever  practiced  the  year  of 
jubilee,  Lev  25:10-24  challenges  us  as  a  part  of  canonical  truth.  Mk  10:29-30  suggests 
that  Jesus  inaugurated  a  new  social  order,  a  new  kingdom  of  faithful  followers  who  were 
to  share  unlimited  liability  for  one  another.  The  earliest  Jerusalem  Christians  experi¬ 
enced  such  oneness  in  Christ  that  they  promptly  undertook  extensive  economic  sharing 
(see  Acts  2:43-47;  4:32-37;  5:1-11;  6:1-7).  Paul  broadened  the  vision  of  economic  sharing 
by  his  emphasis  on  the  collection  and  on  fellowship  in  the  body  of  Christ.  The  church 
today  has  the  opportunity  to  live  a  new  corporate  model  of  economic  sharing  at  a 
desperate  moment  in  world  history. — D.J.H. 

Various  Themes 

902.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “La  indisolubilidad  del  matrimonio  hoy  vista  por  escrituristas  y 
teologos,”  RazFe  195  (948,  ’77)  20-27 . 

A  condensation  of  the  article  originally  published  in  StudOvet  [§  20-935]. — D.J.H. 

903.  W.  Brueggemann,  “Reflections  on  Biblical  Understandings  of  Property,”  Inter¬ 
national  Review  of  Mission  [Geneva]  64  (256,  ’75)  354-361. 

The  prominent  model  for  property  in  the  ancient  world  and  in  our  own  time  may  be 
designated  as  “royal/urban.”  According  to  this  view,  the  “haves’  are  entitled  to  have 
and  the  right  of  the  “have-nots”  is  nil.  But  the  “covenantal/prophetic  perspective  of  the 
Bible  holds  that  the  “haves”  and  the  “have-nots”  are  bound  in  community  to  each  other, 
that  viable  life  depends  on  the  legitimate  respect  and  maintenance  of  the  have-nots, 
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and  that  the  needs  and  rights  of  the  disadvantaged  take  priority  over  the  yearnings  of  the 
advantaged.  The  biblical  tradition  criticizes  both  statism  that  disregards  the  precious 
treasure  of  personal  rootage  and  untrammelled  individualism  that  secures  individuals  at 
the  expense  of  the  community. — D.J.H. 

904.  V.  Casas  Garcia,  “La  llamada  de  la  libertad,”  BibFe  2  (6,  ’76)  288-307. 

Among  the  Greeks  conscious  self-possession  was  the  key  to  understanding  liberty,  but 
in  the  NT  liberation  is  not  in  one’s  own  hands.  The  article  considers  the  gift  of  liberty 
and  the  role  of  the  Spirit.  Under  the  first  rubric  it  treats  Israel’s  collective  experience  of 
liberty,  the  Mosaic  Law  and  its  accomplishment,  and  Jewish  morality  in  comparison 
with  the  justice  of  the  gospel.  Under  the  rubric  of  “where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty”  the  article  deals  with  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  liberation,  the  law  of  the  gospel, 
and  Christian  liberty. — S.B.M. 

905.  D.  Cox,  “New  Testament  Sources  and  the  Religious  Life,”  Antonianum  51  (4,  ’76) 
377-393. 

The  basis  of  the  religious  life  is  found  in  the  totality  of  the  gospel  message,  in  the 
tension  between  the  total  response  demanded  of  all  who  follow  Christ  and  the  actual 
situation  of  people  in  the  world.  From  the  very  beginning  there  were  two  ways  of  living 
the  gospel:  while  carrying  on  one’s  everyday  affairs  or  by  becoming  a  disciple.  The 
disciples  or  apostles  made  Jesus  the  sole  interest  of  their  lives  and  helped  him  to  preach 
the  kingdom  (see  Mt  10).  The  fellowship  described  in  Acts  2:42-47  and  4:32 — 5:16  was 
an  effort  to  capture  the  ideal  of  a  life  in  the  company  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

906r.  J.  de  Satge,  Down  to  Earth  [NTA  21,  p.  343]. 

R.  H.  Fuller,  “The  Role  of  Mary  in  Anglicanism,”  Worship  51  (3,  ’77)  214-224. — 
Extensive  summary.  As  an  Anglican  evangelical,  de  Satge  has  opened  up  his  mind  and 
learned  to  appreciate  both  Orthodoxy  and  post-Vatican  II  Roman  Catholicism.  But  he  is 
primarily  a  systematician  and  seems  unaware  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  historical-critical  method  to  the  NT.  The  article  concludes  with  the  reviewer’s 
observations  on  how  a  Reformation  high  churchman  who  is  committed  to  the 
historical-critical  method  would  deal  with  the  virginal  conception,  theotokos ,  perpetual 
virginity,  immaculate  conception,  and  assumption. — D.J.H. 

907.  M.  Dumais,  “Couple  et  sexualite  selon  le  Nouveau  Testament,” EglTheol  8  (1,  ’77) 
47-72. 

(1)  Taken  in  its  moral  sense,  porneia  in  the  NT  designates  adultery,  intercourse  with 
prostitutes,  or  some  kind  of  incestuous  union  forbidden  by  Jewish  Law.  There  is  no 
positive  indication  that  premarital  sexual  relations  between  persons  committed  to  one 
another  are  condemned.  (2)  The  Hellenistic  world,  which  saw  sexuality  as  a  simple 
biological  activity,  was  very  permissive  in  the  issue  of  premarital  sex.  Judaism,  which 
considered  sexuality  in  terms  of  property  rights,  had  little  to  say  about  the  matter.  (3) 
Analysis  of  1  Cor  6:12-19  and  Gen  2:24  suggests  that  the  sexuality  of  the  couple  is  the 
expression  and  the  means  of  communion,  the  expression  of  the  whole  person,  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  means  of  a  faithful  and  exclusive  love,  and  the  symbolic  expression  of  the 
abiding  love  between  Christ  and  his  church.  While  the  NT  does  not  contain  a  precise 
response  to  the  question  of  premarital  sex,  it  does  insist  on  fundamental  values  and  does 
propose  a  method  for  determining  the  meaning  of  a  sexual  relationship. — D.J.H. 
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908.  C.  Ghidelli,  “L’evangelizzazione  negli  scritti  del  Nuovo  Testamento,”  Teologia 
1  (3,  ’76)  214-241. 

In  order  to  situate  the  phenomenon  of  “evangelization”  within  the  framework  of  the 
primitive  Christian  church  and  to  illuminate  its  propagandist^  scope  in  the  light  of 
Christ’s  example  and  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  the  concept  is  analyzed  within  the 
literary  and  historical  context  of  the  NT.  The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  semantic  area 
of  euangelion-euangelizesthai  as  a  constitutive  element  in  the  plan  of  salvation.  The  NT 
evidence  shows  not  only  that  evangelization  is  a  characteristic  of  eschatological  times 
and  a  constitutive  element  of  the  church,  but  also  that  the  church  makes  evangelization. 
So  the  church  is  seen  both  as  evangelized  and  as  evangelizing.  Thus,  evangelization  is  a 
salvation  event  whose  primary  obj.ect  is  God,  but  this  object  is  essentially  Christological. 
Apostolicity  marks  the  historical  dimension  of  evangelization. — S.B.M. 

909-  F.  Hahn,  “Neutestamentliche  Grundlagen  einer  christlichen  Ethik,”  TrierTheol 
Zeit  86  (1,  ’77)  31-41. 

An  attempt  to  sketch  a  specifically  Christian  ethic  on  the  basis  of  key  NT  texts.  (1) 
Jesus’  double  commandment  of  love  (see  Lk  10:25-37;  Mk  12:28-34;  Mt  22:34-40)  takes 
seriously  the  humanity  of  every  person,  because  that  humanity  is  based  on  and  always 
related  to  the  divinity  that  is  experienced  in  Jesus’  saving  activity.  (2)  The  moral  behav¬ 
ior  that  grows  out  of  love  of  God  (see  1  Jn  4:7-2 1)  stands  in  inextricable  relationship  to  an 
understanding  of  human  nature  in  which  sin  and  forgiveness  of  sin  play  decisive  roles.  (3) 
The  Christian  ethic  is  an  ethic  for  which  the  community  of  faith  and  action  has  a 
decisive  significance.  Love  of  neighbor  finds  its  specific  realization  where  people  in 
mutual  love  are  ready  for  obedient  action  (see  Rom  13:8-10;  Gal  5:14;  1  Cor  13). — 
D.J.H. 

910.  R.  G.  Hoerber,  “Immortality  and  Resurrection:  A  Critical  Exegetical  Study,” 
Concordia  Journal  [St.  Louis,  MO]  3  (2,  ’77)  56-70. 

O.  Cullmann’s  Immortality  of  the  Soul  or  Resurrection  of  the  Dead ?  (1959)  is 
criticized  for  taking  Plato’s  idealism  as  the  general  Greek  view,  for  equating  sarx  in 
Paul’s  writings  with  the  transcendent  power  of  sin  or  death,  and  for  assuming  that  the 
soul  is  mortal  on  the  basis  of  Mt  10:28  and  that  the  “inner  man”  experiences  an  interim 
sleep  between  death  and  Christ’s  return.  Sound,  scientific  exegesis  of  the  NT  teaches 
both  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  resurrection  of  the  dead. — D.J.H. 

911.  L.  J.  Kuyper,  “Righteousness  and  Salvation,”  ScoUournTheol  30  (3,  ’77)  233- 
252. 

Examination  of  the  theme  of  righteousness  in  the  OT,  intertestamental  literature,  and 
the  NT  yields  these  three  important  perspectives.  (1)  Righteousness  as  manifested  by 
God  was  seen  in  his  mighty  acts  of  deliverance  and  came  to  consummate  fulfillment  in 
the  gospel  as  demonstrated  through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  (see  Rom 
1:17).  (2)  Righteousness  is  intimately  related  to  faith  as  seen  in  the  case  of  Abraham  to 
whom  righteousness  was  reckoned  because  he  believed.  Here  Paul  found  his  primary 
example  to  declare  that  righteousness  was  not  to  be  acquired  through  works  but  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  (3)  Righteousness  is  a  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  righteous  in 
Israel  who  faithfully  kept  the  Law  as  their  special  delight.  Although  keeping  the  Law 
could  lead  to  a  legalism  that  promoted  self-esteem,  righteousness  even  in  the  NT  was  to 
be  expressed  in  deeds  of  charity,  compassion,  and  obedience  to  Gods  will.  D.J.H. 
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912.  R.  Leivestad,  “Staten  og  mennesket  i  Jesu  forkynnelse  og  i  den  f0rste  kirke” 
[The  State  and  Man  in  the  Preaching  of  Jesus  and  in  the  Earliest  Church],  Kirke 
og  Kultur  [Oslo]  82  (1,  77)  17-29. 

A  sketch  of  the  political  background  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  first  two  centuries  of 
our  era  begins  a  survey  of  the  classical  examples  of  early  Christian  teaching  on  the 
relation  of  the  human  person  ( not  the  church)  to  the  state.  For  example,  from  Jesus’ 
apolitical  teaching  one  gleans  only  Mk  12:14-17  and  the  more  rarely  mentioned  Mt 
17:24-27.  For  Paul,  there  is  both  the  concrete  or  practical  (1  Cor  7)  and  the  ideal  (Rom 
13).  The  latter  is  echoed  in  1  Pet  2:13-14  (cf.  4:12-16)  and  contrasted  in  Rev  13,  which  is 
probably  written  from  the  perspective  of  the  persecution  of  Christians. — J.S.H. 

913-  A.  Meis  W.,  “Problematica  de  la  Carismatica  Neotestamentaria,”  TeolVida  17 
(3,  76)  193-208. 

The  article  synthesizes  the  principal  points  of  a  course  on  the  Holy  Spirit  given  by  P. 
S.  Zanartu  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile.  The  problem  of  charismatic  phenomena 
in  the  church  today  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit-church-charism  relation.  The 
article  analyzes  four  NT  texts  that  are  significant  for  understanding  the  problem:  1  Cor 
12 — 14;  Acts  2:1-13;  1  Jn  4:1-6;  Eph  4:1-16.  At  the  basis  of  all  of  these  texts  is  the  fact 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  erupts  unexpectedly  in  the  lives  of  certain  individuals.  It  is  the 
external  manifestations  of  this  eruption  that  pose  a  problem  and  require  interpretation 
and  discernment.  The  external  forms  themselves  change.  What  matters  is  communion  in 
the  truth  of  the  Spirit. — S.B.M. 

914.  S.  Miguelez,  “Del  espiritu  de  la  Ley  a  la  Ley  del  Espiritu,”  BibFe  2  (6,  76) 
276-287. 

Christian  moral  theology  reflects  directly  the  principal  mysteries  of  our  faith.  At  the 
center  of  any  systematic  presentation  of  the  Christian  moral  message  stands  the  law  of 
the  Spirit.  What  does  the  Bible  say  about  the  force  of  the  law?  The  article  responds  by 
examining  the  spirit  and  the  law  in  the  OT  and  the  NT,  noting  the  implications  of  the 
law  of  the  gospel  and  the  force  of  the  Spirit  operative  in  it.  This  raises  the  question  of  the 
normative  value  of  grace  and  that  of  the  precepts.  Faith  and  love  are  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  the  grounding  of  Christian  moral  life.  In  the  NT  there  are,  added  to  the 
fundamental  law,  particular  laws  that  concretize  the  virtues  of  faith  and  charity. — 
S.B.M. 

915.  G.  R.  Osborne,  “The  ‘rapture  question,’  ”  Themelios  2  (3,  77)  77-80. 

Premillennialists  espouse  a  literal  thousand-year  reign  of  Christ  following  the  parousia 
and  teach  a  seven-year  “tribulation”  period  leading  up  to  the  millennium.  Among 
premillennialists  three  views  regarding  the  temporal  connection  between  the  return  of 
Christ  and  the  tribulation  period  have  emerged:  (1)  the  pretribulation  view,  teaching 
that  there  will  be  two  returns,  one  before  the  tribulation  to  “rapture”  the  saints  and  the 
other  after  the  tribulation  to  defeat  the  forces  of  Antichrist  and  establish  the  millennial 
reign;  (2)  the  midtribulation  position,  which  states  that  the  rapture  will  occur  in  the. 
middle  of  the  tribulation,  in  connection  with  the  abomination  of  desolation;  (3)  the 
posttribulation  position,  which  asserts  that  there  is  only  one  return  of  Christ  and  that  the 
two  aspects  will  occur  simultaneously.  The  article  sets  out  the  biblical  evidence  that 
each  position  marshalls  to  support  its  view. — D.J.H. 
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916.  C.  Quelle,  “El  Evangelio  o  la  Ley  sublimada,”  BibFe  2  (6,  ’76)  308-319. 

Thanks  to  the  revelation  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  the  divine  pedagogy  links  the  promise  to 
the  fulfillment,  bridging  the  gap  between  Sinai  and  Pentecost.  The  article  inquires  about 
Jesus’  attitude  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  connection  between  the  Decalogue  and  the  law  of 
the  church,  and  whether  the  law  of  the  gospel  is  new.  It  then  reflects  upon  the  gospel  as  a 
norm  of  life,  upon  the  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  upon  how  to  live  the 
gospel. — S.B.M. 

917.  J.  Salguero,  “Concetto  biblico  di  salvezza  -  liberazione,”  Angelicum  53  (1,  ’76) 
11-55. 

To  prevent  misunderstandings  the  biblical  concepts  of  salvation  and  liberation  must 
be  carefully  distinguished,  as  they  are  in  this  extensive  examination  of  the  OT  and  NT 
texts.  (1)  Salvation  in  the  OT  is  deliverance  from  some  external  or  internal  danger,  and 
the  realization  of  salvation  derives  from  the  experience  of  Yahweh’s  saving  action  (Exod 
15:1-20;  Isa  43:12).  Particularly  in  the  pre-exilic  writers  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  collective  and  personal  salvation.  In  the  NT  it  is  Jesus  who  is  the  Savior  (Lk 
2:29-32;  Acts  4:12),  and  salvation  is  ascribed  to  God  and  placed  on  a  Christological  plane 
(2  Tim  1:10).  Salvation  may  be  described  as  progressive  assimilation  to  the  suffering  and 
glorified  Redeemer  until  one  attains  the  fullness  of  Christ  (Eph  4:13).  (2)  Liberation  in  the 
OT  has  a  political,  juridical,  social,  and  moral  sense  as  embodied  in  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  the  foundation  of  Israel’s  faith.  This  theme  is  constantly  repeated  and 
becomes  more  and  more  religious  in  the  later  authors,  especially  the  prophets.  Amos  and 
Hosea  are  outstanding  in  their  condemnation  of  social  injustice.  In  the  NT,  liberation  is 
stressed  as  an  interior  attitude  (Mt  3:2),  but  at  the  same  time  Jesus  teaches  peace,  justice, 
love  of  the  poor,  freedom  from  oppression — social  realities  that  proceed  from  an  inner 
liberation  (Mt  25:31-46).  Jesus’  teaching  was  contrary  to  that  of  the  Zealots,  and  though 
suffering  injustice,  he  never  approved  of  violence  (Mt  26:52).  The  liberation  of  Christ  is 
inspired  by  justice  and  love,  expressed  in  peace,  and  realized  in  the  sacrifice  of  self  even 
to  death  on  a  cross. — J.J.C. 

918.  J.  Schmitt,  “La  genese  de  la  soteriologie  apostolique,”  RevSciRel  51  (1,  ’77) 
40-53. 

The  gospel,  restored  to  its  original  form,  does  not  propose  a  soteriology  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  The  concept  was  formulated  rather  with  the  apostolic  preaching, 
which  goes  back  beyond  Paul  to  the  Christian  churches  of  the  Hellenistic  world  in  Asia 
and  Palestine.  This  conclusion  comes  from  a  literary-critical  study  that  distinguishes 
authentic  pre-Synoptic  logia  of  Jesus  from  later  presentations  of  his  teaching.  For 
example,  the  reign  of  God,  an  idea  influenced  by  Dan  2:44;  7:27,  is  central  to  Jesus 
message  but  receives  less  and  less  emphasis  in  the  apostolic  writings.  Certain  words 
describing  salvation,  e.g.,  rhyein  and  sozein,  do  not  occur  in  Jesus’  authentic  sayings 
but  are  frequent  in  the  epistles.  The  preaching  of  the  apostles  brought  out  new  aspects  of 
salvation  such  as  the  parousia,  the  cross  and  resurrection,  etc.  (see  Rom  4:25;  6:1-14; 
Phil  3:20-21).  Various  factors  contributed  to  this  evolution:  the  new  situation  of  the 
community  after  Easter,  its  growing  understanding  of  the  eschaton  as  the  future 
parousia,  the  pastoral  portrayal  of  salvation  as  individual,  moral,  and  heavenly,  and 
finally  the  latent  contrast  between  the  reign  of  God  (1  Cor  15:24-28)  and  the  reign  of  the 
Son  (Col  1:13).  In  sum,  by  comparing  authentic  logia  with  confessional  formulas  and 
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prayers  in  the  NT  letters,  literary  criticism  is  able  to  establish  the  discontinuity  between 
Jesus’  message  and  its  post-paschal  presentation. — J.J.C. 

919-  H.  Schurmann,  “Das  eschatologische  Heil  Gottes  und  die  Weltverantwortung 
des  Menschen,”  GeistLeb  50  (1,  77)  18-30. 

(1)  The  silence  regarding  social  responsibility  in  the  NT  can  be  traced  in  part  to  the 
eager  expectation  of  God’s  eschatological  intervention,  the  relativizing  of  human  needs 
in  the  light  of  the  Christ-event,  and  the  overpowering  experience  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
nascent  church.  External  factors  in  this  silence  include  the  strong  desire  in  the 
Hellenistic-Roman  world  for  transcendent,  personal,  and  humane  values  as  well  as  the 
totalitarian  character  of  the  Roman  empire.  (2)  The  NT  provides  a  “political  theology” 
with  some  very  useful  models  of  conduct  but  no  concrete  political,  social,  and  economic 
programs.  It  encourages  concern  for  justice,  loving  activity,  and  loving  tolerance  in 
social  matters. — D.J.H. 

920.  K.  Stalder,  “Autoritat  im  Neuen  Testament  (Schluss),”  IntKirchZeit  67  (1,  77) 
1-29.  [See  §  21-561.] 

The  concluding  installment  discusses  the  differences  between  apostolic  and  episcopal 
authority,  the  ecclesial  character  of  apostolic  authority,  the  use  of  deontic  authority,  and 
conflicts  over  authority.  Then  Acts  15:1-29  is  examined  with  an  eye  toward  determining 
the  ways  in  which  authority  was  exercised  in  the  first  apostolic  council.  Remarks  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  conclude  the  article. — D.J.H. 

921.  T.  Stylianopoulos,  “New  Testament  Issues  in  Jewish-Christian  Relations,” 
JournEcumStud  13  (4,  76)  586-595;  GkOrthTheolRev  22  (1,  77)  70-79. 

From  an  examination  of  what  the  NT  says  about  Jewish-Christian  relations,  these 
historical  issues  emerge:  (1)  a  diversified  Judaism  of  the  1st  century  of  which  Christians 
formed  one  community,  (2)  the  ministry  of  Jesus  within  Judaism,  (3)  the  early  church’s 
claims  that  distinguished  it  from  the  wider  Jewish  community,  (4)  tensions  and  conflicts 
resulting  from  the  non-acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews  and  from  the  successful 
Christian  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and  (5)  the  final  separation  resulting  from  the  growing 
Gentile  preponderance  in  the  church.  The  theological  issues  that  provided  the  impulse 
for  separation  included  (1)  the  messianic  claims  made  about  Jesus  and  (2)  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  church  as  the  true  Israel. — D.J.H. 

922.  M.  Vellanickal,  “Holy  Spirit  and  Prayer  in  the  N.  T.,”  Biblebhashyam  2  (3, 
76)  205-219. 

At  the  core  of  any  authentic  dialogue  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  or  between  the 
Father  and  the  children  of  God,  the  Spirit  is  bound  to  be  present.  The  first  part  of  the 
article  focuses  on  the  Spirit  in  the  prayer-life  of  Jesus  and  deals  with  prayer  and 
awareness  of  identity,  joy  and  prayer  in  the  Spirit,  and  prayer  as  openness  to  the  Spirit. 
The  second  part  is  concerned  with  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  the  prayer  of  Christians  and 
with  the  relationship  between  prayer  and  the  gift  of  tongues. — D.J.H. 

923.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Posttribulationsim  Today.  Part  X:  Is  the  Tribulation  before 
the  Rapture  in  2  Thessalonians?”  BiblSac  134  (534,  77)  107-113.  [See  §  21-563.] 

2  Thes  1:5-10  does  not  contribute  to  the  debate  over  the  tribulation.  Those  to  be 
punished  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ  are  not  necessarily  the  persecutors  of  the 
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Thessalonians,  and  the  saints  who  are  delivered  are  not  necessarily  members  of  the 
church.  Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  in  2  Thes  2:1-12  that  teaches  posttribulationism 
as  such.  Paul’s  correction  of  error  begins  by  appealing  to  the  Thessalonians’  knowledge 
of  the  rapture.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

924.  D.  H.  Wiens,  “The  Promise  to  National  Israel  in  the  Preaching  of  the  New 
Testament  Apostles,”  Direction  5  (2,  ’76)  14-19. 

Whereas  the  promises  to  Israel  given  in  the  OT  were  by  no  means  voided,  they 
certainly  were  revamped  in  the  early  Christian  kerygma.  While  Israel  is  not  excluded 
from  salvation,  that  is  viable  only  in  so  far  as  faith  in  Christ  is  exercised.  The  Jews  still 
have  a  future,  but  that  future  is  made  possible  only  by  what  Jesus  as  the  mediator  of  a 
new  covenant  has  accomplished.  Furthermore,  that  future  no  longer  involves  the 
realization  of  territorial  ambitions.  The  act  of  God  in  Christ  means  that  the  promises 
now  apply  to  the  faithful  Israel  constituted  by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and 
comprised  of  both  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles. — D.J.H. 

925.  M.  J.  Williams,  “The  Man/Woman  Relationship  in  the  New  Testament,” 
Churchman  91  (1,  ’77)  33-46. 

The  full  implication  of  the  gospel  is  total  liberation  for  women  (see  Gal  3:28).  But 
since  we  are  still  under  the  influence  of  the  Fall,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  “not-yetness” 
about  the  way  in  which  the  NT  treats  the  subject  of  women  in  the  church.  Nevertheless, 
1  Cor  14:34-35  and  1  Tim  2:8-15  ought  not  to  be  used  to  deny  women  a  place  within  the 
ministry  of  the  church.  Furthermore,  1  Cor  11:2-16;  Eph  5:21-33;  1  Pet  2:13 — 3:7; 
and  1  Cor  7:1-7  suggest  that,  as  with  our  relationship  with  Christ,  marriage  should  be 
the  two  partners  giving  up  of  themselves  so  that  they  find  their  true  selves  in  the  other. — 
D.J.H. 

926.  R.  Winling,  “Une  maniere  de  dire  le  salut:  ‘etre  avec  Dieu.’  Etude  d’ordre 
linguistique  et  theologique,”  RevSciRel  51  (1,  ’77)  89-139. 

The  article  is  a  study  of  the  expression  “to  be  with  God,”  which  makes  its  hesitant 
appearance  in  the  OT,  exhibits  a  variety  of  meanings  in  the  NT,  and  comes  to  know 
some  original  development  in  the  patristic  period.  It  is  a  linguistic  study  in  that  it 
examines  the  modification  and  extension  of  the  notional  field  of  “to  be  with  God.”  In  the 
OT  the  occurrences  of  the  expression  can  be  divided  into  two  groups.  In  the  first,  God  is 
presented  as  ready  to  help  and  protect  his  chosen  ones;  his  is  the  initiative  in  salvific 
intervention.  In  the  second,  the  individual  expresses  what  “to  be  with  God”  means:  joy, 
courage,  assurance  that  union  with  God,  begun  here  on  earth,  continues  hereafter,  etc. 
In  the  NT  these  two  groups  are  modified  to  include  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  NT 
texts  apply  to  different  realms — the  apostles,  the  believers  and  the  community  of  their 
destiny  on  earth,  the  cultic  community  and  “communion”  with  Christ,  and  the  definitive 
community  after  death.  At  first  sight  the  formula  “to  be  with  God”  seems  to  have 
followed  an  evolution  along  organic  lines  of  growth.  But  the  Jesus  Christ-event  was  a 
decisive  stage  in  that  evolution.  The  reflective  effort  of  Christians  was  concentrated  not 
on  a  formula  but  on  a  person. — S.B.M. 

927.  W.  Zauner,  “Biblische  Versohnungstheologie  und  ihre  pastoralen  Konsequen- 
zen,”  Diakonia  8  (2,  ’77)  75-91. 

According  to  the  OT  the  opposite  of  reconciliation  is  sin  understood  as  the  rupture  of 
the  divine  order.  The  OT  rites  of  expiation  are  petitions  to  God  that  he  bring  about 
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reconciliation.  In  the  NT  the  theme  of  reconciliation  is  most  prominent  in  the  Pauline 
letters  (see  Col  1:20  and  Eph  2:16;  Rom  1:23;  5:1-11;  2  Cor  5:18-20),  but  even  Paul  used 
the  terms  katalasso  and  hilaskomai  rather  incidentally  and  developed  his  teaching  on 
the  matter  in  dialogue  with  other  theological  currents  in  the  early  church.  Paul’s  basic 
position  on  reconciliation  was  this:  faith  in  Christ  changes  people  so  profoundly  that 
their  relationship  to  God  and  to  all  creation  is  affected  by  it.  The  reconciling  action  of 
God  frees  them  to  proclaim  the  reality  of  reconciliation  in  their  lives  and  to  undertake 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation  (see  2  Cor  5:18).  A  concluding  section  explores  the  pastoral 
implications  of  this  teaching. — D.J.H. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

928.  M.  Lightman  and  W.  Zeisel,  “Univira:  An  Example  of  Continuity  and  Change 
in  Roman  Society,”  Church  History  [Chicago]  46  (1,  ’77)  19-32. 

Literary  and  epigraphic  evidence  shows  that  as  a  pagan  epithet  univira  (a  woman 
who  married  only  once)  had  two  aspects  or  usages:  in  its  prescriptive  form  univira  was 
related  to  institutional  and  ritual  activities  and  applied  to  living  women  who  had  living 
husbands;  in  its  descriptive  form  it  referred  to  women  who  had  died  before  their 
husbands  and  was  a  form  of  social  approbation.  While  the  prescriptive  usage  remained 
restricted  to  women  of  the  social  elite,  the  descriptive  usage  spread  during  the  Principate 
to  virtually  all  levels  of  society.  Separated  from  its  pagan  cultic  roots  and  established  as 
an  archaizing  term  of  social  approbation,  univira  was  ripe  for  appropriation  by  Chris¬ 
tians  who  found  in  the  Roman  ideal  of  single  marriage  an  apparent  similarity  to  their 
own  views.  But  when  Christians  added  their  ideal  of  continent  widowhood  to  the  pagan 
epithet  univira ,  they  altered  its  usage  in  a  fundamental  way.  Whereas  pagans  viewed 
widowhood  as  an  unfortunate  accident  of  life,  Christians  saw  in  it  the  positive  good  of 
sexual  continence.  If  sexual  continence  was  the  religious  core  of  Christian  widowhood, 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead  husband  and  devotion  to  the  children  comprised  its 
social  aspect.  From  earliest  times,  the  social  aspects  of  Christian  widowhood  existed 
within  a  framework  defined  by  the  church  (see  1  Tim  5:3-16). — D.J.H. 

929-  J.  Pawlicki,  “La  kristanismo  kaj  la  helena  mondo,”  BibRevuo  12  (4,  ’76)  117- 
122. 

The  contacts  of  Christianity  with  the  Greek  world  are  the  object  of  this  study.  It 
discusses  the  contacts  of  Judaism  with  the  Hellenistic  world.  Then,  against  this  back¬ 
ground,  it  considers  the  NT,  its  Christology,  and  the  role  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  in 
it.— S.B.M. 

930.  A.  Serrano,  “El  ‘Sheol’  biblico  y  el  ‘Hades’  griego.  ^Anticipo  del  infierno  cris- 
tiano?”  BibFe  3  (7,  ’77)  27-42. 

Both  Jews  and  Greeks,  according  to  their  religious  beliefs,  spoke  of  the  place  of  the 
afterlife.  This  article  discusses  first  Sheol  and  Hades  and  compares  their  etymological 
provenance,  their  description  as  places  of  darkness,  lands  of  the  forgotten  whence  none 
returns,  the  images  they  evoke  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  subsequent  evolution 
of  opinion  concerning  them  among  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  The  article  then  synthesizes 
the  descriptive  elements  of  Sheol  and  Hades  in  order  to  describe  their  influence  on  the 
Christian  idea  of  hell.  Beyond  the  purely  episodic  and  anecdotal  contributions,  Sheol 
and  Hades  did  influence  the  theological  view  of  hell  in  Christianity. — S.B.M. 
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Archaeology 

931.  M.  Cassuto  Salzmann,  “Una  interessante  iscrizione  di  Gerusalemme,”  BibOr  19 
(1,  ’77)  27-29. 

A  photograph,  transcription,  and  Italian  translation  of  the  seven-line  Aramaic  “Abba 
inscription”  discovered  in  1971  at  Giv‘at  ha-Mivtar  in  Jerusalem  [see  §§  18-1062— 

1063].  The  debate  among  Israeli  scholars  about  the  interpretation  of  the  inscription  is 
summarized. — D.J.H. 

932.  B.  Lifshitz,  “Bleigewichte  aus  Palastina  und  Syrien,”  ZeitDeutschPalVer  92  (2 
’76)  168-187. 

A  catalogue  of  43  lead  weights  mainly  from  Palestine  during  the  period  from  the  2nd 
century  B.C.  to  the  3rd  century  A.D.  is  presented  under  these  headings:  weights  from 
Gaza  (29  items),  weights  of  various  origins  (6  items),  and  weights  of  unknown  origin  (8 
items).  Most  are  previously  unpublished.  Each  entry  provides  information  about  the 
weight’s  location  or  place  of  publication,  its  shape,  size,  weight,  and  surfaces  (with 
transcriptions  of  Greek  inscriptions  where  they  appear).  A  foldout  page  contains  black- 
and-white  photographs  of  almost  all  the  weights.— D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

933.  R.  Borger,  “Hiob  XXXIX  23  nach  dem  Qumran-Targum,”  VetTest  27  (1,  ’77) 
102-105. 

The  word  sit  in  llQtgJob  33:4  (on  Job  39:23)  clearly  means  “quiver,”  andsnn  in  33:5 
is  best  understood  as  “blade”  of  a  sword  or  spear.  J.  C.  Greenfield  and  S.  Shaked 
[§  19-328]  have  established  the  meaning  of  nzk  as  “spear.”  The  waw  before  nzk  should 
either  be  deleted  or  placed  before  snn.  Therefore  the  series  of  weapons  in  llQtgJob 
33:4-5  should  be  rendered  “quiver,  blade  of  the  spear,  and  sharp  edge  of  the  sword  ” — 
D.J.H. 

934.  H.  Burgmann,  “Gerichtsherr  und  Generalanklager:  Jonathan  und  Simon,”  Rev 
Qum  9  (1,  ’77)  3-72. 

Arguing  from  extensive  analysis  of  relevant  texts  from  CD,  lQpHab,  4QpPsa,  1  QH , 
and  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  the  article  proposes  that  the  Wicked  Priest  of  the  Dead  Sea 
scrolls  be  identified  as  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  that  the  Man  of 
the  Lie  be  identified  as  Jonathan’s  brother  Simon.  A  detailed  reconstruction  of  the  events 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  146  B.C.  is  presented.  It  is  suggested  that  on  that  day 
Jonathan  and  Simon  made  a  surprise-attack  on  the  settlement  at  Qumran  for  the 
purpose  of  ruining  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  and  thereby  overcoming  the  sect’s 
opposition  to  the  usurpation  of  the  high  priesthood  by  Jonathan.  They  arrested  the 
Teacher  of  Righteousness,  accused  him  of  offenses  against  the  Torah  (based  on  the  sect’s 
use  of  wine  at  the  cultic  meal),  and  a  trial  was  staged  there  and  then  with  Jonathan 
acting  as  judge  and  Simon  serving  as  prosecutor.  While  they  did  not  succeed  in 
completely  shattering  the  community,  they  sentenced  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  to 
thirty-nine  or  forty  lashes  and  imprisoned  him.  It  is  uncertain  how  he  eventually  came  to 
be  free.  The  article  includes  critical  evaluations  of  other  attempts  to  identify  the  Wicked 
Priest,  with  special  attention  to  the  position  of  J.  Carmignac,  who  argues  for  the 
identification  with  Alexander  Jannaeus. — M.P.H. 
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935.  F.  M.  Cross,  “The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  People  Who  Wrote  Them,”  Biblical 
Archaeology  Review  [Washington,  DC]  3  (1,  ’77)  1,  23-32,  51. 

The  people  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  founded  the  community  at  Qumran  in  the  second 
half  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  and  occupied  it,  with  a  brief  interruption  in  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great,  until  the  first  Jewish  revolt.  Careful  examination  of  the  Qumran  texts 
and  other  ancient  reports  establishes  the  identity  of  the  sectarians  as  Essenes.  The 
origins  of  the  Essenes  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  struggle  between  the  priestly  houses  in 
early  Maccabean  times,  and  the  Wicked  Priest  of  Jerusalem  was  very  likely  Simon  the 
Maccabee.  Three  color  photographs  accompany  the  article. — D.J.H. 

936.  H.  Haag,  “Kult,  Liturgie  und  Gemeindeleben  in  Qumran,”  Archiv  fiir  Litur- 
giewissenschaft  [Regensburg]  17-18  (’75-’76)  222-239. 

Descriptions  of  44  books  and  articles  on  Qumran  published  in  various  languages 
between  1969  and  1971  are  presented  under  these  headings:  texts  (editions,  commen¬ 
taries,  etc.),  the  Qumran  community  (origin  and  organization,  identity,  celibacy  and 
asceticism),  theology  (the  community’s  self-understanding,  calendar,  understanding  of 
cult  and  practice,  dualism,  interpretation  of  Scripture),  and  Qumran  and 
Christianity . — D .  J .  H . 

937.  J.  Magne,  “Le  Psaume  154  et  le  Psaume  1 5 S,”  RevQum  9  (1,  ’77)  95-111. 

(1)  Until  the  discovery  of  llQPsa,  Ps  154  had  been  known  only  in  a  Syriac  translation, 
but  it  is  preserved  in  the  Qumran  document  except  for  the  first  four  stichs,  the  first  word 
of  the  fifth  stich,  and  the  last  five  stichs.  An  examination  of  the  contradictions  in  Ps  154 
leads  to  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  fusion  of  two  works:  a  sapiential  poem  exalting 
meditation  on  Wisdom  and  a  psalm  of  invitation,  summoning  believers  not  to  abandon 
the  Temple  cult  but  to  substitute  a  cult  of  praise.  These  two  poems  were  joined, 
probably  because  they  seemed  complementary  as  a  complete  description  of  synagogal 
cult.  (2)  Discovery  of  a  Hebrew  version  of  Ps  155  that  is  nearly  complete,  lacking  only 
the  last  four  verses,  reveals  a  feature  that  was  not  evident  in  the  Syriac  text — an 
irregular  alphabetic  character  in  a  large  part  of  the  psalm.  The  alphabetic  deficiency  and 
lack  of  unity  may  be  explained  as  an  awkward  attempt  to  complete  a  psalm  of  penitence, 
alphabetical  from  aleph  to  caph,  by  a  non-alphabetical  psalm  of  supplication  and 
thanksgiving.  Appended  to  the  article  is  a  list  of  addenda  et  corrigenda  to  a  previous 
study  [§  21-257].— M.P.H. 

938.  R.  Meyer,  “Der  gegenwartige  Stand  der  Erforschung  der  in  Palastina  neu 
gefundenen  Handschriften.  51.  Ein  Riickblick,”  TheolLitZeit  101  (11,  ’76)  815- 
825. 

Comments  on  DJD  5  (1968),  the  first  volume  of  texts  from  Qumran  Cave  4  together 
with  J.  Strugnell’s  extensive  notes  on  the  edition  [§  15-363r];  llQtgJob\  E.  Y.  Kutscher’s 
The  Language  and  Linguistic  Background  of  the  Isaiah  Scroll  (1974);  and  the  collection 
edited  by  B.  Jongeling,  C.  J.  Labuschagne,  and  A.  S.  van  der  Woude,  Aramaic  Texts 
from  Qumran  (1976). — M.P.H. 

939.  T.  Muraoka,  “Notes  on  The  Old  Targum  of  Job  from  Qumran  Cave  XI,” 
RevQum  9  (1,  ’77)  117-125. 

Comments  on  some  sixty  specific  texts  in  llQtgJob  including  observations  on  read- 
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ings,  translations,  vocabulary,  and  syntax,  in  the  light  of  evidence  from  the  biblical 
versions,  other  targums,  and  philological  studies. — M.P.H. 

940.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “Demetrius  I  and  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  (/  Macc. , 
x,  25-45),”  RevBib  83  (3,  ’76)  400-420. 

An  analysis  of  the  letter  of  Demetrius  in  1  Macc  10:25-45  reveals  that  it  is  made  up  of 
two  authentic  documents — a  letter  of  promises  (vv.  25-28)  and  a  decree-type  document 
containing  concessions — and  a  number  of  redactional  additions  (especially  the  material 
cast  in  the  first-person  singular).  In  the  light  of  the  literary  analysis  the  reference  to 
giving  control  of  the  citadel  to  the  high  priest  (v.  32)  is  a  redactional  element  inserted  by 
a  partisan  of  the  Hasmonean  dynasty  and  intended  as  an  allusion  to  Jonathan.  On  the 
other  hand,  v.  38  belongs  to  an  authentic  Seleucid  document,  which  J.  G.  Bunge 
[JoumStudJud  6  (1975)  27-43]  has  shown  must  be  dated  prior  to  the  nomination  of 
Jonathan  as  high  priest.  It  thus  refers  to  the  person  who  occupied  the  office  after  the 
death  of  Alcimus  and  who,  when  forced  out  by  Jonathan,  became  the  Teacher  of 
Righteousness  of  the  Essenes. — D.J.H. 

941.  N.  L.  Rabinovitch,  “Damascus  Document  IX,  17-22  and  Rabbinic  Parallels,” 
RevQum  9  (1,  ’77)  113-116. 

One  cannot  exaggerate  the  great  importance  to  Qumran  scholarship  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  relationship  of  halakic  passages  in  the  scrolls  with  rabbinic  legislation.  In 
response  to  J.  Neusner  [§  18-700;  see  also  §§  18-694;  21-260]  it  is  pointed  out  that 
normative  rabbinic  law  recognized  for  certain  types  of  crimes — especially  repeated 
murders — a  jurisdiction  other  than  that  of  the  regular  courts,  namely,  the  authority 
(“Rashut”)  of  the  king  or  the  civil  head  of  state,  where  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness 
could  suffice  (see  t.  Sank.  9:10;  y.  Sank.  6:3;  also  Maimonides,  Mishneh  Torah  Mlakhim 
m,  10).— M.P.H. 

942.  B.  Sharvit,  “Hsbt  si  kt  mdbr  yhwdh  [The  Sabbath  of  the  Judean  Desert  Sect],” 
Beth  Mikra  [Jerusalem]  67  (’76)  507-516. 

Analysis  of  references  to  the  Sabbath  in  Damascus  Document  and  comparison  of  these 
with  passages  in  the  Talmud,  Jubilees ,  and  Josephus’  description  of  the  Essenes  yields 
these  guidelines  for  characterizing  the  sect’s  attitude  toward  the  Sabbath:  (1)  Holiness 
and  purity  were  felt  by  this  group  more  strongly  than  by  any  other  group  of  the  period. 
(2)  The  Sabbath  served  as  a  significant  factor  in  their  tendency  toward  separation  from 
their  environment.  (3)  The  Sabbath  was  observed  more  strictly  by  this  sect  than  by  any 
other  group.  This  can  be  understood  in  the  light  of  their  ongoing  struggle  against  the 
Hellenizers. — D.J.H. 

943.  A.  D.  York,  “11  Q  tg  Job  XXI,  4-5  (Job  32,  13),”  RevQum  9  (1,  ’77)  127-129. 

In  Job  32  as  it  appears  in  the  Septuagint,  the  Peshitta,  Symmachus,  and  at  least  one 
Hebrew  manuscript  (Kennicott  248),  it  seems  that  the  silence  of  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and 
Zophar  is  borne  of  their  new  conviction  that  Job  was,  in  fact,  righteous  “in  their  eyes.  It 
is  therefore  suggested  that  llQtgJob  21:4-5  be  interpreted  as  Elihu’s  admonition  to  the 
three  friends  not  to  entertain  such  notions.  The  form  hybn’  should  then  be  read  as  the 
pael  perfect  1st  person  plural,  and  the  passage  should  be  translated:  “Do  not  say:  [  We 
have  found  wisdom,]  therefore  we  have  condemned  God  and  not  man.  M.P.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  §§  21-659,  763,  840. 
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Jewish  Backgrounds 

944.  A.  Caquot,  “Leviathan  et  Behemoth  dans  la  troisieme  ‘Parabole’  d'Henoch,” 
Semitica  25  (’75)  111-122. 

The  visionary  in  1  Enoch  60:1-6  must  be  Noah,  though  the  name  need  not  have  been 
specified  in  the  original  text.  The  references  to  the  lot  of  Leviathan  and  Behemoth  at  the 
end  of  the  present  age  in  60:7-10,  23-24  surely  belong  to  the  same  literary  stratum,  but 
the  response  to  Noah’s  question  in  vv.  11-22  seems  to  reflect  a  process  of  censorship  and 
replacement.  The  response  in  the  original  version  probably  involved  speculations  about 
the  reuniting  of  the  two  beasts  and  their  fate  in  the  eschaton.  The  whole  pericope  seems 
to  refer  back  to  the  work  of  the  third  day  of  creation  on  which  Leviathan  and  Behemoth 
(i.e.  the  waters  and  the  dry  land)  were  separated.  According  to  the  Essene  calendar  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  fell  on  Tuesday,  and  so  the  temporal  reference  in 
60:1  may  indicate  the  use  of  such  a  calendar. — D.J.H. 

945.  M.  Casey,  “The  Corporate  Interpretation  of  ‘One  like  a  Son  of  Man’  (Dan.  VII 13) 
at  the  Time  of  Jesus,”  NovTest  18  (3,  ’76)  167-180. 

Two  passages  in  rabbinic  literature  ( Midr .  Ps.  21:5  and  Tanhuma  Tol.  20)  have 
preserved  the  original  corporate  interpretation  of  the  man-like  figure  of  Dan  7:13  as  a 
symbol  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Thus  the  corporate  interpretation  of  the  figure  was  in  use 
from  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Daniel  (see  7:27)  onwards. — D.J.H. 

946.  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  “Reflections  on  the  SNTS  Pseudepigrapha  Seminar  at 
Duke  on  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,”  NTStud  23  (3,  ’77)  296-304. 

The  article  summarizes  the  papers  on  Testaments  presented  by  M.  de  Jonge  and  H.  C. 
Kee  at  the  1976  SNTS  meeting  and  reports  on  the  discussions  inspired  by  them.  Some 
points  of  consensus  emerged:  (1)  Testaments  was  not  written  by  Qumran  sectarians.  (2) 
It  was  composed  in  Greek.  (3)  As  extant  it  is  clearly  Christian  but  there  is  a  Jewish 
foundation.  (4)  Post-Nicene  Christians  interpolated  the  document.  (5)  It  is  a  major 
witness  either  to  Jewish  paraenesis  just  prior  to  Christianity  or  to  the  profoundly 
determinative  impact  of  Jewish  ethics  upon  Christian  paraenesis  in  the  2nd  century 
A. D.— D.J.H. 

947.  D.  Daube,  “Enfant  Terrible,”  HarvTheolRev  68  (3-4,  ’75)  371-376. 

Two  early  rabbinic  anecdotes  illustrate  that  the  sages  were  alive  to  the  ambivalent 
positions  of  a  son  and  a  slave.  Honi  the  Circle-maker’s  arrogant  attitude  toward  God  in 
praying  for  rain  is  said  to  be  like  that  of  “a  son  who  importunes  (or  sins  before)  his 
father,  and  he  does  his  will’  (m.  Ta‘an.  3:8).  Hanina  ben  Dosa,  who  put  his  head  between 
his  knees  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  healing  (cf.  1  Kgs  18:42),  is  compared  to  “a  slave 
before  the  king”  (b.  Ber.  34b).  In  both  cases,  the  inferior  position  is  understood  as 
carrying  with  it  certain  advantages  lacking  in  the  superior  one. — D.J.H. 

948.  H.  Davidson,  “Harry  Austryn  Wolfson:  an  Appreciation,”  StudPhilon  3  (’74-’75) 
1-9. 

Wolfson’s  uniqueness  in  his  work  on  Philo  and  other  thinkers  lay  in  the  scope  and 
perception  of  his  studies  of  philosophic  terminology.  In  representing  his  method  as 
hypothetico-deductive,  he  envisaged  a  procedure  in  which  the  researcher  proposes  a 
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hypothesis,  then  tests  it  by  deducing  its  implications  and  observing  whether  those 
implications  are  corroborated.  But  perhaps  most  characteristic  was  his  respect  for  the 
care  and  precision  with  which  the  texts  were  written. — D.J.H. 

949.  A.  A.  Di  Lella,  “The  One  in  Human  Likeness  and  the  Holy  Ones  of  the  Most 
High  in  Daniel  7,”  CathBibQuart  39  (1,  ’77)  1-19. 

The  “one  in  human  likeness”  in  Dan  7:13  is  not  a  real  individual  (celestial  or  terrestial) 
but  is  only  a  symbol  of  “the  holy  ones  of  the  Most  High,”  a  title  given  to  the  faithful  Jews 
who  courageously  withstood  the  persecution  by  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes.  A  careful 
study  of  the  context,  rhetoric,  and  intent  of  the  whole  chapter  argues  strongly  against 
interpreting  “the  holy  ones  of  the  Most  High”  as  angels.  Reinforcement  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  “one  in  human  likeness”  and  “the  holy  ones”  as  humans  comes  from  a  study  of 
Dan  2  and  12:1-3.  Dan  7  says  that  faithful  Israel,  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  reign 
of  God  even  in  the  face  of  present  humiliation  and  suffering,  will  come  into  the  divine 
presence  in  order  to  receive  everlasting  dominion  in  holiness,  nobility,  and  grandeur, 
and  so  will  replace  the  depraved,  brutal,  and  vile  kingdoms  of  the  pagan  world  opposed 
to  God’s  reign  and  his  holy  people. — D.J.H. 

950.  P.-E.  Dion,  “Synagogues  et  temples  dans  l’Egypte  hellenistique,”  SciEsp  29  (1, 
’77)  45-75. 

The  Jews  in  Egypt  before  A.D.  70  did  not  give  the  tide  hieron  to  their  places  of 
prayer,  but  they  did  take  measures  to  assure  that  their  synagogues  had  a  status  similar  to 
that  of  pagan  temples.  This  phenomenon  is  illustrated  by  the  formulas  used  in  dedica¬ 
tory  inscriptions,  the  claim  of  the  right  of  asylum,  and  the  terms  employed  in  describing 
the  physical  layout  (e.g.  sacred  precinct,  pylon,  sacred  grove).  The  office  of  sacristan  in 
the  Jewish  places  of  prayer  can  be  traced  back  to  the  position  of  Ihn  in  the  Elephantine 
documents — a  term  rendered  in  Greek  as  nedkoroslnakoros. — D.J.H. 

951.  J.  Geiger,  “Hgzyrh  ‘1  hmylh  wmrd  br-kwkb’  [The  Ban  on  Circumcision  and  the 
Bar-Kokhba  Revolt],”  Zion  [Jerusalem]  41  (3-4,  ’76)  139-147. 

The  rabbinic  sources  are  of  the  greatest  significance  in  clarifying  the  ban  on  circumci¬ 
sion  mentioned  in  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae,  Hadrianus  14:2  ( vetabantur  mutilare 
genitalia).  According  to  the  rabbis,  the  ban  on  circumcision  was  connected  with  the 
prohibition  of  many  other  religious  acts  but  there  is  no  indication  that  these  prohibitions 
preceded  and  thus  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  Moreover,  the  rabbinic  sources 
imply  that  the  ban  on  circumcision  was  local  and  associated  with  the  governor  Tinnius 
Rufus.  The  Roman  governor  by  virtue  of  his  coercitio  probably  imposed  a  ban  on  a 
large  number  of  Jewish  religious  precepts  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  and  in  order 
to  suppress  the  Jewish  faith.  It  was  part  of  Antoninus  Pius’  policy  of  reconciliation 
explicitly  to  permit  circumcision,  provided  it  was  not  used  as  tool  of  proselytism. — 
D.J.H. 

952.  W.  Grudem,  “Alphabetical  Reference  List  for  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  and 
Pseudepigrapha,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  19  (4,  76)  297-313. 

This  list  attempts  to  give  at  least  one  text  and  translation  for  every  OT  apocryphal 
and  pseudepigraphical  work  likely  to  be  encountered  by  anyone  doing  OT  or  NT 
research.  Each  entry  also  lists  an  introduction,  an  estimated  date,  and  (for  Greek  works) 
a  concordance. — D.J.H. 
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953.  W.  Harrelson,  “Patient  Love  in  the  Testament  of  Joseph,”  PerspRelStud  4  (1, 
’77)  4-13. 

The  second  story  in  Testament  of  Joseph  (10:5—20:6,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
intrusive  19:1-12  and  the  Christian  references)  is  probably  the  original  testament  of 
Joseph  written  by  an  early  2nd-century  B.C.  author  to  Greek-speaking  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora.  In  this  story  Joseph  loves  his  brothers  with  a  kind  of  love  that  refuses  to  press 
its  own  claims.  Joseph  prefers  others  to  himself,  puts  himself  at  the  disposal  of  others, 
and  never  forgets  that  the  witness  of  God’s  people  in  the  world,  especially  in  the  world  of 
foreigners,  requires  patient,  longsuffering  love.  If  Israel  is  ready  to  follow  the  example 
and  admonitions  of  Joseph,  it  will  survive  and  prosper  in  the  world.  The  story  states 
some  of  the  fundamental  dimensions  of  “Christian”  love  two  centuries  before  the 
establishment  of  Christian  communities. — D.J.H. 

954.  E.  Hilgert,  “A  Bibliography  of  Philo  Studies,  1972-1973,”  StudPhilon  3  (’74-’75) 
117-125. 

An  alphabetical  listing  of  books  and  articles  on  Philo  published  in  various  languages 
in  1972  and  1973.— D.J.H. 

955.  G.  Howard,  “The  Tetragram  and  the  New  Testament JournBibLit  96  (1,  ’77) 
63-83. 

In  pre-Christian  Greek  MSS  of  the  OT,  the  divine  name  (yhwh )  was  not  rendered  by 
kyrios  as  has  often  been  thought.  Usually  the  Tetragram  was  written  out  in  Aramaic  or 
in  paleo-Hebrew  letters  or  was  transliterated  into  Greek  letters  as  I  AO.  Similarly,  in 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  documents  from  the  Judean  Desert,  the  divine  name  was  written 
in  Aramaic  or  in  paleo-Hebrew  characters  or  was  represented  in  some  places  by  dots, 
three  yodhs,  or  surrogates  such  as  Hebrew  7,  the  elongated  pronoun  hw’W ,  ’dwny,  or 
Aramaic  mP .  At  a  later  time,  surrogates  such  as  theos  and  kyrios  replaced  the  Tetra¬ 
gram,  and  in  Christian  copies  of  the  LXX  the  Tetragram  has  almost  universally  been 
replaced  by  kyrios  and  theos ,  often  abbreviated  as  ks  and  ths .  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a  similar  pattern  evolved  in  the  NT,  i.e.  the  divine  name  was  originally 
written  in  the  NT  quotations  of  and  allusions  to  the  OT,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  was 
replaced  by  surrogates.  This  removal  of  the  Tetragram  created  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  early  Gentile  Christians  about  the  relationship  between  the  “Lord  God”  and  the 
“Lord  Christ,”  which  is  reflected  in  the  manuscript  tradition  of  the  NT  text  itself,  e.g. 
Rom  10:16-17;  14:10-11;  1  Cor  2:16;  1  Pet  3:14-15;  1  Cor  10:9;  and  Jude  5. — M.P.H. 

956.  A.  Kasher,  “H‘rwt  wh’rwt  ’hdwt  ‘1  mrd  hyhwdym  bmsrym  bymy  try’nws  [A 
Comment  on  the  Jewish  Uprising  in  Egypt  During  the  Days  of  Trajan],”  Zion 
[Jerusalem]  41  (3-4,  ’76)  127-138. 

The  Jewish  uprising  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Trajan  lasted  for  more  than  two  years, 
causing  severe  damage  and  destruction  and  necessitating  a  special  policy  of  social  and 
economic  rehabilitation  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  authorities.  The  progress  of  the 
rebellion  in  Alexandria  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  indicate  whether  the  Jews  were  com¬ 
pletely  suppressed  at  an  early  stage  (A.D.  115).  The  rebels  in  some  regions  seem  to  have 
been  acting  with  no  effective  military  barriers  opposing  them.  Only  the  return  of  the 
Roman  expeditionary  force  from  the  Parthian  War  in  A.D.  116  enabled  the  Romans  to 
reclaim  military  initiative,  and  the  decisive  battle  against  the  Jews  was  fought  in  the 
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region  of  Memphis.  Losses  to  the  Roman  army  were  approximately  30%-40%,  a  fact 
reflecting  the  bitterness  of  the  fighting.  In  this  light  the  epistolary  edict  issued  by  Ha¬ 
drian  in  August  of  A.D.  119  (. BGU  140)  may  reveal  the  new  emperor’s  awareness  of  the 
acute  problems  facing  the  families  of  the  fallen. — D.J.H. 

957.  M.  L.  Klein,  “Converse  Translation:  A  Targumic  Technique,”  Biblica  57  (4,  ’76) 
515-537. 

There  are  enough  instances  in  which  the  various  Targums  present  a  meaning  that  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  simple  sense  of  the  biblical  text  to  consider  converse  or 
contradictive  translation  among  the  commonly  acknowledged  targumic  techniques.  The 
article  presents  seventeen  examples  of  this  technique  in  texts  of  the  Targums  of  the 
Pentateuch  under  these  headings:  (1)  addition  or  deletion  of  the  negative  particle,  (2) 
replacement  of  the  verb,  (3)  resolution  of  rhetorical  questions  to  declarative  statements, 
and  (4)  the  addition  of  the  negative  particle  dV  meaning  “lest.”  The  fact  that  a  Targum 
may  diverge  so  drastically  from  the  Hebrew  original — even  to  the  extent  of  producing  a 
converse  translation — underscores  the  caution  that  must  be  exercised  before  a  variant 
Hebrew  Vorlage  may  be  deduced  from  a  targumic  variant. — D.J.H. 

958.  R.  Le  Deaut,  “The  Targums:  Aramaic  Versions  of  the  Bible,”  SIDIC  [Rome]  9 
(2,  ’76)  4-11. 

The  article  describes  the  riches  offered  to  exegetes  by  the  Targums,  presents  some 
examples  of  NT  exegesis  in  the  light  of  the  Targums,  and  considers  some  results  already 
achieved  by  modern  exegetes  with  an  eye  toward  future  research.  In  the  communication 
of  the  Christian  message,  the  contribution  of  Greek  culture  did  not  obliterate  the  tradi¬ 
tional  heritage  of  Jewish  experience  and  of  the  Jewish  reading  of  the  Bible. — D.J.H. 

959.  R.  Leivestad,  “Gudsrikeforventning  og  messiasforestillinger  pa  Jesu  tid”  [Expec¬ 
tation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  Conceptions  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Time  of 
Jesus],  Kirke  og  Kultur  [Oslo]  81  (9,  ’76)  593-607. 

The  OT  idea  of  covenant  formed  the  basis  for  every  hope  following  the  Exile.  Against 
this  background  during  the  turbulent  200  years  before  Christ  there  developed  diverse 
forms  of  expectation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  various  conceptions  of  the  Messiah.  The 
article  surveys  these  differing  expectations  and  conceptions  in  late  Judaism  and  early 
Christianity  with  an  occasional  glance  at  their  implications  for  the  modern  church-state 
problematic. — J.S.H. 

960.  B.  L.  Mack,  “Exegetical  Traditions  in  Alexandrian  Judaism:  A  Program  for  the 
Analysis  of  the  Philonic  Corpus,”  StudPhilon  3  (’74-’75)  71-112. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  the  Philonic  material  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
exegetical  methods  and  traditions  with  which  Philo  worked  may  reveal  the  existence  of 
various,  perhaps  contrasting  or  conflicting,  theological  traditions  within  the  Hellenistic 
synagogue.  The  article  spells  out  the  program  for  undertaking  such  an  analysis  under 
these  headings:  definition  and  determination  of  an  exegetical  tradition,  the  analysis  of 
the  corpus,  the  analysis  of  a  treatise,  classification  of  formal  and  material  identifiers,  and 
the  comparison  with  extra-Philonic  traditions.  The  controlling  idea  of  the  program  is 
that,  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  material  as  exegetical,  the  relation  of  all  material 
and  formal  identifiers  of  a  tradition  to  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  must  never  be  let  out  of 
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sight.  [The  same  issue  (pp.  113-115)  contains  a  summary  of  the  discussion  of  the 
proposal  held  on  28-30  October  1975  by  members  of  the  Philo  Institute.] — D.J.H. 

961.  A.  Mendelson,  “A  Reappraisal  of  Wolfson’s  Method,”  StudPhilon  3  (’74-’75) 
11-26. 

H.  A.  Wolfson’s  denial  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  participated  in  pagan  cultural 
events  and  his  suggestion  that  they  had  their  own  institutions  for  secular  culture  seem  to 
demonstrate  a  confusion  of  theory  and  history.  When  the  evidence  for  determining  an 
issue  was  ambiguous  or  scanty  or  when  it  seemed  to  point  in  an  unorthodox  direction, 
Wolfson  interpreted  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  “native  Judaism.”  His  hypothetico- 
deductive  method  led  to  distortion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism. — D.J.H. 


962.  J.  Milgrom,  “On  the  Origins  of  Philo’s  Doctrine  of  Conscience,”  StudPhilon  3 
(’74-’75)  41-45. 

Philo’s  interpretation  of  Lev  5:21-26  (English  6:2-7)  in  De  Specialibus  Legibus  1:235- 
238  shows  how  he  derived  from  his  own  Jewish  tradition  a  concept  of  conscience  as 
endowed  with  the  legal  power  to  reduce  willful  sins  into  inadvertencies  and  to  commute 
death  sentences  into  fines.  On  the  basis  of  the  Septuagint  and  Targum  Ps. -Jonathan  of 
Lev  5:24d,  it  is  apparent  that  the  use  of  elenchos  as  “conscience”  was  already  known 
within  the  Alexandrian  Judaism  in  whose  midst  Philo  was  raised. — D.J.H. 

963-  J.  Neusner,  “Form  and  Meaning  in  Mishnah,”  J ournAmAcadRel  45  (1,  ’77) 
27-54. 

An  exploration  into  what  may  be  learned  about  the  authorities  of  the  period  ca.  A.D. 
200  who  gave  the  Mishnah  its  present  literary  character,  with  special  reference  to  the 
order  of  Purities.  (1)  Those  authorities  proposed  that  Mishnah  would  be  transmitted 
through  memorization  and  not  through  writing,  even  though  there  were  no  technical 
disadvantages  to  the  preservation  of  materials  in  writing.  (2)  The  system  of  grammar 
and  syntax  distinctive  to  Mishnah  expressed  conventions  intelligible  to  the  rabbis  who 
stood  behind  and  later  preserved  Mishnah.  Its  susceptibility  to  memorization  rested 
principally  upon  the  utter  abstraction  of  recurrent  syntactical  patterns  rather  than  on  the 
constant  repetition  of  particular  words,  rhythms,  syllabic  counts,  or  sounds.  Reality  for 
Mishnaic  rhetoric  consisted  in  the  deep  syntax  of  language — consistent  and  enduring 
patterns  among  diverse  and  changing  concrete  things  or  persons.  (3)  The  framers  of 
Mishnah  took  for  granted  an  audience  of  active  intellects,  capable  of  perceiving  inferred 
convention,  of  grasping  the  subtle  and  unarticulated  message  of  the  medium  of  syntax 
and  grammar. — D.J.H. 

964.  J.  Neusner,  “The  History  of  Earlier  Rabbinic  Judaism:  Some  New  Approaches,” 
HistRel  16  (3,  ’77)  216-236. 

Past  scholarship  on  the  history  of  earlier  rabbinic  Judaism  has  been  marked  by  five 
serious  methodological  defects:  insufficient  attention  to  the  originally  sectarian  character 
of  rabbinic  Judaism,  acceptance  of  categories  drawn  from  19th-  and  20th-century  his¬ 
tories  of  Christian  (especially  Protestant)  theology,  uncritical  reliance  on  the  ascriptions 
of  sayings  to  particular  rabbis,  lack  of  serious  tradition-historical  analysis,  and  little 
concern  for  the  inner  logic  of  rabbinic  thought.  Scholarship  in  the  future  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  Mishnah-Tosefta  as  the  earliest  and  most  central  witness  to  rabbinic  Judaism. 
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Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  literary  history  of  the  traditions  found  in  those 
documents  and  to  the  underlying  unities  of  conception  or  definitions  of  fundamental 
principles  within  the  halakah.  The  major  task  is  to  derive  from  arcane  and  trivial  details 
the  world  view  that  formed  the  foundations  of  and  was  expressed  by  the  laws. — D .J.H. 

965r.  J.  Neusner,  Invitation  to  the  Talmud  [NT A  18,  p.  259]. 

M.  Cohen,  “Invitation  au  Talmud.  A  propos  d’un  livre  recent,”  RevHistRel  190  (2, 
’76)  127-148. — Extensive  summary.  Contrary  to  what  N  asserts,  the  admission  of  non- 
Jews  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  not  self-evident  to  the  sages,  and  the  study  of 
Berakot  8  presented  in  this  book  hardly  seems  sufficient  to  transform  the  inexperienced 
Jewish  or  non-Jewish  reader  intp  someone  capable  of  putting  into  practice  the  Hillelite 
injunction  to  “go  and  learn.”  The  contention  that  the  Pharisees  attributed  to  themselves 
the  status  of  priests  in  the  Temple  on  the  basis  of  Exod  19:6  is  difficult  to  accept.  In  a 
work  of  introduction  like  this,  a  subject  as  delicate  and  controversial  as  the  sages’ 
opinions  regarding  sexual  relations  should  have  been  avoided.  The  book  is  also  marred 
by  inconsistencies,  imprecisions,  and  errors.  The  mediocre  scientific  level  of  this  work 
and  the  false  light  in  which  the  Talmud  is  presented  are  especially  regrettable  on  account 
of  the  author’s  reputation  and  the  general  audience  for  which  he  writes  here. — D.J.H. 

966.  A.  Paul,  “Bulletin  de  litterature  intertestamentaire,”  RechSciRel  64  (4,  ’76)  541- 
556. 

This  bulletin  of  seventeen  recently  published  books  (in  various  languages)  in  the  field 
of  intertestamental  Judaism  is  arranged  according  to  these  categories:  para-  and  post- 
biblical  Judaism,  pseudepigraphic  writings,  and  from  Judaism  to  Christianity. — D.J.H. 

967.  R.  Pummer,  “The  Present  State  of  Samaritan  Studies:  II”JournSemStud  22  (1, 
’77)  27-47.  [See  §  21-604.]. 

This  installment  discusses  recent  research  on  the  possible  relationships  between 
Samaritanism  and  gnosticism,  the  Samaritan  sects,  the  possible  connections  between 
Samaritans  and  Qumran  sectaries,  Samaritanism  and  Christianity,  Samaritanism  and 
Islam,  and  Samaritan  folklore.  Although  many  sources  have  been  made  available  in  the 
last  two  decades  and  our  knowledge  of  Samaritan  religion  has  grown,  much  remains  to 
be  done.  A  list  of  desiderata  for  future  scholarship  is  included. — D.J.H. 

968r.  M.  Stern  (ed.),  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  on  Jews  and  Judaism.  Volume  One: 

From  Herodotus  to  Plutarch  [NTA  21,  p.  108]. 

T.  Rajak,  “The  Unknown  God,”  J ournj ewStud  28  (1,  77)  20-29. — T.  Reinach’s 
Textes  d’auteurs  grecs  et  latins  relatifs  au  Juddisme  (1895)  was  useful,  but  this  collection 
(apart  from  including  much  additional  material)  is  a  major  work  of  scholarship  and  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  All  the  relevant  material  is  included,  and  the  commentaries  are 
distinguished  by  their  appropriateness  and  great  good  sense.  It  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  Josephus  preserved  in  Against  Apion  a  reasonably  high  proportion  of  the  most 
important  passages  on  the  Jews  and  that  in  the  Hellenistic  age  most  of  the  important 
trends  in  writing  about  Jews  were  established.  The  Roman  age  did  see  a  number  of 
interesting  developments:  the  impact  of  Pompey’s  conquest  of  Judea,  the  participation 
of  Asiatic  Greeks  in  Augustan  prose  literature,  and  an  increase  in  proselytism  among  all 
classes  of  the  Roman  population  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  Hostility  to  Judaism  was 
paradoxically  the  concomitant  of  its  increasing  popularity. — D.J.H. 
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969-  M.  Wadsworth,  “The  Death  of  Moses  and  the  Riddle  of  the  End  of  Time  in 
Pseudo- Philo,”  JoumJewStud  28  (1,  ’77)  12-19. 

After  he  had  seen  the  promised  land  and  the  secrets  of  the  heavens  and  had  been  told 
that  his  death  was  near,  Moses  in  Biblical  Antiquities  19:14  asks  about  the  time  remain¬ 
ing  before  the  end  (see  also  2  Baruch  28  and  4  Ezra  4:44-50).  The  first  words  of  God’s 
response  in  19:15  have  been  mutilated  to  read  istic  mel,  apex  magnus.  The  earliest  form 
of  the  Latin  text  probably  had  istic  Melchiel  pontifex  magnus ,  and  the  whole  phrase  in 
which  it  appears  should  be  translated:  “This,  O  Melchiel,  great  priest,  is  but  the  turning 
of  a  balance,  the  drop  of  a  cup.”  Moses  is  called  by  his  mystical  name  before  his 
glorification  (see  19:16),  but  his  question  about  the  time  is  dismissed  in  terms  taken  from 
Isa  40:15.  The  statements  in  19:16  that  God  buried  Moses  and  made  the  angels’  hymn 
cease  in  his  honor  illustrate  God’s  love  for  Moses,  the  keynote  of  ps. -Philo’s  presentation 
of  Moses’  life. — D.J.H. 

970.  R.  T.  Wallis,  “The  Idea  of  Conscience  in  Philo  of  Alexandria,”  StudPhilon  3 
(’74-’75)  27-40. 

Philo  did  not  have  a  coherent  metaphysical  theory  of  the  status  of  conscience.  His 
distinctiveness,  as  compared  with  other  extant  sources,  lies  in  his  use  of  the  term 
elenchos  and  in  giving  greater  emphasis  to  the  role  of  conscience  in  the  moral  life  and  to 
its  God-given  nature.  The  idea  of  conscience  as  a  transcendent  being  has  no  genuine 
parallel,  though  the  notion  of  the  guardian  daemon  provides  a  partial  parallel.  Philo’s 
inconsistency  regarding  conscience,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Late  Stoa,  may  have  the  same 
roots  as  the  traditional  nature-grace  controversy. — D.J.H. 

971.  H.  G.  M.  Williamson,  “The  Historical  Value  of  Josephus’  Jewish  Antiquities 
XI.  297-301  ”  JournTheolStud  28  (1,  ’77)  49-66. 

In  Ant.  11:297-301  Josephus  recounts  the  murder  of  Jesus  by  his  brother  Joannes  the 
high  priest  in  the  Temple  and  the  consequent  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  daily  sacrifices 
by  Bagoses.  The  form  of  the  story  (result,  transitional  statement,  the  incident  that  led  to 
the  result,  conclusion)  suggests  that  Josephus  drew  on  an  independent  source  in  narrat¬ 
ing  the  incident.  Every  indirect  consideration  (names,  unlikelihood  of  fabrication,  pos¬ 
sibility  of  preservation  in  some  priestly  or  Temple  chronicle)  favors  the  view  that  we 
have  here  reliable  information.  Though  Josephus  in  1 1:297  dated  the  incident  to  the  time 
of  the  Johanan  of  Neh  12:22-23  (i.e.  late  5th  century  B.C.),  it  very  likely  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  III  Ochus  (358-338  B.C.). — D.J.H. 

972.  I.  Willi-Plein,  “Das  Geheimnis  der  Apokalyptik,”  VetTest  27  (1,  ’77)  62-81. 

In  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  apocalyptic,  the  apocalyptic  parts  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  are  compared  with  the  prophetic  writings  with  regard  to  these  points:  (1)  the 
apocalyptist  uses  a  pseudonym;  (2)  the  apocalyptist  is  an  interpreter,  not  a  prophet;  and 
(3)  the  subject  of  the  apocalyptic  disclosure  is  a  mystery  that  is  inaccessible  to  human 
reason.  The  mystery  ( raz )  is  a  central  idea  of  apocalyptic,  and  the  apocalyptic  interpreta¬ 
tion  can  take  different  forms:  (1)  “Ereignisapokalyptik,”  which  arises  in  times  of  severe 
oppression  and  describes  the  course  of  history  up  to  the  end,  e.g.  1  Enoch  93  and 
91:12-17;  85 — 90;  Assumption  of  Moses,  Syriac  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and  Revelation  in 
the  NT;  (2)  “Zeichen-”  or  “Umstandsapokalyptik,”  which  is  interested  in  the  signs  of  the 
end  and  their  external  manifestation,  e.g.  the  Qumran  writings  and  the  Synoptic 
apocalypses  in  the  NT  (Mk  13:5-37  parr.;  Lk  17:22-37);  (3)  “Beschreibungsapokalyptik,” 
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which  reflects  an  interest  in  wisdom,  e.g.  rabbinic  exegesis.  Apocalyptic  ought  not  to  be 
characterized  as  a  “movement”  and  set  over  against  a  different  mentality  of  legitimate 
Judaism.  The  idea  that  mysteries  are  disclosed  by  God  is  present  throughout  the  course 
of  the  history  of  Israel. — M.P.H. 

973.  D.  S.  Winston,  “Freedom  and  Determinism  in  Philo  of  Alexandria StudPhilon 
3  (’74-75)  47-70.  [See  §  19-361.]. 

The  general  tone  of  Philo’s  ethical  thought  was  evidently  deterministic,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  tied  to  the  notion  of  an  all-penetrating  divine  Logos  reaching  into  each  person’s 
mind,  thus  converting  it  into  a  fragmentary  extension  of  the  divine  mind.  The  relative 
free-will  doctrine  that  characterized  much  of  classical  and  Hellenistic  Greek  thought  and 
had  already  in  its  Stoic  version  left  its  mark  on  some  Jewish-Hellenistic  and  rabbinic 
writings  was  the  most  natural  option  for  Philo’s  thought  to  take.  Nothing  in  Philo’s 
writings  warrants  attributing  to  him  an  absolute  free-will  doctrine,  and  there  is  much 
that  would  seem  to  contradict  it. — D.J.H. 

Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

974.  B.  J.  Marais,  “Enkele  stromings  in  die  Grieks-Romeinse  wereld  rondom  die  koms 
van  Christus”  [Some  Tendencies  in  the  Greco-Roman  World  at  the  Time  of 
Christ],  TheolEvang  9  (2-3,  76)  147-160. 

Various  influences  created  a  more  enlightened  spirit  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  birth  of  Christ.  Greek  civilization 
and  its  more  humane  sentiments,  the  decline  of  Roman  religion,  the  changes  in  the 
relation  between  the  nobility  and  the  plebs,  slavery  reforms,  more  enlightened  emperors 
in  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  and  Stoic  philosophy — all  promoted  the  spirit  of  universalism 
and  human  equality  and  prepared  the  ground  for  the  concept  of  a  universal  church. — 
B.C.L. 

The  Early  Church 

975.  L.  Alfonsi,  “Proprieta,  lavoro  e  famiglia  nella  Didache.  Premessa  alia  societa 
dei  padri,”  Augustinianum  17  (1,  77)  101-106. 

The  article  cites  the  passages  from  Didache  that  are  relevant  to  the  subjects  of  family, 
work,  and  property.  The  family  is  a  shared  life  based  on  affectionate  solicitude.  The 
parameters  within  which  work  must  be  judged  are  those  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
justice  and  peace.  Property  is  a  fact  written  into  the  law  of  nature,  but  property  remains 
an  adiaphoron.  Giving  to  the  needy  according  to  their  need  and  not  desiring  another’s 
goods  are  repeated  counsels.  Yet  the  essential  thing  is  to  grasp  the  “message”  of  the 
gospel  beyond  economic  laws  and  philosophical  systems.  The  problems  of  time  thus 
seem  to  be  “spiritually”  resolved  in  the  light  of  the  gospel. — S.B.M. 

976.  J.  Blank,  “Probleme  einer  ‘Geschichte  des  Urchristentums,’  ”  UnaSanc  30  (4,  75) 
261-286. 

Reflections  on  some  problems  encountered  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  primitive 
Christianity:  its  normative  character  and  the  challenge  posed  by  the  various  kinds  of 
Christianity  within  the  NT  itself,  the  perduring  influence  of  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  the  Reformation  on  the  other  in  assessing  that  history,  and  new 
problems  met  in  modern  critical  research  (e.g.  proper  object  and  goal,  the  extrabiblical 
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and  NT  sources  and  their  evaluation,  the  origin  and  self-understanding  of  the  early 
church,  the  beginnings  of  the  mission,  the  relation  to  Judaism,  the  sociology  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  orthodoxy  and  heresy). — D.J.H. 

977.  J.  E.  Fletcher,  “The  Spanish  Gospel  of  Barnabas,”  NovTest  18  (4,  76)  314-320. 

Among  the  material  donated  by  the  heirs  of  C.  Nicholson  (1808-1903)  to  the  Fisher 
Library  of  the  University  of  Sydney  is  an  18th-century  partial  copy  of  the  Spanish 
version  of  Gospel  of  Barnabas .  The  article  discusses  the  history  of  that  text  and  presents 
the  previously  unpublished  introductory  material  deriving  from  the  first  five  pages  of  the 
Spanish  transcription. — D.J.H. 

978.  B.  Lincoln,  “Thomas-Gospel  and  Thomas  Community:  A  New  Approach  to  a 
Familiar  Text,”  NovTest  19  (1,  77)  65-76. 

The  fact  that  the  Thomas-community  in  2nd-century  Edessa  possessed  secret  knowl¬ 
edge  was  proclaimed  loudly  to  outsiders  (see  33),  but  the  nature  of  that  knowledge  and 
its  true  meaning  were  disclosed  only  within  the  community  itself  in  a  program  of 
detailed  instruction  that  lasted  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Saying  2  seems  to  envision 
four  levels  of  people:  those  who  were  outside  but  might  be  convinced  to  join  (“those  who 
seek”),  novices  who  had  undertaken  the  program  of  study  but  had  not  reached  any 
enlightenment  (“those  who  find  and  are  troubled”),  the  senior  members  who  had 
attained  a  level  of  knowledge  and  had  been  initiated  into  a  higher  level  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  (“those  who  are  troubled  and  marvel”),  and  the  fully  accomplished  perfects  (“those 
who  marvel  and  reign  over  the  All”).  The  article  shows  how  the  various  sayings  in 
Gospel  of  Thomas  were  addressed  to  members  of  these  groups. — D.J.H. 

979.  M.  Sachot,  “Pour  une  etude  de  la  notion  de  salut  chez  les  Peres  Apostoliques. 
Presentation  du  vocabulaire,”  RevSciRel  51  (1,  77)  54-70. 

The  person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  phenomenon  overturned  existing 
theological  structures  and  modified  the  vocabulary  of  salvation.  Deriving  its  principle 
and  mode  of  procedure  from  linguistic  analysis,  the  article  investigates  the  notion  of 
salvation  (the  family  of  sozein ,  its  use  in  the  NT  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  the 
various  options  operating  therein).  In  this  vocabulary,  however,  there  is  the  peculiar 
problem  of  biblical  citation.  Taking  1  Clement  59:3  (cf.  Jdt  9:11),  the  article  examines 
the  syntagmatic  relations  of  the  prayer.  It  does  the  same  for  the  five  occurrences  of  soter 
in  Ignatius  and  Polycarp.  This  analysis  shows  that  the  notion  of  salvation  in  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  was  not  the  key  idea  of  the  Christian  mystery.  Yet  the  persistence  of 
soteria  and  the  reappearance  of  sozein  suggest  that  the  idea  of  salvation  was  being 
gradually  transformed.  Couched  in  its  verbal  form,  it  w7as  beginning  to  take  on  a  new 
life  in  the  tendency  to  predicate  salvation  of  events  situated  in  time. — S.B.M. 

980.  G.  N.  Stanton,  “5  Ezra  and  Matthean  Christianity  in  the  Second  Century,” 
J oumTheolStud  28  (1,  77)  67-83. 

5  Ezra ,  the  Christian  document  usually  printed  as  the  first  two  chapters  of  4  Ezra ,  was 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century,  perhaps  shortly  after  the  Bar  Kokhba  revolt, 
by  someone  deeply  indebted  to  the  OT  and  later  apocalyptic  traditions.  It  seems  to  have 
been  influenced  by  Mt  21:43  (“the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  taken  away  from  you  .  .  .”) 
and  the  parables  surrounding  it  (21:28-43;  22:1-14),  all  of  which  deal  with  God’s  rejec- 
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tion  of  Israel’s  leaders  and  his  acceptance  of  others.  An  apologetic  document  explaining 
why  a  final  separation  from  Israel  had  recently  occurred  and  giving  hope  and  comfort  to 
a  Christian  group  facing  persecution,  5  Ezra  insisted  that  Israel’s  privileges  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  church  without  remainder  and  without  modification.  5  Ezra  and  the 
Nag  Hammadi  Apocalypse  of  Peter  confirm  not  only  that  Mt  was  used  widely  but  also 
that  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Matthean  Christianity  continued  well  into  the 
2nd  century  in  Judaeo-Christian  and  gnostic  circles.— -D.J.H. 

981.  W.  D.  Stroker,  “The  Source  of  an  Agraphon  in  the  Manichaean  Psalm-Book,” 
J ournTheolStud  28  (1,  ’77)  114-118. 

In  Ps  239:5-6  of  Manichaean  Psalm-Book  the  saying  “I  am  near  to  you,  like  the 
clothing  of  your  body”  is  attributed  to  Jesus.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  this  is  a  rendering 
of  Jer  13:11.  Rather,  attention  to  Clement’s  Paedagogus  1.9.84  and  Melito’s  Paschal 
Homily  suggests  that  the  saying  came  from  an  apocryphal  book  of  Ezekiel.  It  would 
appear  that  the  logion  circulated  apart  from  its  literary  context  and  was  attributed  to 
Jesus  by  understanding  the  “I”  as  referring  to  him. — D.J.H. 

982.  T.  J.  Talley,  “The  Eucharistic  Prayer  of  the  Ancient  Church  According  to 
Recent  Research:  Results  and  Reflections,”  StudLiturg  11  (3-4,  ’76)  138-158. 

Recent  research  has  focused  on  the  relation  of  the  eucharistic  prayer  to  the  Jewish 
benediction  ( berdkd ).  J.  P.  Audet  [§  4-571]  has  wrongly  identified  eucharistein  as  the 
equivalent  of  brk/eulogein  and  has  overlooked  the  relations  of  real  berdkot  to  one  an¬ 
other.  The  stress  on  thanksgiving  rather  than  blessing  in  Didache  10  may  be  a  way  of 
adapting  the  birkat  hdmmdzon  to  the  requirements  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  now  viewed  by 
Christians  as  a  eucharistic  sacrifice.  The  birkat  hdmmdzon  was  the  source  of  inspiration 
that  gave  the  pattern  to  the  early  eucharistic  prayer:  praise,  thanksgiving,  supplication. 
[In  the  same  issue  (pp.  207-208)  J.  H.  McKenna  summarizes  the  main  points  of  the 
article  and  raises  some  questions  for  discussion.]. — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism 

983.  L.  Abramowski,  “Notizen  zur  ‘Hypostase  der  Archonten’  (ed.  Bullard),” 
ZeitNTWiss  67  (3-4,  ’76)  280-285. 

With  reference  to  the  edition  of  R.  A.  Bullard,  The  Hypostasis  of  the  Archons  (1970),  a 
more  thorough  examination  of  the  work  of  the  redactor  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
original  hypostasis ,  in  the  sense  of  “origin,”  is  the  passage  from  141:33  to  144:17.  This 
was  embellished  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  work  as  it  stands.  The  situation  is  analogous 
to  that  of  Paraphrase  of  S hem. — G.W.M. 

984.  W.  Beltz,  “Gnosis  und  Altes  Testament.— Uberlegungen  zur  Frage  nach  dem 
jiidischen  Ursprung  der  Gnosis,”  ZeitRelGeist  28  (4,  ’76)  353-357. 

The  presence  of  OT  texts,  personalities,  and  themes  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  documents 
does  not  necessarily  establish  the  Jewish  origin  of  gnosis.  The  ways  in  which  Abraham, 
David,  and  Melchizedek  are  treated  in  the  gnostic  texts  can  be  traced  to  the  use  of  the 
OT  in  the  NT.  In  fact,  there  is  no  OT  reference  in  the  published  Nag  Hammadi 
documents  that  is  not  paralleled  in  the  NT.  This  state  of  affairs  suggests  that  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Jewish  root  of  gnosis  is  less  credible  than  the  thesis  of  gnosis  as  the 
acute  Hellenization  of  Christianity. — D.J.H. 
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985.  O.  Betz,  “Das  Problem  der  Gnosis  seit  der  Entdeckung  der  Texte  von  Nag 
Hammadi,”  VerkForsch  21  (2,  76)  46-80. 

The  “new  epoch”  envisaged  for  gnostic  studies  as  a  result  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  (NH) 
discovery  can  be  characterized  as  one  of  fresh  insight  into  the  profile  of  gnosticism  but 
without  significant  departures  from  previous  positions.  Platonic  dualism  is  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  Hellenized  Christianity  reflected  in  the  NH  texts;  but  the  dualism  goes 
beyond  Plato,  and  some  of  the  themes  frequently  associated  with  gnosticism  are  not 
found  in  the  NH  corpus.  Jn  14 — 17  and  other  eschatological  material  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  parallels  in  the  Qumran  documents  point  to  the  canonical  Gospel  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  gnostic  realized  eschatology.  Neither  evidence  of  Christian 
redaction  in  a  text  nor  the  fact  that  gnosticism  can  be  a  hermeneutical  medium  for 
understanding  the  NT  proves  the  existence  of  a  pre-Christian  gnosticism. — F.W.D. 

986.  C.  Colpe,  “Heidnische,  jiidische  und  christliche  Uberlieferung  in  den  Schriften 
aus  Nag  Hammadi  I \ JahrbAntChrist  18  (75)  144-165.  [See  §  20-339.] 

The  publication  of  the  facsimile  edition  of  Nag  Hammadi  Codices  II  and  V  affords  a 
new  opportunity  to  review  many  tractates  that  have  been  known  for  some  time.  Each  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Apocryphon  of  John,  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  modern 
scholarly  literature. — G.W.M. 

987.  H.  A.  Green,  “Gnosis  and  Gnosticism:  A  Study  in  Methodology,”  Numen  24  (2, 
77)  95-134. 

R.  Haardt  has  categorized  various  attempts  at  explaining  the  derivation  of  gnosis  and 
its  origin  under  three  headings:  history  of  motifs,  reductive  (in  the  sense  of  a  sociological 
or  psychological  explanation),  and  existential-ontological.  But  “history  of  motifs”  is  the 
basis  for  the  other  methods  and  is  in  fact  the  one  central  method  of  analysis  in  the  study 
of  gnosis  and  gnosticism.  This  method  is  nearly  exclusively  employed  within  the  follow¬ 
ing  isolated  contexts  or  combinations:  Religionswissenschaft  (appealing  to  the 
metaphysics  of  positivism),  religio-historical  (appealing  to  the  metaphysics  of  theology), 
and  phenomenological  (appealing  to  the  metaphysics  of  idealistic  philosophy).  The 
motif- methodology  runs  the  risks  of  reifying  hypothetical  constructs,  searching  for  the 
motifs  it  expects  to  find,  pursuing  the  moment  of  the  motifs  emergence  ad  infinitum , 
ignoring  inconsistencies  in  the  gnostic  documents,  paying  insufficient  attention  to  his¬ 
tory,  failing  to  raise  questions  of  chronology,  and  becoming  involved  in  tautologies  or 
hermeneutical  circles.  There  is  no  history  of  an  idea  to  be  written,  only  a  history  of 
various  people  who  used  the  idea  and  of  their  varying  social  stituations. — D.J.H. 

988.  B.  Layton,  “Gnosticisme,”  RevBib  83  (3,  76)  458-469. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  nine  recently  published  books  (in  various  languages). 
Editions  of  texts  from  the  Nag  Hammadi  library  and  studies  on  the  place  of  gnosticism 
in  the  history  of  religion  are  included. — D.J.H. 

989.  J.-E.  Menard,  “Le  repos,  salut  du  gnostique,”  RevSciRel  51  (1,  77)  71-88. 

Though  rare  in  the  canonical  texts  and  found  chiefly  in  funerary  inscriptions, 
“rest” — as  a  soteriological  and  an  eschatological  notion — is  frequent  in  gnostic  texts.  It 
describes  there  the  absence  of  motion  that  characterizes  primordial  Unity,  which  the 
perfect  finds  upon  escaping  from  the  bipolarity  in  which  he  was  imprisoned  by  his  fall 
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into  matter.  Drawing  on  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  Odes  of  Solomon,  and  the  Valentinian 
texts,  the  present  inquiry  finds  that  gnostic  requies  ( anapausis )  is  above  all  the  product  of 
knowledge.  It  is  not  simply  an  eschatological  good  or  an  attribute  of  the  savior.  Rather  it 
is  the  crowning  of  a  religious  experience  here  below.  From  an  examination  of  the  link  of 
rest  to  knowledge,  rest  as  an  eschatological  good,  and  rest  as  a  divine  attribute  of  the 
savior,  the  following  picture  emerges:  The  gnostic  need  not  move  himself.  He  enters  into 
rest  because  he  is  at  One  with  the  object  of  his  contemplation.  His  search  is  the  tranquil 
search  of  the  pneumatics,  but  this  search  does  not  involve  a  descent  into  the  abode  of  the 
dead  as  is  the  case  in  the  search  of  Sophia.  He  is  no  longer  embarrassed  in  the  uncertain 
search  for  salvific  Truth;  being  himself  of  divine  substance,  he  is  the  Truth. — S.B.M. 

990.  A.  Orbe,  “Los  valentinianos  y  el  matrimonio  espiritual.  Hacia  los  origenes  de  la 
mistica  nupcial,”  Gregorianum  58  (1,  77)  5-53. 

The  imagery  of  sacred  or  spiritual  marriage  pervades  every  level  of  Valentinian 
theological  speculation,  beginning  with  the  union  of  Abyss  and  Silence  or  Abyss  and 
Ennoia,  where  it  designates  aspects  of  the  supreme  deity  rather  than  the  union  of  two 
beings.  The  next  level  is  the  succession  of  marriages  synthesized  in  the  Son  or  Only- 
begotten,  from  Nous-Aletheia  to  Theletos-Sophia.  A  real  union  of  a  couple  appears  at 
the  level  of  Logos-Sophia  or  Christ-Holy  Spirit  from  which  the  church  is  begotten. 
Finally  there  is  marriage  of  angels  and  human  beings,  which  begins  with  the  attainment 
of  gnosis  in  this  world  and  culminates  in  the  final  restoration.  Since  only  the  divine 
element  can  know  God,  the  spiritual  marriage  is  among  equals;  that  is,  the  definitive 
marriage  of  angels  and  humans  is  one  of  spirit  with  spirit.  The  distinctiveness  of  the 
Valentinian  position  is  made  clear  by  comparison  with  Origen,  for  whom  soul  mates 
with  Spirit — the  root  of  the  Christian  mystical  tradition — and  with  Irenaeus,  for  whom 
the  flesh  is  in  communion  with  Spirit. — G.W.M. 

991.  P.  Perkins,  “Ireneus  and  the  Gnostics.  Rhetoric  and  Composition  in  Adversus 
Haereses  Book  One,”  VigChrist  30  (3,  76)  193-200. 

F.  Wisse  [§  16-1093]  has  proposed  that  Irenaeus  copied  the  information  about  the 
Barbelo  Gnostics  in  Adv.  haer.  1:29  from  an  earlier  heresiologist.  But  while  parts  of 
Book  One  certainly  are  from  such  a  work,  study  of  genre  and  composition  in  Adv.  haer.  1 
suggests  that  this  passage  and  several  others  assigned  by  Wisse  to  that  source  do  not  in 
fact  belong  to  it. — D.J.H. 

992.  W.  Schmithals,  “Gnosis  und  Neues  Testament,”  VerkForsch  21  (2,  76) 
22-46. 

Among  the  factors  that  call  into  question  the  validity  of  the  view  that  gnosticism  is  a 
post-early-Christian  development  are  the  following:  (1)  The  Nag  Hammadi  discoveries 
reveal  a  strongly  Jewish-flavored  gnosticism.  (2)  Enthusiasm  is  basic  to  gnosticism  and 
helps  to  explain  the  absence  of  pre-Christian  literary  gnostic  texts,  the  existence  of  which 
is  an  unmethodological  expectation.  (3)  There  appears  to  be  a  Jewish-Samaritan  point  of 
origin  for  the  gnosticism  associated  with  the  name  of  Simon  Magus.  (4)  Rather  than 
displaying  “paganization,”  NT  documents  appear  to  use  gnostic  terminology  as  a 
hermeneutical  medium,  and  some  polemicize  against  existing  gnostic  views.  F.W.D. 

Gnosticism,  §  21-980. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


R.  Barthes,  Elements  of  Semiology,  trans.  A.  Lavers  and  C.  Smith  (New  York:  Hill 
and  Wang;  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  1977,  paper  $2.95)  111  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  68-30769. 

s 

The  second  printing  of  the  1968  translation  of  Elements  de  Semiologie  (1964).  In  the 
introduction  the  author  defines  semiology  as  the  part  of  linguistics  that  covers  the  great 
signifying  unities  of  discourse.  His  analysis  takes  in  “images,  gestures,  musical  sounds, 
objects,  and  the  complex  association  of  all  these,  which  form  the  content  of  ritual, 
convention,  or  public  entertainment.”  In  the  main  part  of  the  book  the  elements  of 
semiology  are  grouped  under  four  headings  borrowed  from  structural  linguistics:  lan¬ 
guage  and  speech,  signified  and  signifier,  syntagm  and  system,  and  denotation  and 
connotation. 

F.  Blass  and  A.  Debrunner,  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch,  ed.  F. 
Rehkopf  (14th  rev.  ed.;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1976,  DM  40)  xx  and  511 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-52106-5. 

This  latest  revision  of  the  classic  work  first  published  by  Blass  in  1896  and  revised  by 
Debrunner  in  1913  (4th  ed.)  seeks  to  arrange  the  material  from  the  previous  editions  in 
more  comprehensible  form  and  at  the  same  time  to  include  the  results  of  more  recent 
scholarship.  The  numeration  of  paragraphs  from  earlier  editions  has  been  retained,  but 
that  of  the  subdivisions  has  been  modified.  The  main  text  seeks  to  emphasize  what  is 
essential  and  to  clarify  specific  points  as  much  as  possible  by  examples.  Peculiarities, 
comparisons,  detailed  explanations,  and  bibliographic  information  are  presented  in 
smaller  type.  Readings  not  found  in  the  22nd  edition  (and  subsequent  editions)  of  the 
Nestle-Aland  Greek  text  and  whatever  has  been  judged  as  not  contributing  to  our 
understanding  of  the  essentials  of  NT  Greek  have  been  omitted.  The  additional  material 
consists  of  subdivisions  on  new  matters,  further  examples  to  illustrate  grammatical 
problems,  and  explanations  for  grammatically  difficult  or  exegetically  controversial 
passages.  A  fifty-page  index  of  primary  sources  (NT,  Septuagint,  Apostolic  Fathers, 
Clementine  Homilies )  is  also  included. 

H.  R.  Boer,  Above  the  Battle ?  The  Bible  and  its  Critics  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1977,  paper  $2.95)  109  pp.  LCN:  76-57225.  ISBN:  0-8028-1693-2. 

Does  the  uniqueness  of  the  Bible  in  Christian  faith  place  it  “above  the  battle,”  i.e.  out 
of  reach  of  those  historical  and  literary  techniques  with  which  scholars  study  other 
writings?  In  dealing  with  this  question,  the  author  touches  on  such  issues  as  the 
development  and  nature  of  biblical  criticism,  the  explanation  of  apparent  discrepancies 
among  the  four  Gospels,  Jesus’  view  of  Scripture,  and  the  formulation  of  a  genuinely 
Reformed  doctrine  of  infallibility  and  inspiration.  Boer,  who  has  been  a  missionary 
teacher  and  theologian  in  Nigeria  for  more  than  25  years,  concludes  that  the  divine  and 
human  aspects  of  Scripture  demand  that  the  Bible  be  treated  not  only  as  the  book  among 
the  many  books  but  also  as  a  book  among  the  many  books. 

C.  Brown  (ed.),  History,  Criticism  &  Faith.  Four  exploratory  studies  (Downers 
Grove,  IL — London:  InterVarsity,  1976,  paper  $4.95)  233  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  0-87784-776-2  (USA),  0-85111-315-X  (UK). 

The  four  studies  in  this  volume  explore  crucial  areas  in  which  history7  and  faith  meet. 
After  G.  Wenham’s  survey  of  history  and  the  OT,  F.  F.  Bruce  examines  the  contention 
that  the  NT  accounts  of  the  origins  of  Christianity  were  shaped  by  the  mythological 
notions  of  the  ancient  world.  Then  R.  T.  France  investigates  the  sayings  of  Jesus  against 
the  background  of  the  recent  form-critical  and  redaction-critical  arguments  that  these 
are  the  pious  fabrication  of  the  early  church  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  The  theme 
of  Brown’s  essay  is  the  triangular  debate  between  historians,  philosophers,  and  theolo¬ 
gians  on  the  problems  raised  by  the  idea  of  God  acting  in  history7. 
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W.  Buhler  and  M.  Buhler,  Die  Bibel  verstehen.  Ein  Arbeitsbuch  zu  G.  Lohfink 
“Jetzt  vers te he  ich  die  Bibel' ’  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1976,  paper  DM  18) 
132  pp.  ISBN:  3-460-31631-7. 

Designed  as  a  teacher’s  manual  for  use  with  G.  Lohfink’s  Jetzt  verstehe  ich  die  Bibel 
[NT A  19,  p.  108],  this  book  provides  practical  suggestions  for  introducing  people  to 
methods  of  modern  biblical  scholarship  (especially  form  criticism).  Lesson  plans  for  ten 
sessions  state  the  goals  for  the  classes,  outline  the  presentations,  and  suggest  ways  of 
achieving  the  goals.  Sample  assignments  and  tests  are  presented  in  the  appendixes. 

Congress  Volume:  Edinburgh  1974 ,  Supplements  to  Vetus  Testamentum  28  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1975,  138  gld.)  xx  and  277  pp.,  plate.  ISBN:  90-04-04321-7. 

Seventeen  papers  prepared  for  the  eighth  congress  of  the  International  Organization 
for  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1974.  Of  special  interest  to  the 
NT  field  are  methodological  articles  by  A.  Alonso  Schokel  on  the  hermeneutical  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  literary  study  of  the  Bible,  M.  H.  Goshen-Gottstein  on  Christianity,  Judaism, 
and  modern  Bible  study,  and  M.  Tsevat  on  common  sense  and  hypothesis  in  OT  study. 
The  other  contributors  are  R.  E.  Clements,  G.  W.  Coats,  H.  M.  I.  Gevaryahu,  J.  C.  L. 
Gibson,  N.  K.  Gottwald,  E.  Jacob,  A.  Malamat,  B.  Otzen,  R.  Rendtorff,  R.  Smend,  J. 
A.  Soggin,  S.  Szyszman,  R.  J.  Williams,  and  H.-J.  Zobel.  The  volume  also  contains  a 
photograph  of  G.  W.  Anderson,  his  presidential  address  on  the  achievements  of  W. 
Robertson  Smith  and  A.  B.  Davidson,  and  a  preface  by  J.  A.  Emerton. 

Essays  in  Honor  of  Joseph  P.  Brennan ,  ed.  R.  F.  McNamara,  The  Sheaf,  Bicentennial 
Issue,  Part  1  (Rochester,  NY:  Saint  Bernard’s  Seminary,  1976,  paper  $5.95)  158  pp. 
LCN:  76-51644. 

Seven  studies  presented  to  Fr.  Brennan  to  mark  the  tenth  year  in  which  he  has  been 
rector  of  Saint  Bernard’s  Seminary  in  Rochester.  Of  relevance  to  the  biblical  field  are  the 
contributions  by  F.  Turvasi  on  C.  A.  Briggs  as  a  pioneer  of  theological  ecumenism,  J. 
Healy  on  the  phenomenology  of  empathy  with  the  cross,  S.  A.  Falcone  on  the  kind  of 
bread  that  we  pray  for  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  J.  G.  Kelly  on  the  interpretation  of 
Amos  4:13  in  the  early  Christian  community.  The  other  articles  are  by  J.  M.  Jankowiak, 
W.  Graf,  and  J.  G.  Pennington.  Brennan’s  article  on  hidden  harmonies  in  the  fifth  book 
of  Psalms  is  also  included. 

R.  A.  Harrisville,  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon.  Pioneer  in  American  Biblical  Criticism, 
Studies  in  American  Biblical  Scholarship  2;  Schools  and  Scholars  2  (Missoula:  Scholars 
Press,  1976,  paper  $6)  vi  and  137  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-16178.  ISBN:  0- 
89130-110-0. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  biography  of  Bacon  (1860-1932),  this  volume  proceeds  to 
describe  his  advocacy  of  higher  criticism  versus  fundamentalist  scribalism.  It  continues 
with  an  exposition  of  his  arrangement  of  NT  literature  under  the  rubies  “the  Gospel 
about  Jesus,”  “the  Gospel  of  Jesus,”  and  “the  Ephesian  synthesis.”  It  then  attempts  to 
sketch  Bacon’s  life  of  Jesus  (had  he  lived  to  write  it)  and  concludes  with  an  evaluation 
that  aims  at  fixing  the  novel  in  Bacon’s  method  and  at  uncovering  the  spring  of  his 
thought.  Harrisville,  who  teaches  at  Luther  Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Paul,  MN, 
maintains  that  Bacon  deserves  the  title  “founder”  in  the  area  of  biblical  criticism  because 
he  inaugurated  and  gave  direction  to  what  contemporary  American  scholarship  takes  for 
granted  as  belonging  to  the  curriculum  of  biblical  studies. 

R.  A.  Harrisville,  Frank  Chamberlain  Porter.  Pioneer  in  American  Biblical  Interpre¬ 
tation,  Studies  in  American  Biblical  Scholarship  1;  Schools  and  Scholars  1  (Missoula: 
Scholars  Press,  1976,  paper  $6)  viii  and  93  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-4498.  ISBN: 
0-89130-104-6. 

After  touching  on  the  basic  essentials  of  Porter’s  life  (1859-1946)  with  special  emphasis 
on  his  teaching  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  this  study  proceeds  to  a  description  of  Porter’s 
hermeneutic  according  to  this  pattern:  historical  criticism,  the  appreciative  method,  the 
result,  and  the  synthesis.  The  final  chapter  attempts  to  set  Porter’s  thought  in  the  context 
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of  the  revision  of  his  heritage  from  Jonathan  Edwards.  For  H’s  article  on  Porter  as 
teacher  of  the  Niebuhrs,  see  §  20-352. 

S.  Heine,  Biblische  Fachdidaktik.  Neues  Testament  (Vienna — Freiburg — Basel:  Her¬ 
der,  1976,  paper  DM  25.80)  253  pp.  ISBN:  3-2 10-24526-6. 

This  book  explains  which  aspects  of  NT  scholarship  are  most  significant  for  religious 
education  today,  why  they  are  important,  and  under  what  conditions  they  can  be  best 
communicated.  After  exploring  the  necessary  dispositions  for  understanding  Scripture, 
the  volume  concentrates  on  four  major  topics  and  uses  the  discussion  of  each  as  an 
occasion  for  illustrating  a  method  of  interpretation:  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (the  historical- 
critical  method),  miracles  (structural  analysis),  eschatology  (existential  interpretation), 
and  prayer  (psychoanalytic  interpretation).  Heine  is  also  the  author  of  Leibhafter  Glaube 
(1976).  ' 

N.  Hoslinger,  Probleme  mit  der  Bibel?  Reihe  b,  1  (Klosterneuburg:  Osterreichisches 
Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1976,  paper  oS  48  or  DM  6.70)  64  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-85378-004-0. 

Inaugurating  a  series  whose  purpose  is  to  open  up  the  message  of  the  Bible  to  as  many 
people  as  possible,  this  booklet  begins  with  a  transcript  of  a  conversation  among  four 
adults  regarding  the  use  and  significance  of  the  Bible.  Then  the  author  discusses  the 
importance  of  going  back  to  the  Bible  for  the  church  today,  the  difficulties  involved  in 
reading  it,  its  role  in  Christianity,  and  what  and  how  to  read.  Bibliographic  information 
is  also  provided.  Hoslinger  is  director  of  Osterreichisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk. 

A.  Kemmer,  Das  Neue  Testament.  Eine  Einfuhrung  fur  Laien.  Wie  man  die  Bibel 
besser  versteht,  Herderbiicherei  562  (Freiburg:  Herder,  1976,  paper  DM  7.90)  240  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-451-07562-8. 

Designed  to  introduce  people  with  little  background  in  biblical  study  to  the  present 
state  of  NT  scholarship,  this  volume  begins  with  remarks  on  such  general  matters  as 
modern  exegesis  and  Catholic  faith,  canon  and  inspiration,  the  issue  of  inerrancy,  and 
the  language  and  shape  of  the  NT.  The  main  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the 
individual  books  of  the  NT;  questions  of  authorship  and  origin,  literary  form,  and 
theological  significance  are  treated.  The  final  part  focuses  on  various  aspects  of  the 
Christ-event  according  to  the  NT.  Kemmer  is  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Einsiedeln. 

Kerygma  und  Mythos  VI.  Band  VII:  Geschichte,  Zeugnis  und  Theologie,  ed.  F. 
Theunis,  Theologische  Forschung  58  (Hamburg:  Reich,  1976,  paper  DM  24)  190  pp. 
ISBN:  3-7924-0158-4. 

Kerygma  und  Mythos  VI.  Band  VIII:  Zeitlichkeit  und  Entfremdung  in  Hermeneutik 
und  Theologie,  ed.  F.  Theunis,  Theologische  Forschung  59  (Hamburg:  Reich,  1976, 
paper  DM  20)  160  pp.  ISBN:  3-7924-0159-2. 

The  first  volume  presents  twenty-three  studies  selected  from  the  interdisciplinary 
colloquia  organized  by  E.  Castelli  and  held  in  Rome  in  1969,  1971,  1972,  1973,  and 
1974.  Of  most  direct  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the  studies  by  J.  Jeremias  on  the 
Gospel  sayings  that  refer  to  “three  days,”  “on  the  third  day,”  or  the  like  [see  NT  A  18,  p. 
397]  and  H.-W.  Bartsch  on  theology  and  history  in  the  early  church’s  tradition  of  Jesus’ 
life  [see  NT  A  18,  p.  397]  and  on  the  Christian  notion  of  witness.  Among  the  other 
contributors  are  Castelli,  K.  Kerenyi,  F.  Buri,  P.  M.  van  Buren,  D.  M.  MacKinnon,  N. 
Lohfink,  and  K.  Rahner.  The  second  volume  contains  fifteen  articles  on  aspects  of 
temporality  and  alienation,  which  was  the  general  theme  of  the  1975  sessions.  Among 
the  contributors  are  H.  Ott,  P.  Ricoeur,  J.-L.  Leuba,  and  J.  Ellul.  Theunis  has  written  a 
brief  foreword  for  each  volume. 

G.  Maier,  The  End  of  the  Historical-Critical  Method,  trans.  E.  W.  Leverenz  and  R.  F. 
Norden  (St.  Louis:  Concordia,  1977,  paper  $4.50)  108  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76- 
56222.  ISBN:  0-570-03752-2. 

An  English  version  of  Das  Ende  der  historisch-kritischen  Methode  [ATA  19,  p.  261]. 
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The  three  main  sections  deal  with  the  inner  impossibility  of  the  concept  of  the 
historical-critical  method,  the  actual  end  of  the  method,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
historical-biblical  method.  In  a  brief  foreword  E.  Klug  asserts  that  the  book  exposes 
higher  criticism  as  “an  uncritical  and  unjustified  denigration  of  the  biblical  text.” 

L.  C.  McGaughy,  Workbook  for  A  Beginning-Intermediate  Grammar  of  Hellenistic 
Greek.  Exercises,  Reading  Assignments,  Translation  Notes,  Sources  for  Biblical  Study  6 
(Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1976,  paper  $6)  vi  and  264  pp.  LCN:  76-44351.  ISBN: 
0-89130-093-7. 

This  workbook  is  designed  for  use  with  R.  W.  Funk’s  three- volume  A  Beginning- 
Intermediate  Grammar  of  Hellenistic  Greek  [NTA  18,  p.  378].  The  exercises  and  reading 
assignments  are  focused  on  the  main  points  of  each  lesson  in  the  grammar  and  contain 
references  to  the  sections  where  they  are  discussed.  In  addition,  beginning  with  Lesson 
33  notes  are  included  for  the  selected  passages  of  the  NT  that  serve  as  the  main  base  for 
the  grammar.  In  preparing  the  exercises,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  reflect  the 
pedagogic  and  linguistic  principles  that  inform  the  grammar.  McGaughy,  who  is  author 
of  Toward  a  Descriptive  Analysis  of  einai  as  a  Linking  Verb  in  New  Testament  Greek 
(1972),  teaches  at  the  University  of  Montana  at  Missoula. 

The  New  Compact  Bible  Dictionary,  ed.  T.  A.  Bryant  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1977, 
$5.95)  640  pp.,  16  maps.  Illustrated.  LCN:  67-22682. 

The  19th  printing  of  a  work  published  in  1967.  Designed  with  the  lay  reader,  teacher, 
minister,  and  Bible  student  in  mind,  this  volume  presents  concise  explanations  or  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  persons,  places,  objects,  and  events  in  the  Bible.  Summaries  of  various 
books  of  the  Bible  are  included.  It  also  treats  recent  archaeological  finds  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  presents  more  than  250  black-and-white  illustrations  (mostly  present-day 
scenes  in  the  Holy  Land).  There  are  approximately  5,000  entries. 

The  New  International  Version  Interlinear  Greek-English  New  Testament.  The  Nestle 
Greek  Text  with  a  Literal  English  Translation,  ed.  A.  Marshall  (Grand  Rapids:  Zonder¬ 
van,  1976,  $10.95)  xxiv  and  1027  pp.  LCN:  76-13493. 

This  volume  presents  the  Greek  text  of  the  NT  according  to  the  21st  edition  of  E. 
Nestle’s  Novum  Testamentum  Graece  (1952)  along  with  Marshall’s  interlinear  transla¬ 
tion,  which  was  first  published  in  1958.  There  is  a  brief  foreword  by  J.  B.  Phillips  and  a 
fourteen-page  introduction  by  Marshall.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  the  New  Interna¬ 
tional  Version  of  the  NT  (1973)  in  the  left-hand  margins.  A  similar  book  with  the 
Authorized  Version  of  1611  was  described  in  NTA  21,  p.  191. 

The  New  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha.  An  Ecumenical  Study  Bible. 
Revised  Standard  Version,  ed.  H.  G.  May  and  B.  M.  Metzger  (expanded  edition;  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1977,  $15.95)  xxviii  and  1564  pp.  (Bible),  xxiv  and  340 
pp.  (Apocrypha),  14  maps.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-42682. 

This  revised  version  of  The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  [NTA  11,  p. 
270]  includes  the  full  canon  of  books  that  are  recognized  as  authoritative  by  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Apocrypha  section  there  are  introductions 
to,  English  translations  of,  and  notes  on  3  Maccabees,  4  Maccabees,  and  Psalm  151.  The 
publisher  describes  the  volume  as  “the  first  English  Bible  that  contains  all  the  books 
accepted  as  authoritative  by  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.”  The  supplementary 
articles  have  also  been  reviewed  and  updated,  and  three  new  articles  have  been  added: 
R.  E.  Murphy  on  modern  approaches  to  biblical  study,  G.  W.  Anderson  on  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  B.  M.  Metzger  on  literary  forms  in  the  Gospels.  The 
map  section  has  been  revised  in  the  light  of  recent  archaeological  developments,  and  the 
grid  reference  system  has  been  made  uniform  throughout. 

D.  Nineham,  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Bible.  A  study  of  the  Bible  in  an  age  of  rapid 
cultural  change,  Library  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  (New  \  ork.  Barnes  &  Noble, 
Harper  &  Row,  1977,  $17)  xii  and  295  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-15690.  ISBN:  0- 

06-495178-2. 

The  basic  concern  of  this  book  is  with  the  problems  raised  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as 
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Western  cultures  are  concerned,  the  Bible  must  now  be  used  in  the  context  of  beliefs, 
assumptions,  and  presuppositions  widely  different  from  those  of  both  the  people  who 
wrote  it  and  those  who  have  interpreted  it  during  the  great  part  of  Christian  history.  The 
eleven  chapters  deal  with  cultural  change  and  cultural  relativism,  the  nature  of  the 
biblical  problem,  two  previous  solutions,  the  solution  of  biblical  theology,  the  cultural 
revolution,  the  OT,  the  NT,  history  and  story,  the  incapsulation  of  biblical  thought,  the 
Bible  and  doctrine,  and  the  Bible  and  the  future  of  faith.  Nineham  is  now  warden  of 
Keble  College,  Oxford.  The  basis  of  the  book  was  a  series  of  Edward  Cadbury  lectures 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Birmingham  in  1971. 

G.  S.  Paine,  The  Men  Behind  the  King  James  Version  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977, 
paper  $3.95)  xvi  and  212  pp.,  11  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  59-12495.  ISBN: 
0-8010-7009-0. 

Formerly  published  under  the  title  The  Learned  Men  (1959),  this  study  describes  the 
careers  and  achievements  of  the  some  fifty  men  of  varying  religious  persuasions  and 
literary  talents  who  collaborated  on  the  King  James  Bible  from  1604  to  1611.  Among  the 
contributors  discussed  in  this  book  are  John  Rainolds,  Laurence  Chaderton,  Miles 
Smith,  Lancelot  Andrewes,  John  Overall,  Andrew  Downes,  and  Bishops  Bancroft, 
Bilson,  and  Abbot.  Through  the  notes  of  John  Bois  we  can  see  how  the  committee 
worked  as  it  drew  near  the  final  draft.  A  list  of  the  translators  and  comparisons  with 
other  English  versions  are  presented  in  the  appendixes.  Paine  worked  as  a  journalist  and 
editor  prior  to  his  death  in  1958. 

J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Can  We  Trust  The  New  Testament?  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1977,  paper  $1.95)  142  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-49640.  ISBN:  0- 
8028-1682-7. 

“This  book  is  an  invitation  to  trust,  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  scholar  to  the  New 
Testament,  to  see  what  he  is  up  to  and  watch  him  as  he  goes  about  his  work.”  After 
remarks  on  four  attitudes  to  the  NT  (cynicism,  fundamentalism,  skepticism,  conser¬ 
vatism),  the  author  discusses  the  text  of  the  NT  and  the  methods  used  in  interpreting  it. 
Chapters  on  dating  the  various  books,  John’s  picture  of  Jesus,  the  significance  of  Jesus, 
and  the  death  and  resurrection  are  also  included.  Robinson  concludes  that,  while  NT 
scholarship  does  not  give  one  faith,  “it  increases  my  confidence  that  my  faith  is  not 
misplaced.” 

A.  Sand,  Kanon.  Von  den  Anfangen  bis  zum  Fragmentum  Muratorianum,  Handbuch 
der  Dogmengeschichte,  Band  I,  Fasz.  3a  (1)  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1974, 
paper  DM  37.50)  vi  and  90  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-451-00725-8. 

This  study  of  the  formation  of  the  OT  and  NT  canon  has  five  major  chapters:  the 
question  of  the  canon  and  specific  terminology,  the  formation  of  a  canon  of  Jewish 
writings,  the  formation  of  a  canon  of  Christian  writings,  the  NT  Apocrypha,  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  canon  and  the  role  of  church  authority.  The  chapter  on  the  canon  of 
Christian  writings  focuses  on  tradition  in  early  Christian  communities,  the  beginnings  of 
a  NT  canon,  and  grounds  and  motives  in  the  development  of  a  collection  of  NT  writ¬ 
ings.  Sand  is  also  the  author  of  Das  Gesetz  mid  die  Propheten  (1974). 

H.  N.  Schneidau,  Sacred  Discontent.  The  Bible  and  Western  Tradition  (Berkeley,  CA: 
University  of  California  Press,  1977,  paper  $5.95)  xiv  and  331  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed.  LCN:  75-18044.  ISBN:  0-520-03165-2. 

The  author,  who  is  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  maintains  that  the  Bible  has  been  the  crucial  and  dynamic  document  in 
Western  culture  and  that  only  in  relation  to  the  Bible  can  the  very  idea  and  existence  of 
literature  in  the  West  be  understood.  He  calls  the  probing  skepticism  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  toward  other  cultures  and  their  own  culture  a  “sacred  discontent”  and  consid¬ 
ers  this  unflagging  habit  of  self-criticism  to  be  their  most  enduring  gift  to  Western 
civilization.  The  five  major  chapters  deal  with  alienation  in  the  Bible  and  Western 
culture,  mythological  consciousness,  the  Hebrews  against  the  high  cultures,  the 
paradigms  of  history  and  paternity,  and  the  Bible  and  literature. 
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R.  N.  Soulen,  Handbook  of  Biblical  Criticism  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1976,  paper  $6.95) 
191  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-12398.  ISBN:  0-8042-0044-0. 

Designed  for  students  beginning  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  this  book  aims  to 
provide  an  abbreviated  introduction  to  the  methods  of  biblical  criticism  and  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  established  tools  of  scholarly  research.  The  main  part  consists  of  over  500  brief 
articles  that  treat  methods,  technical  terms  and  phrases,  research  tools  and  texts,  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  of  the  past,  and  theological  terms.  Two  lists  found  at  the  end  of  the 
book  explain  the  Latin  abbreviations  and  phrases  basic  to  textual  criticism  and  list  the 
commonly  accepted  abbreviations  for  periodicals,  reference  works,  Bibles,  biblical 
books,  etc.  Soulen  is  associate  professor  of  NT  at  the  School  of  Theology,  Virginia 
Union  University,  Richmond,  VA. 

M.  Stehle,  Greek  Word-Building,  rev.  H.  Zimmermann,  trans.  F.  F.  Church  and  J.  S. 
Hanson,  Sources  for  Biblical  Study  10  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1976,  paper  $5)  xvi 
and  140  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-14405.  ISBN:  0-89130-108-9. 

While  Griechische  Wortkunde  (rev.  by  Zimmermann  in  1958)  was  originally  intended 
for  beginning  and  intermediate  students  of  Attic  Greek,  it  has  proved  equally  useful  for 
those  whose  focus  is  the  Greek  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods,  especially  early 
Christian  literature.  There  are  four  parts:  basic  principles  of  Greek  word  formation, 
vocabulary  exercises,  an  alphabetical  list  of  root  words  and  their  word-families  (115 
pages),  and  an  alphabetical  index  for  words  in  the  list  whose  derivation  is  not  readily 
ascertainable.  The  translators  have  introduced  a  number  of  corrections,  emendations, 
and  additions,  and  have  modified  the  techniques  for  signifying  root  words,  derived 
words,  etc. 

G.  Wagner  (ed.),  New  Testament  Exegetical  Bibliographical  Aids  (1st  series;  Riischli- 
kon,  Switzerland:  Baptist  Theological  Seminary).  No.  2:  An  Exegetical  Bibliography  on 
The  Gospel  of  Mark  (1973,  13.05  Sw.  fr.  or  $5.20)  183  cards;  No.  3:  An  Exegetical 
Bibliography  on  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1973,  12.45  Sw.  fr.  or  $5)  175  cards;  No.  4a: 
An  Exegetical  Bibliography  on  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Part  I:  Chapters  1-12  (1974, 
16.65  Sw.  fr.  or  $6.70)  232  cards;  No.  4b:  An  Exegetical  Bibliography  on  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  Part  II:  Chapters  13-28  (1974,  17.85  Sw.  fr.  or  $7.15)  238  cards;  No.  5:  An 
Exegetical  Bibliography  on  The  Gospel  of  Luke  (1974,  23.10  Sw.  fr.  or  $9.25)  323  cards; 
No.  6:  An  Exegetical  Bibliography  on  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (1975,  13.65 
Sw.  fr.  or  $5.50)  192  cards;  No.  7:  An  Exegetical  Bibliography  on  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (1975,  16.65  Sw.  fr.  or  $6.70)  231  cards;  No.  8:  An  Exegetical  Bibliography  on 
The  Gospel  of  John  (1975,  20.85  Sw.  fr.  or  $8.35)  288  cards;  No.  9:  An  Exegetical 
Bibliography  on  The  Second  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  (1976,  9.40  Sw.  fr.  or  $3.80)  125 
cards. 

This  bibliography  presents  on  unbound  cards  (IOV2  X  15  cm.)  listings  of  substantial 
treatments  of  NT  texts  found  in  major  biblical  journals  and  monographs.  Each  chapter 
and  verse  of  a  NT  book  is  listed  with  significant  bibliographic  information.  Each  card 
has  between  15  and  25  references  representing  a  variety  of  theological  traditions  and 
backgrounds.  Asterisks  call  attention  to  abstracts  available  in  NTA .  Library  editions 
with  cards  (15  x  21  cm.)  suitable  for  binding  can  be  made  available  at  a  75%  higher 
price.  Wagner,  who  is  the  author  of  Das  religions geschichtliche  Problem  vom  Romer  6, 
1-11  (1962;  English  edition,  1967),  plans  to  cover  the  remaining  books  of  the  NT,  to 
include  even  more  periodicals,  and  to  provide  updates  of  already  published  material. 

What  about  the  New  Testament?  Essays  in  Honour  of  Christopher  Evans,  ed.  M. 
Hooker  and  C.  Hickling  (London:  SCM,  1975,  £3.50)  x  and  242  pp.,  plate.  LCN: 
75-323088.  ISBN:  0-334-01774-2. 

Nineteen  articles  presented  to  Professor  Evans  on  the  occasion  of  his  65th  birthday:  J. 
Bowden  on  what  is  expected  from  a  NT  critic,  G.  Stanton  on  form  criticism  revisited, 
Hooker  on  theology  and  history  in  redaction  criticism,  F.  H.  Borsch  on  the  description 
of  Jesus  as  a  wandering  preacher,  E.  Lohse  on  miracles  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Hickling 
on  putting  Paul  in  his  place,  S.  Laws  on  the  relevance  of  apocalyptic,  L.  Houlden  on  the 
place  of  Jesus,  U.  Simon  on  the  multidimensional  picture  of  Jesus,  G.  Downing  on 
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meanings,  D.  Nineham  on  theology  and  the  sociology  of  knowledge,  M.  Wiles  on  the 
uses  of  “Holy  Scripture,”  J.  A.  Baker  on  the  myth  of  the  church,  J.  Fenton  on  the 
preacher  and  the  biblical  critic,  T.  Baker  on  NT  scholarship  and  liturgical  revision,  S. 
Evans  on  walking  in  newness  of  life,  J.  Dyson  on  the  place  of  the  NT  in  religious 
education  in  state  schools,  C.  Drury  on  the  distinction  between  canonical  and  apocry¬ 
phal  Gospels  with  reference  to  the  infancy  stories,  and  E.  Flesseman-Van  Leer  on 
biblical  hermeneutics.  The  book  is  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Alec  R.  Allenson,  Inc., 
Naperville,  IL. 

The  Word  Made  Fresh.  Volume  Three:  The  New  Testament,  ed.  A.  Edington  (Atlanta: 
John  Knox,  1976,  paper  $5.95)  vi  and  345  pp.  LCN:  75-13457.  ISBN:  0-8042-0077-7. 

Neither  a  commentary  nor  a  new  translation,  this  volume  presents  a  paraphrase  of  the 
entire  NT  in  order  to  convey  how  Scripture  has  made  an  impact  on  the  editor’s  life  and 
has  changed  his  outlook.  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  fresh  reading  of  the  text,  some 
anachronisms  have  been  introduced  (e.g.  Simon  the  Pharisee  in  Lk  7:36-50  is  called 
“Mr.  Clean,”  and  Mary  Magdalene  in  8:2  is  described  as  “the  former  Miss  Alabama”). 
There  is  a  brief  foreword  by  J.  A.  Wharton.  The  first  two  volumes  are  paraphrases  of 
the  OT. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

K.  E.  Bailey,  The  Cross  and  the  Prodigal.  The  15  th  chapter  of  Luke,  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  Middle  Eastern  peasants  (St.  Louis:  Concordia,  1973,  paper  $3.25)  134  pp. 
Illustrated.  LCN:  72-90957.  ISBN:  0-570-03139-7. 

Drawing  on  his  many  years’  experience  as  professor  of  NT  at  the  Near  Eastern  School 
of  Theology  in  Beirut,  the  author  aims  to  share  with  the  Western  church  “the  refreshing 
breeze  of  new  insights”  on  Lk  15:1-32  provided  by  the  living  oriental  perspective.  The 
first  part  is  a  section-by-section  commentary  on  the  text  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
parallels  between  the  biblical  setting  and  the  peasants’  lifestyle  and  between  Christ’s 
Aramaic  and  the  peasants’  Arabic.  The  second  part  presents  the  author’s  one-act  play 
“Two  Sons  Have  I  Not,”  which  seeks  to  embody  the  full  force  of  the  underlying  conflicts 
in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  Bailey  is  also  the  author  of  Poet  and  Peasant  (1976). 

W.  Barclay,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  Daily  Study  Bible  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1976,  cloth  $6.25,  paper 
$3.45)  x  and  194  pp.  LCN:  76-22671.  ISBN:  0-664-21306-5  (cloth),  0-664-24106-9  (pa¬ 
per). 

A  revised  and  completely  reset  edition  of  a  work  first  published  in  1953.  According  to 
the  author,  Luke  wrote  Acts  to  commend  Christianity  to  the  Roman  government,  to 
show  that  Christianity  was  for  all  people  of  every  country,  and  to  illustrate  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Christianity.  Barclay  also  observes  that  “no  historian  ever  had  better  sources  or 
used  his  sources  more  accurately.”  The  main  part  of  the  book  offers  a  passage-by¬ 
passage  exposition  of  the  text  along  with  the  author’s  own  translation.  For  B’s  recent 
book  on  Acts  (and  Jn),  see  NT  A  21,  p.  83. 

W.  Barclay,  The  Gospel  of  John.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Interpretation, 

2  vols.,  Daily  Study  Bible  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1975,  cloth  $6.25  each, 
paper  $3.45  each)  x  and  255  pp.  (vol.  1),  x  and  295  pp.  (vol.  2).  Bibliography.  LCN: 
74-30031.  ISBN:  (vol.  1)  0-664-21304-9  (cloth),  0-664-24104-2  (paper);  (vol.  2)  0- 
664-21305-7  (cloth),  0-664-24105-0  (paper). 

In  the  introduction  the  author  observes  that  however  much  John  may  differ  from  the 
other  Gospels,  the  difference  is  not  to  be  explained  by  ignorance  but  rather  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  more  knowledge  or  better  sources  or  a  more  vivid  memory  than  the  other 
Evangelists.  The  Gospel’s  aims  are  described  as  presenting  the  Christian  faith  in  such  a 
way  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  Greek  world  and  as  combatting  heresies  and 
mistaken  ideas  that  had  arisen  within  the  church.  While  the  penman  of  Jn  was  John  the 
elder,  the  mind  and  memory  of  John  the  apostle  (“the  beloved  disciple”)  were  behind  it. 
The  first  volume  presents  translation  of  and  commentary  on  Jn  1 — 7,  while  the  second 
volume  covers  Jn  8 — 21.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1955. 
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W.  Barclay,  The  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  2  vols. ,  Daily  Study  Bible  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1975,  cloth  $6.25 
each,  paper  $3.45  each)  xii  and  401  pp.  (vol.  1),  xii  and  379  pp.  (vol.  2).  Bibliography 
LCN:  74-28251.  ISBN:  (vol.  1)  0-664-2 1300-6  (cloth),  0-664-24100-X  (paper);  (vol.  2) 
0-664-21301-4  (cloth),  0-664-24101-8  (paper). 

The  author  identifies  Matthew  as  the  apostle  who  collected  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  and  suggests  that,  because  so  much  of  that  source-book  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  first  Gospel,  Matthew’s  name  was  attached  to  it.  The  special  interests  of 
the  Gospel  are  seen  to  be  the  Jews,  the  church,  the  last  things  and  judgment,  Jesus’ 
teaching,  and  Jesus’  role  as  king.  The  first  volume  contains  translation  of  and  commen¬ 
tary  on  Mt  1 — 10,  while  the  second  volume  deals  with  Mt  11 — 28.  The  volumes,  which 
were  first  published  in  1956  and  1957  respectively,  have  been  revised  and  completely 
reset  in  new  type. 

W.  Bergmann,  Die  zehn  Gleichnisse  vom  Reich  der  Hintmel,  Dinglinger  Taschen- 
biicher  700  (Lahr-Dinglingen:  Verlag  der  St.-Johannis-Druckerei  C.  Schweickhardt, 
1976,  paper  DM  20)  103  pp.  LCN:  76-483457.  ISBN:  3-501-00700-0. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  the  notion  of  “kingdom  of  heaven”  and  on  parables, 
this  book  studies  ten  kingdom-parables  in  Mt:  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  obstacle  of 
Satan  (13:24-30),  the  sowing  of  the  mustard  seed  and  the  obstacle  of  demons  (13:31-32), 
community  with  “the  woman”  and  the  obstacle  of  sin  (13:33),  hidden  life  in  the  world 
(13:44),  the  community  of  Jesus  as  a  costly  pearl  in  the  world  (13:45-46),  mankind  in  the 
world  (13:47-50),  God’s  forgiveness  in  the  world  (18:23-35),  God’s  reward  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  (20:1-16),  fruitfulness  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (22:2-14),  and  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (25:1-13).  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  symbolic  and 
numerological  aspects  of  these  parables. 

J.  Bodson,  Regards  sur  I’Evangile  de  saint  Jean  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1976,  paper)  189 

pp. 

After  many  years  of  giving  homilies  and  retreat  conferences  on  parts  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  the  author  now  presents  his  reflections  in  the  form  of  theological  meditations  on 
various  passages.  At  the  outset  he  insists  that  the  reader  must  pray  over  the  Gospel  texts 
because  they  are  God’s  word  and  not  simply  human  words.  Bodson,  who  is  a  Belgian 
Jesuit,  is  especially  concerned  with  the  theological  vision  beneath  the  surface  of  the  text. 
E.  Demonty  has  prepared  the  work  for  publication  and  provided  a  brief  foreword. 

J.  A.  Burgess,  A  History  of  the  Exegesis  of  Matthew  16:  17-19  from  1781  to  1965  (Ann 
Arbor,  MI:  Edwards  Brothers,  1976,  paper)  viii  and  269  pp.  Bibliography. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  O.  Cullmann  and  B.  Reicke)  to  the 
theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Basel  in  1966,  this  study  traces  the  interpretation 
of  the  promise  to  Peter  in  Mt  16:17-19  from  the  rise  of  modern  biblical  scholarship  in  the 
late  18th  century  up  through  Vatican  II.  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Orthodox  viewpoints 
are  considered  in  the  framework  of  four  periods:  1781-1834,  1835-1869,  1870-1918, 
1919-1965.  Burgess,  who  is  now  assistant  professor  of  NT  at  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  in  Gettysburg,  PA,  concludes  that  the  problems  of  succession,  the  relationship 
between  exegesis  and  systematic  theology,  Qumran,  and  Vatican  II  are  the  present 
frontiers  in  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The  book  is  available  from  the  author  at  38 
W.  Broadway,  Gettysburg,  PA  17325. 

J.  Caldwell,  Jesus:  A  Psychobiography  and  Medical  Evaluation,  A  Hearthstone  Book 
(New  York:  Carlton  Press,  1976,  $5.95)  158  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-8062-0341-2. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  argues  that  Jesus’  death  on  the  cross  was  a  pseudo¬ 
death,  a  state  of  medical  shock  resulting  from  pressure  on  the  fluid  in  his  chest  due  to 
pleurisy  with  effusion,  and  that  he  finally  died  of  his  tuberculosis  a  few  weeks  later. 
Then  C  applies  modern  dynamic  psychology  to  reconstruct  Jesus’  personality  develop¬ 
ment  from  childhood  and  youth  to  manhood  in  solely  human  terms.  The  major  sources 
are  the  Gospels  and  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  the  latter  lending  credibility  to  the  belie!  that 
Jesus  was  an  Essene.  Caldwell  has  been  active  as  a  medical  doctor  since  1921. 
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H.  Cousin,  Le  prophete  assassine.  Histoire  des  textes  evangeliques  de  la  Passion  (Paris: 
J.-P.  Delarge,  Editions  Universitaires,  1976,  paper  35  F)  247  pp.,  5  tables. 

After  general  observations  on  the  Gospel  tradition  and  its  preoccupation  with  express¬ 
ing  how  the  living  Christ  continues  his  activity,  the  author  focuses  on  the  empty  tomb 
narratives  (Mt  28:1-8;  Mk  16:1-8;  Lk  24:1-11;  Jn  20:1-2)  and  on  the  accounts  of  the 
crucifixion  and  death  (Mt  27:3 lb-56;  Mk  15:20b-41;  Lk  23:26-49;  Jn  19: 16b-37).  The  last 
part  aims  to  reconstruct  the  events  of  the  passion  and  the  most  primitive  account  of 
those  events.  There  is  a  brief  introduction  by  C.  Duquoc.  Cousin,  who  is  now  assistant 
at  the  theological  faculty  in  Lyon,  has  published  several  recent  articles  on  aspects  of  the 
NT  passion  narratives  [see  §§  19-911,  915]. 

Cuadernos  de  Evangelio,  ed.  R.  Sanchez  de  Leon,  vols.  1-3  (Madrid:  Ediciones  “Fe 
Catolica,”  1974-1976,  paper  $8  each  volume)  800  pp.  each  volume. 

These  volumes  represent  the  inauguration  of  a  series  of  booklets  that  will  form  an 
encyclopedia  on  Jesus  and  the  Gospels.  Each  volume  consists  of  ten  80-page  fascicles 
having  six  major  sections:  an  article  on  Jesus  and  the  Gospels,  an  article  on  the  world  of 
the  Gospels,  a  letter  on  an  exegetical  problem  after  the  pattern  of  Jerome’s  letters,  a 
meditation  or  homily  on  a  biblical  text,  an  extract  from  an  older  commentary,  and  an 
extract  from  a  popular  presentation  of  the  Gospels.  The  articles  on  Jesus  and  the  Gospels 
deal  with  topics  such  as  literary  genre,  the  identity  of  Jesus,  his  opponents,  his  preaching 
and  miracles,  the  resurrection,  the  relation  of  exegesis  to  preaching  and  meditation,  and 
the  individual  Gospels.  The  articles  on  the  world  of  the  Gospels  treat  Pontius  Pilate, 
Palestinian  Judaism,  the  text  and  language  of  the  NT,  literary  criticism,  form  criticism, 
and  Paul.  The  major  contributors  are  M.  Herranz  Marco,  F.  J.  Martinez  Fernandez,  F. 
J.  Calavia  Balduz,  B.  Rodriguez  Plaza,  and  C.  A.  Franco  Martinez. 

J.  d’Arc,  Les  pelerins  d’ Emmaus ,  Lire  la  Bible  47  (Paris:  Cerf,  1977,  paper  42  F)  210 
pp.,  2  foldouts.  ISBN:  2-204-01112-6. 

This  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  structure  and  terminology  in  the  story  of 
Jesus’  appearance  to  the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Lk  24:13-35).  The  first 
part  situates  the  pericope  in  its  Lukan  context,  pays  special  attention  to  its  use  of 
inclusions  [see  §  21-771],  and  explains  the  passage  as  a  drama  in  three  acts:  the 
catechesis  on  the  way  (vv.  13-28),  sharing  the  bread  at  Emmaus  (vv.  29-32),  and  the 
witness  at  Jerusalem  (vv.  33-35).  The  account’s  historical,  catechetical,  spiritual,  and 
liturgical  dimensions  are  also  explored.  The  second  part  demonstrates  how  the  Emmaus 
pericope  stands  in  the  center  of  the  triptych  in  chap.  24  in  which  witness  is  the  basic 
theme,  while  the  third  part  compares  Lk  24:13-35  with  two  other  journey  stories — the 
Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10:30b-35)  and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  8:26-39). 

E.  Delebecque,  Etudes  grecques  sur  Vevangile  de  Luc,  Collection  d’etudes  anciennes 
(Paris:  Les  Belles  Lettres,  1976,  paper)  vi  and  183  pp. 

Twelve  philological  studies  by  a  well-known  French  classicist  deal  with  specific  texts 
in  the  third  Gospel:  the  prologue  (1:1-4),  the  possibility  of  reading  dV  anoias  in  1:51b,  the 
“Gloria”  of  the  angels  in  2:14,  the  finding  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple  (2:41-52),  Mary  and 
Luke,  the  harvesters  on  the  Sabbath  in  6:1  [see  §§  20-120;  21-94],  the  lamp  and  the  eye 
(11:33-36),  the  unfaithful  steward  (16:1-13),  faith,  mustard  seed,  and  sycamore  (17:5-6), 
the  bread  and  the  cup  of  the  Last  Supper  (22:17-20),  the  formula  kai  egeneto,  and  the 
bread  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (11:3). 

E.  Delebecque  (ed.),  Evangile  de  Luc.  Texte  traduit  et  annote,  Collection  d’etudes 
anciennes  (Paris:  Les  Belles  Lettres,  1976,  paper)  xlii  and  308  pp.  Bibliography. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  of  Lk  is  described  as  a  learned  man,  certainly  a 
physician,  who,  though  he  may  have  known  Aramaic  and  Hebrew,  could  hardly  escape 
the  influence  of  Greek  culture  or  conceal  his  familiarity  with  Greek  classical  literature. 
The  main  part  of  the  introduction  analyzes  the  Greek  language  and  style  (especially  the 
Semitisms)  of  the  Gospel  and  lists  the  places  at  which  Delebecque  feels  it  necessary  to 
depart  from  the  25th  edition  of  the  Nestle-Aland  Novum  Testamentum  Graece  (1963). 
Then  the  new  French  translation  and  the  Greek  text  are  presented  on  facing  pages,  with 
brief  philological  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages. 
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M.  Dumais,  Le  langage  de  V evangelisation.  L’annonce  missionnaire  en  milieu  juif 
(Actes  13,  16-41),  Recherches  16  Theologie  (Montreal:  Bellarmin,  1976,  paper  $15; 
Tournai:  Desclee,  749  Bel.  fr).  iv  and  400  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-88502-2 13-0 
(Bellarmin),  2-7189-0066-0  (Desclee). 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  P.  Grelot  and  presented  to 
the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris  in  1974,  this  study  first  makes  observations  on  the 
structure  and  form  of  Paul’s  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia  and  then 
focuses  on  its  content  according  to  this  pattern:  the  repetition  of  Israel’s  credo  (13:17-22), 
the  light  of  the  Scriptures  (13:32-37),  and  the  light  of  the  event  of  Jesus  (13:23-31).  The 
second  part  explores  the  missionary  language  of  the  early  church  in  the  light  of  the 
philosophy  of  language  and  communication  developed  in  recent  times  by  thinkers  such 
as  M.  Heidegger,  H.-G.  Gadamer,  and  P.  Ricoeur.  Dumais,  who  is  now  professor  of 
NT  at  Saint  Paul’s  University  in  Ottawa,  stresses  the  midrashic  and  symbolic  nature  of 
the  language  in  the  discourse  and  observes  that  its  content  and  forms  of  expression  are 
well  adapted  to  its  Jewish  audience. 

J.  Dupont,  Pourquoi  des  paraboles ?  La  methode  parabolique  de  Jesus,  Lire  la  Bible  46 
(Paris:  Cerf,  1977,  paper  25  F)  120  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-0195-2. 

A  revised  version  of  a  series  of  conferences  given  in  1976,  this  volume  is  concerned 
with  the  content,  audience,  and  persuasive  power  of  Jesus’  parables.  The  first  chapter 
argues  that  the  parables  are  more  concerned  with  action  or  conduct  than  ideas,  while  the 
second  chapter  describes  the  parables  as  dialogues  designed  to  bring  about  change.  The 
final  chapter  focuses  on  the  appeal  to  the  audience’s  experience  and  to  Jesus’  experience 
in  the  parables.  Dupont  is  also  the  author  oi  Les  Beatitudes  (3  vols.;  1958,  1969,  1973). 

D.  L.  Edwards,  Jesus  for  Modern  Man.  An  Introduction  to  the  Gospels  in  Today’s 
English  Version  (London:  Fontana  Books,  1975,  paper  50p)  192  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  76-364432.  ISBN:  0-00-624000-3. 

Part  of  a  series  designed  to  introduce  various  sections  of  Today’s  English  Version 
(TEV),  this  volume  attempts  to  “say  simply  and  clearly  what  we  can  know  about  the 
historical  Jesus  and  what  we  can  begin  to  understand  about  his  teaching  and  achieve¬ 
ment.”  The  chapters  deal  with  modern  methods  for  examining  the  evidence  about  Jesus, 
the  early  Christian  understanding  of  Jesus  as  Lord,  the  theological  outlooks  of  the  four 
Gospels,  the  solid  results  of  the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus,  the  function  of  Christians 
as  “salt”  for  all  people,  Jesus’  teaching  on  God  and  humanity,  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
the  titles  applied  to  Jesus.  Volumes  on  the  individual  Gospels  are  also  planned  for  the 
series. 

W.  Egger,  Das  Programm  Jesu.  Ein  Arbeitsheft  zum  Lukas evangelium,  Gesprache  zur 
Bibel  1  (Klosterneuburg:  Osterreichisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1976,  paper  oS  36  or 
DM  5)  35  pp.  ISBN:  3-85378-003-2. 

After  providing  some  “tips”  for  reading  the  Bible  and  setting  down  rules  for  discussing 
it  in  groups,  the  author  treats  briefly  the  composition  and  theology  of  Lk.  1  he  main  part 
of  the  booklet  deals  with  specific  texts  in  the  Gospel:  Lk  4:14-21;  6:17-26;  7:36-50;  8:4-15; 
10:25-37;  11:1-13;  15:11-32;  19:1-10;  24:13-35;  2:1-20.  For  each  text  there  is  an  introduc¬ 
tion  relating  the  passage  to  everyday  life,  the  text  according  to  the  Einheitsubersetzung, 
explanations  of  difficult  terms,  questions  for  beginning  a  discussion  and  methods  of 
carrying  it  through,  and  a  list  of  parallel  texts.  Egger  is  also  the  author  of  Frohbotschaft 
und  Lehre  (1976). 

P.  A.  Elderenbosch,  Het  onderricht  van  de  Messias.  Aantekeningen  bij  het  Evangelie 
naar  Johannes  (The  Hague:  Boekencentrum,  1976,  paper  23  gld.)  168  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  90-239-0254-8. 

Convinced  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  can  be  understood  only  against  its  OT  background, 
the  author  presents  a  pericope-by-pericope  commentary  (based  on  his  own  Dutch  trans¬ 
lation)  in  which  he  draws  attention  to  the  Jewish  roots  of  various  features  in  Jn.  El¬ 
derenbosch  has  been  pastor  of  the  Bergkerk  in  Amersfoort  since  1953. 
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J.  Ernst,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Lukas,  Ubersetzt  und  erklart,  Regensburger  Neues 
Testament  (Regensburg:  Pustet,  1977,  DM  76)  728  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-7917-0476-1. 

In  the  light  of  the  many  developments  in  the  study  of  Lk  since  the  appearance  of  J. 
Schmid’s  commentary  (1st  ed.,  1940;  4th  ed.,  1960),  the  publisher  and  the  editor  of  the 
series  (O.  Kuss)  invited  the  author  to  prepare  an  entirely  new  contribution.  The  28-page 
introduction  treats  the  unique  literary  and  theological  features  of  the  Gospel,  the  literary 
sources  (Mk,  Q,  L),  the  author  (a  Gentile  Christian),  date  (between  A.D.  70  and  80)  and 
place  (a  Hellenistic-Christian  community),  and  the  relation  between  the  Lukan  and 
Johannine  traditions.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  presents  a  German  translation  and 
verse-by- verse  commentary  according  to  this  structure:  foreword  (1:1-4),  the  prehistory 
(1:5 — 2:52),  the  preparation  for  Jesus’  work  (3:1 — 4:13),  the  Galilean  activity  (4:14 — 
9:50),  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  (9:51 — 19:27),  and  Jesus’  work  in  Jerusalem 
(19:28 — 24:53).  Ernst,  who  contributed  Die  Briefe  an  die  Philipper,  an  Philemon,  an  die 
Kolosser,  an  die  Epheser  (1974)  to  the  series,  sees  Luke’s  Gospel  as  illustrating  how  the 
Christian  community  must  proclaim  anew  its  gospel  in  changing  historical  situations. 

C.  F.  Evans,  Parable  and  Dogma  (London:  Athlone,  1977,  paper  75p)  21  pp.  ISBN: 
0-485-14320-8. 

Delivered  as  the  Ethel  M.  Wood  Lecture  at  the  University  of  London  in  1976,  this 
study  explores  the  relation  between  parable  and  gospel  with  reference  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  parables  and  the  history  of  their  interpretation.  Evans,  who  is  professor 
of  NT  studies  at  King’s  College  in  London,  contrasts  the  language  of  parable  (“is  like”) 
with  that  of  theology  (“is”)  and  investigates  the  possibility  that  Jesus’  mission  was  at 
least  two-pronged  in  its  approach. 

F.  L.  Fisher,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Nashville,  TN:  Broadman,  1976)  154  pp. 
LCN:  75-8373.  ISBN:  0-8054-1355-3. 

Fisher,  who  is  also  the  author  of  Paul  and  His  Teachings  (1974),  maintains  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  meant  for  modern  Christians  as  well  as  for  Jesus’  immediate 
disciples  and  that  it  represents  an  unlimited  demand  for  absolute  obedience.  The  main 
part  of  the  book  is  an  exposition  of  Mt  5 — 7  as  a  series  of  “how-tos,”  i.e.  how  to  be  happy 
(5:3-10),  be  useful  (5:11-16),  be  righteous  (5:17-48),  be  religious  and  effective  in  prayer 
(6:1-18),  be  rich  (6:19-24),  be  serene  (6:25-34),  live  creatively  (7:1-12),  and  be  assured 
(7:13-29).  The  author  is  professor  of  NT  interpretation  at  Golden  Gate  Baptist  Seminary 
in  Mill  Valley,  CA. 

B.  Gerhardsson,  Die  Anfdnge  der  Evangelientradition,  ABCteam  Glauben  und  Den- 
ken  919  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus,  1977,  paper)  69  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3- 
7974-0062-4. 

In  this  volume  the  author  of  Memory  and  Manuscript  (1961;  2nd  ed.,  1964)  and 
Tradition  and  Transmission  in  Early  Christianity  (1964)  presents  in  German  his  views 
on  the  origin  and  transmission  of  the  Gospel  material.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  the 
transmission  of  traditions  in  Judaism,  tradition  in  primitive  Christianity,  Paul  as  a 
bearer  of  tradition,  and  the  prominence  of  the  person  of  Jesus  in  Christian  tradition. 
Gerhardsson,  who  is  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Uppsala,  concludes  that  the 
Gospels  on  the  whole  give  us  a  historically  credible  picture  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  is 
a  brief  foreword  by  K.  Haacker  and  O.  Michel. 

H.  L.  Goldschmidt  and  M.  Limbeck,  Heilvoller  Verrat?  Judas  im  Neuen  Testament 
(Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1976,  paper  DM  12.80)  101  pp.  ISBN:  3- 
460-31331-5. 

Two  studies  on  Judas  in  the  NT  prepared  for  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  episcopal 
academy  at  Aachen.  Writing  from  a  Jewish  viewpoint,  Goldschmidt  sees  the  NT  por¬ 
traits  of  Judas  as  mirroring  early  Christianity’s  hostile  picture  of  the  “perfidious  Jews.” 
Limbeck,  who  writes  from  a  Christian  perspective,  admits  the  note  of  anti-Jewish 
polemic  in  the  Judas-accounts  but  stresses  their  paraenetic  role  for  Christians.  Both 
authors  explore  the  sense  in  which  Judas’  betrayal  can  be  called  a  felix  culpa. 
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M.  Grant,  Jesus.  An  Historian’s  Review  of  the  Gospels  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1977,  $12.50)  vi  and  261  pp.,  3  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-70218. 
ISBN:  0-684-14889-7. 

Grant,  a  well-known  historian  of  antiquity  and  the  author  of  Saint  Paul  (1976),  aims 
to  distinguish  what  Jesus  did  and  said  from  the  later  additions  and  amendments  that 
have  become  incorporated  into  the  Gospel  records.  The  three  major  parts  of  the  book 
treat  the  central  place  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jesus’  life  and  activity,  the  various  ways 
of  describing  his  person  and  achievements,  and  the  failure  of  his  preaching  mission  and 
his  subsequent  death.  An  appendix  deals  with  attitudes  to  the  evidence  about  Jesus  in 
the  Gospels.  While  recognizing  the  problems  encountered  in  writing  a  life  of  Jesus,  the 
author  maintains  that  “his  public  life  can  to  a  considerable  extent  be  reconstructed.” 

H.  C.  Griffith,  An  Introduction  to  Bible  Principles .  A  Workbook  For  Individual  And 
Group  Study  using  The  Difficult  Sayings  of  Jesus  by  William  Neil  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1976,  paper  $1.25)  40  pp.  ISBN:  0-8028-1634-7. 

The  purpose  of  this  workbook  is  to  help  its  users  lay  hold  of  the  principle  or  principles 
involved  in  the  thirty-four  “difficult  sayings  of  Jesus”  examined  in  W.  Neil’s  recently 
published  book  [NTA  20,  p.  111].  The  main  part  of  the  booklet  consists  of  worksheets 
designed  to  aid  readers  to  reflect  on  how  their  understanding  of  the  sayings  has  been 
enriched  and  how  the  principles  can  be  put  into  practice. 

H.  W.  Hoehner,  Chronological  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  Contemporary  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Perspectives  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1977,  paper  $3.95)  176  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  76-30350. 

The  author  of  Herod  Antipas  (1972)  has  gathered  data  from  Scripture  and  extrabibli- 
cal  sources  to  support  his  conclusions  concerning  key  dates  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  The 
material  originally  appeared  in  a  series  of  six  articles  published  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra: 
date  of  birth  [§  18-426],  commencement  of  public  ministry  [§  18-804],  duration  of  the 
ministry  [§  19-57],  day  of  the  crucifixion  [§  19-501],  year  of  the  crucifixion  [§  19-502], 
and  Daniel’s  seventy  weeks  and  NT  chronology  [§  19-903].  Hoehner,  who  is  associate 
professor  of  NT  literature  and  exegesis  at  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  concludes  that 
Jesus  was  born  in  the  winter  of  5/4  B.C.,  began  his  ministry  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of 
A.D.  29,  and  was  active  for  three  and  a  half  years  before  his  death  on  Friday,  3  April 
A.D.  33. 

A.  Horton,  The  Child  Jesus  (New  York:  Dial  Press,  1975,  $15)  207  pp.  Illustrated. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-11922.  ISBN:  0-8037-5379-9. 

Concerned  with  what  has  been  believed  about  the  child  Jesus  throughout  the  ages,  the 
author  has  gathered  relevant  material  from  the  NT  infancy  narratives,  the  apocryphal 
Gospels,  and  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  major  topics  are  the  grandparents  of  Jesus, 
the  childhood  and  marriage  of  Mary,  the  home  of  Joseph,  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  first 
days  of  Jesus,  the  three  kings  and  the  presentation,  the  flight  from  Bethlehem,  the 
journey  to  the  Nile,  life  in  Egypt,  the  malevolent  acts  of  Jesus,  the  return  to  Nazareth, 
and  the  great-grandparents.  To  help  the  reader  to  see  how  points  in  the  text  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  many  color  and  black-and-white  photographs  included  in  the  book,  the 
numbers  of  the  illustrations  are  cited  in  the  text  margin  where  they  are  especially 
relevant. 

H.  K.  Hosier,  The  Caring  Jesus.  A  Woman’s  View  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (New  York: 
Hawthorn  Books,  1975,  paper  $3.95)  xvi  and  207  pp.  LCN:  74-33587.  ISBN:  0- 
8015-1084-8. 

The  author,  who  is  a  lecturer  and  writer  living  in  Salinas,  CA,  describes  Jesus  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  love  in  action,  the  one  who  always  accepted  the  challenge  of  grappling 
with  issues  that  shaped  the  destinies  of  individual  lives.  She  presents  her  reflections  on 
Jn  according  to  this  pattern:  manifestation  to  the  world  begins  (1:1  4:54),  public  minis¬ 

try  (5:1 — 12:50),  private  ministry  to  his  disciples  (13:1 — 17:26),  obedience  even  unto 
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death  (18:1 — 19:42),  and  victor  over  death  (20:1 — 21:25).  Jesus’  treatment  of  women  is  a 
matter  of  special  concern  in  the  presentation. 

M.  Hubaut,  La  parabole  des  vignerons  homicides,  Cahiers  de  la  Revue  Biblique  16 
(Paris:  Gabalda,  1976,  paper  135  F)  155  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  A.  Descamps  and  presented 
to  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain  in  1974,  this  study  begins  by  analyzing  the 
parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen  in  Mk  12: 1-1 1  in  the  light  of  the  traditional  themes  of 
early  Christianity  and  then  compares  it  with  the  versions  in  Mt  21:33-45  and  Lk  20:9-18. 
Hubaut  concludes  that  the  divergences  between  Mt  21:33-45  and  Mk  12:1-11  cannot  be 
ascribed  solely  to  Matthew’s  redactional  activity.  The  second  part  attempts  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  parable  by  considering  as  secondary  what  is 
perfectly  coherent  with  Christian  theology  and  difficult  to  attribute  to  Jesus.  The  origi¬ 
nal  form  of  the  parable  is  seen  as  Jesus’  effort  to  situate  his  impending  death  in  the 
context  of  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  prophets  in  the  course  of  salvation  history. 
Hubaut  has  presented  some  of  his  views  on  the  parable  in  a  recent  article  in  RevTheol 
Louv  [§  19-957]. 

India’s  Search  for  Reality  and  the  Relevance  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  Papers  from  a 
Conference  held  in  Pune  in  February  1974,  ed.  C.  Duraisingh  and  C.  Hargreaves  (Delhi: 
I.S.P.C.K.,  1975,  paper  Rs  15  or  $3.95)  iv  and  156  pp.,  2  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  75-907229. 

Papers  prepared  for  a  four-day  seminar  held  in  1974  at  the  Christa  Prema  Seva 
Ashram  in  Pune:  M.  A.  Amaladoss  on  an  Indian  reading  of  the  Gospel,  Sr.  Vandana  on 
the  passage  from  death  to  life,  C.  Duraisingh  on  the  Gospel  and  the  world  of  India 
today,  L.  Nereparampil  on  Jn  as  the  Gospel  of  decision  and  of  the  church,  G.  Soares 
Prabhu  on  the  man  born  blind  (9:1-41),  J.  Sahi  on  an  artist’s  look  at  the  Gospel  and  on 
the  Johannine  structure  of  image  sign  and  the  Buddhist- Hindu  mandala,  P.  B.  Santram 
on  the  Gospel’s  purpose  as  the  spread  of  the  good  news,  J.  P.  Sane  on  a  Johannine 
pattern  of  bhakti  in  the  thought  of  N.  V.  Tilak,  S.  K.  Patro  on  the  Gospel’s  relevance  to 
India,  P.  T.  Thomas  on  Jn  as  an  inspiration  for  the  life  of  an  Indian  ashram,  and  Sr. 
Ishapriya  on  the  psychology  of  Jesus  in  Jn.  There  are  also  seminar  reports  on  reflection 
and  symbolism  in  Jn,  Johannine  worship  and  patterns  of  prayer,  Johannine  secular 
involvement,  and  the  use  of  Jn  in  a  parish  or  other  Christian  group.  Summaries  of  the 
discussions  inspired  by  the  papers  and  three  appendixes  are  included. 

W.  Jacobs,  Jesus,  Emmaus  Books  (New  York:  Paulist,  1977,  paper  $1.45)  x  and  124 
pp.  LCN:  76-24439.  ISBN:  0-8091-1986-2. 

Intended  as  an  aid  to  meditating  upon  the  story  of  Jesus,  this  volume  presents  brief 
reflections  on  the  major  events  described  in  the  Gospels  (e.g.  Bethlehem,  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Last  Supper,  resurrection).  It  is  meant  to  be  read  with  a  good  recent  translation 
of  the  Bible  at  hand.  Jacobs  states  in  the  foreword  that  Jesus’  life  is  basically  a  short  and 
simple  story,  one  that  can  be  reduced  to  “Christ  was  promised  by  God,  Christ  came, 
Christ  lives.” 

F.  Kamphaus,  The  Gospels  for  Preachers  and  Teachers,  trans.  D.  Bourke  (London: 
Sheed  &  Ward,  1974,  <£8)  xii  and  386  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  SBN:  7220-7411-5. 

The  English  version  of  Von  der  Exegese  zur  Predigt  (1968),  which  was  a  revision  of  a 
doctoral  dissertation  accepted  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Munster.  The  au¬ 
thor  aims  to  work  out  as  clearly  as  possible  what  the  real  content  of  Scripture  is  in  its 
significance  for  preaching.  Attention  is  paid  to  hermeneutical  problems  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  a  subordinate  contribution  to  make  to  this  basic  aim.  The  three  major  sections 
deal  with  the  Easter  stories  (the  empty- tomb  and  manifestation  accounts),  miracle 
stories  (healing  of  the  paralytic,  stilling  of  the  storm,  miraculous  feeding),  and  the 
infancy  narratives.  In  each  of  these  sections  the  exegetical  investigation  is  followed  by 
a  homiletic  one.  The  final  section  explores  the  bearing  of  the  new  approach  to  the  study 
of  the  Gospels  on  our  concept  of  preaching.  Kamphaus  now  lectures  on  pastoral  theol¬ 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Munster. 
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H.  C.  Kee,  Community  of  the  New  Age.  Studies  in  Mark’s  Gospel  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1977,  $13.95)  xiv  and  225  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-49484.  ISBN:  0- 
664-20770-7. 

This  volume  employs  a  “social-cultural-historical  method”  in  the  effort  to  determine 
Mark’s  aim  and  the  dynamic  factors  shaping  the  segment  of  primitive  Christianity  that 
produced  the  document.  The  chapters  deal  with  problems  of  method  in  the  study  of  Mk, 
its  literary  antecedents,  style  and  structure,  social  and  cultural  setting,  community  and 
Christology,  and  eschatology  and  ethics.  The  author  draws  his  sociological  models  from 
studies  of  so-called  third  world  millennial  sects  and  his  historical  models  from  Jewish 
sectarian  movements  of  the  2nd  and  1st  centuries  B.C.  Kee,  who  is  also  the  author  of 
Jesus  in  History  (1970),  concludes  that  Mk  was  produced  by  an  apocalyptic  community 
in  southern  Syria  just  prior  to  A.D.  70,  that  it  shaped  the  Jesus  tradition  to  demonstrate 
that  his  life  and  death  were  part  Pf  God’s  plan  foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  it 
served  as  a  challenge  and  guidebook  for  the  community  whose  members  travelled  as 
itinerant  charismatics  carrying  forward  the  tasks  of  preaching  and  healing  inaugurated 
by  Jesus. 

F.  H.  Klooster,  Quests  for  the  Historical  Jesus ,  Baker  Biblical  Monograph  (Grand 
Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  paper  $3.95)  88  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-51083.  ISBN:  0- 
8010-5378-1. 

The  material  in  this  book  was  first  published  as  a  two-part  article  in  Presbyterion 
[§§  20-53,  745].  Klooster,  who  is  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  Calvin  Theological 
Seminary  in  Grand  Rapids,  studies  the  “old  quest”  of  H.  S.  Reimarus  and  D.  F.  Strauss, 
the  “no  quest”  of  K.  Barth  and  R.  Bultmann,  the  “new  quest”  of  E.  Kasemann  and 
others,  and  the  “now  quest”  of  W.  Pannenberg.  The  author  concludes  that  the  En¬ 
lightenment  perspective  permeates  all  the  positions  surveyed  in  varying  degrees  and  that 
the  quests  reflect  “man’s  autonomous  attempts  to  create  another  faith  and  another 
avenue  of  certainty.” 

R.  Kysar,  John,  the  Maverick  Gospel  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1976,  paper  $4.95)  viii  and 
119  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-12393.  ISBN:  0-8042-0302-4. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  an  introduction  for  the  beginning  student  of  the  NT  to  the 
thought  and  symbolism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  understood  in  contemporary  NT  schol¬ 
arship.  After  observations  on  matters  of  introduction  (relation  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
purpose,  destination,  etc.),  there  are  chapters  on  Johannine  Christology  (“the  Father’s 
Son”),  dualism  (“two  different  worlds”),  concepts  of  faith  (“seeing  is  believing”),  and 
eschatology  (“eternity  is  now”).  Kysar,  who  is  also  the  author  of  The  Fourth  Evangelist 
and  His  Gospel  (1975),  concludes  that  John  strikes  out  in  a  drastically  different  direction 
from  that  of  the  other  NT  writings  (“a  maverick  Gospel”)  but  nevertheless  touches  on 
some  universal  religious  questions  (“a  universal  Gospel”). 

P.  Lamarche,  Revelation  de  Dieu  chez  Marc,  Le  Point  Theologique  20  (Paris: 
Beauchesne,  1976,  paper  27  F)  159  pp.  Bibliography. 

After  an  introductory  essay  on  the  characteristics  of  Mk,  this  volume  presents  revised 
versions  of  six  previously  published  articles  and  one  unpublished  study:  the  beginning  of 
the  gospel  in  1:1  [§  15-867],  the  healing  of  Peter’s  mother-in-law  in  1:29-31  [§  10-117], 
the  stilling  of  the  storm  in  4:35-41  (1969),  the  Gerasene  demoniac  in  5:1-20  [§  13-569], 
the  trial  and  mockery  of  Jesus  in  14:53-67  (1966),  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  veil  of  the 
Temple  in  15:38  [§  19-118],  and  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ  in  16:1-20.  Lamarche 
teaches  on  the  Jesuit  theological  faculty  at  Centre  Sevres  in  Paris. 

P.  Lapide,  1st  das  nicht  Josephs  Sohn?  Jesus  im  heutigen  Judentum  (Munich:  Kosel, 
1976,  paper  DM  19.80;  Stuttgart:  Calwer)  167  pp.  ISBN:  3-466-20080-6  (Kosel), 
3-7668-0513-4  (Calwer). 

This  book  presents  three  essays  on  the  new  interest  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  among  Jews 
today.  The  chapter  on  Jesus  in  Hebrew  literature  brings  together  key  passages  from 
novels,  poems,  and  studies  by  Israeli  writers,  while  the  section  on  Jesus  in  Israeli 
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education  gathers  passages  from  textbooks  used  in  schools  today.  The  final  part  docu¬ 
ments  the  views  of  more  than  forty  rabbis  through  the  centuries  on  Jesus.  Lapide  is  also 
the  author  of  Der  Rabbi  von  Nazareth  (1974).  There  is  a  brief  foreword  by  F.  Mussner. 

C.  H.  Lindijer,  Handelingen  van  de  Apostelen  I,  De  Prediking  van  het  Nieuwe  Testa¬ 
ment  (Nijkerk:  Callenbach,  1975,  59.50  gld.)  343  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-266- 
0782-2. 

This  volume  is  part  of  a  series  of  theological  commentaries  in  Dutch  on  the  various 
books  of  the  NT  under  the  editorship  of  A.  F.  J.  Klijn.  After  a  general  introduction 
dealing  with  authorship,  composition,  etc.,  the  author  traces  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  by  means  of  a  section-by-section  exposition  of  the  text. 
Introductory  remarks  on  each  section  in  Acts  1 — 12,  the  text  in  Dutch  translation,  and  a 
verse-by- verse  commentary  are  provided.  Lindijer  is  preparing  a  similar  commentary  on 
Acts  13 — 28  for  the  same  series. 

B.  Maggioni,  II  racconto  di  Marco,  Come  leggere  il  Vangelo  (Assisi:  Cittadella  Edi- 
trice,  1975,  paper  3,000  L)  219  pp. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  observes  that  Mark  is  primarily  interested  in  the 
identity  of  Jesus  and  the  identity  of  the  disciple  and  in  how  the  way  of  Jesus  and  the  way 
of  the  disciple  come  together.  The  main  part  of  the  book  presents  an  Italian  translation 
of  Mk  and  a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of  the  text. 

T.  W.  Manson,  The  Servant-Messiah.  A  Study  of  the  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus  (Grand 
Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  paper  $2.95)  viii  and  104  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010-6012-5. 

First  published  in  1953,  this  study  sets  forth  the  principles  and  practice  of  Jesus’ 
ministry  against  the  background  of  Jewish  messianic  hope  and  the  career  of  John  the 
Baptist.  It  then  attempts  to  show  how  Jesus’  death,  far  from  interrupting  his  ministry, 
crowned  it  and,  together  with  the  resurrection,  guaranteed  its  continuation  on  a 
world- wide  scale.  Manson,  who  was  professor  of  biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  at  the 
University  of  Manchester  prior  to  his  death  in  1958,  maintained  that  Jesus  understood 
the  Son  of  Man  in  terms  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  deutero-Isaiah.  F.  F.  Bruce  has 
prepared  a  brief  foreword  for  this  edition. 

L.  Marin,  Semiotik  der  Passionsgeschichte.  Die  Zeichensprache  der  Ortsangaben  und 
Personennamen,  trans.  S.  Virgils,  Beitrage  zur  evangelischen  Theologie  70  (Munich: 
Kaiser,  1976,  paper  DM  32)  viii  and  202  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-45 9-0 1007-X. 

The  German  version  of  Semiotique  de  la  Passion  (1971).  The  first  part  studies  the 
place  names  in  the  Gospel  passion  narratives  and  shows  how  they  are  neutralized  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative  and  transformed  into  common  nouns  that  are  invested  with  new 
meaning  related  to  the  functions  of  individual  characters.  The  second  part  concentrates 
on  the  role  of  Judas  the  traitor  who  is  a  non-necessary  element  in  the  story  but  one  who 
effects  transformations.  The  process  of  transformation  is  described  with  reference  to  the 
temptation  narratives,  the  anointing  at  Bethany,  and  the  Last  Supper.  E.  Giittgemanns 
has  provided  an  appendix  designed  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  book. 

A.  McBride,  The  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  C ommentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(New  York:  Hawthorn  Books,  1975,  paper  $2.95)  x  and  145  pp.  LCN:  75-217.  ISBN: 
0-8015-3098-9. 

The  23-page  introduction  discusses  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  church,  Luke’s  aims  in 
writing  Acts,  and  some  significant  aspects  of  religious  experience  found  in  the  accounts 
in  Acts.  The  main  part  of  the  book  is  a  nontechnical  commentary  in  which  “every 
attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the  material  as  a  flowing  story  and  continuous  narra¬ 
tive.”  McBride,  who  is  director  of  the  National  Forum  of  Religious  Educators  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC,  is  especially  interested  in  showing  how  Acts  challenges  today’s  Christians  to 
nurture  a  culture  where  the  Spriit  of  God  is  a  ready,  available,  and  powerful  presence 
for  everyone. 
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J.  McHugh,  La  mere  de  Jesus  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,  trans.  J.  Winandy,  Lectio 
Divina  90  (Paris:  Cerf,  1977,  paper  99  F)  493  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-01081-2. 

The  French  version  of  The  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament  [NTA  20,  p.  238]. 
Several  detached  notes  summarizing  scholarly  articles  published  in  French  and  the 
bibliography  have  been  omitted  in  this  edition. 

D.  Mollat,  Saint  Jean.  Maitre  spirituel,  Bibliotheque  de  Spirituality  10  (Paris: 
Beauchesne,  1976,  paper  39  F)  175  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  revised  and  expanded  version  of  the  article  “Jean  l’Evangeliste”  published  in  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Spiritualise,  vol.  8,  cols.  192-247.  Mollat,  who  taught  for  many  years  at  the 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome,  says  that  John’s  message  can  be  summarized  with  the 
words  “God  is  love”  (1  Jn  4:8,  16).  After  introductory  remarks  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
author  treats  the  notion  of  divine  initiative  under  these  headings:  an  experience  of 
salvation,  the  nature  of  salvation,  Jesus  as  revealer  of  the  Father,  the  sending  of  the 
Spirit,  the  gift  of  divine  sonship  and  of  liberty,  and  revelation  as  deed  of  love.  Then  the 
human  response  is  treated  with  reference  to  discipleship,  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual 
senses,  believing,  knowing,  loving,  abiding,  praying,  and  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  Finally, 
the  Johannine  epistles  are  studied  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  crisis  of  the  churches  in 
Asia,  the  notion  of  spiritual  discernment,  and  their  doctrinal  and  spiritual  synthesis. 


L.  Monloubou,  La  priere  selon  saint  Luc.  Recherche  d’une  structure,  Lectio  Divina  89 
(Paris:  Cerf,  1976,  paper  57  F)  247  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-204-01045-6. 

Intended  as  a  global  presentation  of  the  Lukan  doctrine  of  prayer,  this  study  first 
examines  the  instances  of  prayer  in  Lk-Acts:  historical  setting,  the  churches  in  Acts  at 
prayer,  Jesus  at  prayer,  and  Jesus’  teachings  on  prayer.  Then  an  investigation  of  the 
Lukan  vocabulary  of  prayer  focuses  on  its  contemplative  orientation,  petition,  seeking, 
the  role  of  the  Spirit,  praise,  and  liturgical  prayer.  The  final  part,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  structure  of  Lukan  prayer,  explores  the  relations  between  event  and  word  in 
prayer  and  analyzes  the  Magnificat  (Lk  1:46-55)  as  a  typical  Lukan  prayer.  Monloubou  is 
professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  the  Institut  catholique  de  Toulouse. 

G.  O’Collins,  S.  J.,  The  Calvary  Christ  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1977,  paper  $4.95) 
xii  and  124  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-54973.  ISBN:  0-664-24801-2. 

Described  as  “a  personal  essay  on  Jesus’  death,”  this  book  begins  by  considering  the 
violent  deaths  of  other  committed  men  and  women  and  how  they  differ  from  the  cru¬ 
cifixion  of  Jesus.  From  there  it  turns  to  the  story  of  Jesus’  death  according  to  Mk  14 — 15 
and  concentrates  on  the  road  to  the  crucifixion,  the  agents  of  his  execution,  and  the 
results  (immediate  and  universal)  of  his  death.  Throughout  the  study,  O’Collins,  who 
now  teaches  at  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome,  looks  for  ways  of  reflecting  on  the 
crucifixion  that  can  let  it  speak  to  us  again  with  new  power. 

B.  Orchard,  O.S.B.,  Matthew,  Luke  &  Mark,  Griesbach  Solution  to  the  Synoptic 
Question  1  (Manchester:  Koinonia  Press,  1976,  paper  $4.95)  viii  and  168  pp.,  3  charts. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  volume  aims  to  establish  a  new,  positive,  and  credible  theory  of  Synoptic  Gospel 
relationships — the  modern  Griesbach  theory  according  to  which  Mk  harmonizes  and  sits 
in  judgment  on  Lk’s  re-presentation  of  Mt.  The  first  part  restates  the  problem  in  the 
light  of  first  principles  and  takes  note  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  past  scholarship, 
while  the  second  part  compares  Lk  with  Mt  and  explains  the  mechanics  of  Luke’s 
process  of  first  unscrambling  Mt  and  then  putting  it  together  again  in  a  somewhat 
different  pattern.  The  third  part  relates  Mk  to  this  newly  discovered  nexus  between  Lk 
and  Mt,  and  a  final  chapter  suggests  that  this  nexus  provides  the  reason  why  there  are 
just  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  Charts  illustrating  the  sequence  of  Synoptic  pericopes  are 
included.  The  book  is  distributed  in  the  USA  by  Liturgical  Press  of  Collegeville,  MN.  A 
second  volume  will  consist  of  a  new  Greek  synopsis  worked  out  on  Griesbachian  princi¬ 
ples,  and  a  third  volume  will  set  out  in  some  detail  the  theory  of  Synoptic  origins 
suggested  by  the  new  presentation  of  the  literary  evidence. 
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N.  Perrin,  The  Resurrection  According  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1977,  paper  $2.95)  x  and  85  pp.  LCN:  76-47913.  ISBN:  0-8006-1248-5. 

This  book  is  concerned  with  what  the  writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  trying  to 
say  in  their  respective  resurrection  narratives.  After  observations  on  approaching  these 
texts,  there  are  chapters  on  Mk  15:40 — 16:8;  Mt  27:55 — 28:20;  and  Lk  23:49 — 24:53  in 
which  each  account  is  related  to  the  general  theology  of  its  Evangelist.  Perrin,  who  was 
professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Chicago  prior  to  his  death  in  late  1976,  concludes 
that  (1)  Mark  attempted  to  convince  his  readers  that  they  could  experience  the  ultimacy 
of  God  in  the  concreteness  of  their  everyday  existence,  (2)  Matthew  wanted  to  show  his 
readers  that  the  risen  Lord  sustains  those  aboard  the  eternal  ship  of  the  church,  and  (3) 
Luke  tried  to  indicate  how  Jesus  lived  out  the  life  of  the  first  Christian  in  the  world  and 
that  his  spirit  now  empowers  those  who  follow  him  to  imitate  his  life. 

J.  B.  Phillips,  Peter’s  Portrait  of  Jesus.  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the 
Letters  of  Peter  (London — Glasgow — Cleveland:  Collins  &  World,  1976,  <£2.95  or  $7.95) 
185  pp.,  8  plates,  map.  ISBN:  0-00-215628-8. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  states  that  Mark  gathered  much  of  his  material  from 
stories  that  Peter  told  and  so  Mark  can  be  said  to  have  used  an  eyewitness’s  account.  He 
views  1  Peter  as  written  by  the  apostle  a  year  or  so  before  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  but 
says  that  Peter  certainly  did  not  write  much  of  2  Peter  at  all.  The  main  part  of  the 
volume  consists  of  a  pericope-by-pericope  presentation  of  the  author’s  translation  of  and 
commentary  on  the  three  documents.  Color  photographs  by  A.  Duncan  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  volume.  Phillips,  who  has  been  canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  since  1964, 
is  the  author  of  The  New  Testament  in  Modern  English  (rev.  ed.,  1972). 

E.  Rasco,  S.J.,  La  Teologia  de  Lucas:  Origen,  Desarrollo,  Orientaciones,  Analecta 
Gregoriana  201  (Rome:  Gregorian  University,  1976,  paper  7,000  L)  xl  and  195  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  is  a  92 -page  review  of  scholarship  on  Lukan  theology  that  traces  its 
emergence  as  an  area  of  study,  its  evolution,  and  its  present  state.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  H.  Conzelmann’s  Die  Mitte  der  Zeit  (1954).  The  second  part  presents  some  basic 
orientations  for  reading  Lk-Acts:  the  problem  of  tradition  and  redaction,  structure  and 
theology,  the  portrayal  of  Jesus,  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Spirit  and  the  church,  and 
Luke  and  Paul.  Rasco,  who  teaches  at  the  Gregorian  University,  sees  Luke  as  a  privi¬ 
leged  means  of  access  to  both  Jesus  and  Paul  and  as  deserving  serious  consideration  as  a 
theologian.  He  presented  some  of  his  views  on  Lk-Acts  in  a  recent  article  in  Gre- 
gorianum  [§  20-113]. 

S.  Sabugal,  O.S.A.,  La  curacion  del  ciego  de  nacimiento  (Jn  9,  1-41).  Analisis 
exegetico  y  teologico,  Biblioteca  Escuela  Biblica  2  (Madrid:  Biblia  y  Fe,  1977,  paper) 
140  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-400-2342-1. 

The  first  part  locates  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  man  born  blind  in  its  literary 
context  within  Jn  7:1 — 11:54  and  in  its  cultic-messianic  context  within  Jewish  religious 
history.  The  second  part  presents  an  exegesis  of  the  sign  (9:1-7)  and  its  interpretation 
(9:8-41)  and  then  focuses  on  some  fundamental  theological  ideas  in  the  passage:  mes¬ 
sianic  sign,  work  of  God,  judgment  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  Christological  pedagogy. 
The  third  part  explores  the  present-day  relevance  of  the  passage  with  special  attention  to 
the  blindness  of  unbelief  and  the  light  of  faith  in  Christ.  Sabugal  is  also  the  author  of 
Christos.  Investigacion  exegetica  sobre  la  cristologia  joannea  (1972). 

A.  Salas,  O.S.A.,  La  infancia  de  Jesus  (Mt  1-2).  i historia  o  teologia?,  Biblioteca 
Escuela  Biblica  1  (Madrid:  Biblia  y  Fe,  1976,  paper)  250  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
84-400-1528-3. 

The  first  part  investigates  Matthew’s  account  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus  in  the 
light  of  historical  criticism,  comparative  religion,  and  form  criticism,  while  the  second 
part  is  a  redaction-critical  analysis  of  Mt  1 — 2  with  special  attention  to  its  place  in  the 
theology  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole.  The  third  part  is  a  33-page  synthesis  in  which  each 
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pericope  in  the  Matthean  infancy  narrative  is  explained  in  the  light  of  the  material  in  the 
first  two  parts.  Salas,  who  is  also  the  author  of  La  Biblia  ante  el  “ mas  alia”  (1973), 
concludes  that  Matthew  discovered  in  the  scenes  of  the  infancy  a  series  of  data,  which ’ 
when  interpreted  with  the  criteria  of  faith,  argued  for  a  Christological  focus  whose 
ecclesiology  was  situated  in  an  eschatological  framework. 

H.  Schlier,  Das  Ostergeheimnis,  Kriterien  41  (Einsiedeln:  Johannes,  1976,  paper  DM 
11)  76  pp.  ISBN:  3-265-10181-9. 

This  volume  presents  brief  reflective  essays  on  three  aspects  of  the  Easter  event:  the 
meaning  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  Holy  Saturday  or  the  absent  Lord,  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  author’s  Die  Markuspassion  (1974)  appeared  in  the  same 
series. 

F.  Schnider,  Jesus  der  Prophet,  Orbis  Biblicus  et  Orientalis  2  (Fribourg:  Univer- 
sitatsverlag,  1973,  paper  42  Sw.  fr.;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht)  298  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7278-0102-6. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  F.  Mussner  and  presented  to 
the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Regensburg  in  1973,  this  study  begins  with  observa¬ 
tions  on  prophets  in  the  world  of  the  NT  and  in  the  NT  itself  and  then  explores  the 
significance  of  the  prophetic  Gattungen  for  understanding  Jesus’  words  and  deeds.  The 
main  part  of  the  book  analyzes  those  texts  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Jn  that  have  to  do 
with  the  prophetic  character  of  Jesus.  Finally,  there  are  chapters  on  the  Christological 
context  of  the  NT  prophet-Christology  (with  special  reference  to  Deut  18:15)  and  on  its 
development  in  the  Jewish-Christian  sources  of  the  Pseudo-Clementines.  Schnider  chal¬ 
lenges  the  notion  that  there  was  ever  a  stage  in  the  self-description  or  description  of  Jesus 
when  the  image  of  prophet  alone  was  deemed  adequate  to  identify  him. 

G.  Segalla,  Gesu.  Pane  del  cielo  per  la  vita  del  mondo.  Cristologia  ed  eucaristia  in 
Giovanni,  Conoscere  il  Vangelo  6  (Padua:  Messaggero,  1976,  paper  2,000  L)  174  pp. 
Bibliography. 

After  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Jn  6,  this  study  deals  with  the  passage’s  tradition 
history  and  theological-literary  background.  Then  it  explores  the  relation  between 
Christology  and  Eucharist  in  Jn  6  and  elsewhere  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (2:1-11;  15:1-8; 
17:1-26;  19:34)  and  shows  how  the  Eucharist  in  Jn  is  the  synthesis  of  the  time  of 
salvation.  A  chapter  on  the  present-day  relevance  of  this  teaching  concludes  the  volume. 
Segalla’s  doctoral  dissertation  was  recently  published  under  the  title  Volonta  di  Dio  e 
deWuomo  in  Giovanni  (1974). 

D.  Smith,  The  Days  of  His  Flesh.  The  Earthly  Life  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  Twin  Brooks  Series  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1976,  paper  $8.95)  1  and  549  pp. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010-8089-4. 

Reprint  of  a  life  of  Christ  first  published  in  1905.  After  a  35-page  introduction  aimed 
at  vindicating  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel  records  as  documents  that  present  Jesus  as  he 
actually  lived  among  people,  the  author  seeks  to  interpret  what  the  Evangelists  have 
written  in  order  to  justify  the  church’s  faith  in  him  as  Lord  from  heaven.  In  a  brief 
foreword,  P.  L.  Maier  calls  attention  to  the  abiding  historical  and  theological  merits  of 
the  study.  Wherever  recently  discovered  archaeological  or  historical  evidence  directly 
contradicts  a  conclusion  in  the  book,  this  has  been  noted  in  the  text  or  footnotes. 

K.  A.  Speidel,  Das  Urteil  des  Pilatus.  Bilderund  Berichte  zur  Passion  Jesu  (Stuttgart: 
Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1976,  DM  29.80)  176  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-460-31281-5. 

Intended  for  a  general  audience,  this  volume  attempts  to  place  the  NT  accounts  of 
Jesus’  passion  and  death  in  their  historical  setting.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
political  and  legal  situation,  the  accusations  against  Jesus,  the  trial  before  Pilate,  the 
punishment,  and  the  tomb  of  Jesus.  Passages  from  Josephus  and  other  ancient  authors 
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as  well  as  recent  archaeological  discoveries  are  cited  to  illustrate  the  places  and  events 
from  Jesus’  entrance  into  Jerusalem  until  his  burial.  Black-and-white  photographs  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  text. 

A.  Taubl,  Gleichnisse  Jesu.  Ein  theologischer  Kurs  im  Medienverbund,  Projekte  zur 
theologischen  Erwachsenenbildung  5  (Mainz:  Griinewald,  1977,  paper  DM  19.80)  176 
pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-7867-0611-5. 

This  volume  presents  information  and  suggestions  for  developing  a  multimedia  course 
on  the  parables  of  Jesus  for  religious  education  classes  and  other  interested  groups.  The 
first  part  provides  background  material  for  carrying  out  the  project,  while  the  second 
part  focuses  on  the  five  major  units  in  the  course:  the  nature  of  parables,  parables  and 
their  tradition,  the  elements  of  a  parable,  the  significance  of  the  parables  for  our  lives, 
and  the  ways  of  dealing  with  the  images  in  the  parables.  The  third  part  consists  of 
excursuses  on  methodological-didactic  questions  connected  with  the  parables,  the  notion 
of  basileia  theou  (by  A.  Konig),  biblical  parables  and  modern  film  shorts  (N.  Scholl),  and 
the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  in  Mt  18:10-14/Lk  15:1-7  (M.  Machanek  and  F.  Fieder- 
lein). 

W.  Thissen,  Erzahlung  der  Befreiung.  Eine  exegetische  Untersuchung  zu  Mk  2, 
1 — 3,6,  Forschung  zur  Bibel  21  (Wurzburg:  Echter  Verlag,  1976,  paper  DM  39)  420  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-429-00503-5. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  W.  Thiising  and  presented 
to  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Munster  in  1974,  this  study  is  especially  concerned 
with  interpreting  Mk  2:1 — 3:6  as  a  literary  unity.  Under  the  heading  “development  and 
theology  of  the  pre-Markan  text,”  the  author  deals  with  the  Markan  redactional  con¬ 
tribution  to  each  pericope,  the  pre-Markan  collection  and  its  theology,  the  history  of  the 
literary  tradition,  and  the  relation  between  the  pre-Markan  text  and  the  earthly  Jesus. 
Then  under  “the  pre-Markan  collection  in  the  framework  of  the  redaction  and  theology 
of  Mk,”  he  treats  the  place  of  2:1 — 3:6  within  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  the  passage  as  the 
story  of  liberation,  and  the  gospel  of  liberation  and  the  present  Lord.  Thissen  concludes 
that  in  this  passage  Jesus  is  portrayed  as  liberator  not  only  in  the  past  but  also  in  the 
present. 

J.  T.  Townsend,  A  Liturgical  Interpretation  Of  Our  Lord’s  Passion  in  Narrative  Form, 
Israel  Study  Group — Occasional  papers  1  (New  York:  National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews,  1977,  paper)  v  and  34  pp.  Indexed. 

Recognizing  that  the  public  reading  of  the  NT  passion  narratives  can  perpetuate 
distorted  views  of  our  Jewish  neighbors,  the  author  presents  a  new  liturgical  version  of 
the  passion  based  largely  on  Mt  26 — 27  and  Mk  14 — 15  but  incorporating  additional 
material  from  Lk  22 — 23  and  Jn  18 — 19.  Special  care  has  been  exercised  with  passages 
that  relate  directly  to  Jewish  participation  in  the  passion.  Twenty-four  pages  of  the 
booklet  are  devoted  to  notes  that  situate  the  new  passion  narrative  in  the  context  of 
modern  biblical  scholarship.  Townsend  is  professor  of  NT,  Judaism,  and  biblical  lan¬ 
guages  at  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  MA. 

T.  Weiss-Rosmarin  (ed.),  Jewish  Expressions  on  Jesus.  An  Anthology  (New  York: 
Ktav,  1977,  paper  $17.50)  xx  and  421  pp.  LCN:  76-45387.  ISBN:  0-87068-470-1. 

This  collection  of  thirteen  essays  by  modern  Jewish  scholars  is  focused  on  the  redis¬ 
covery  of  the  historical  Jesus,  with  particular  emphasis  on  his  trial  and  death:  J.  Z. 
Lauterbach  on  Jesus  in  the  Talmud  (1973),  S.  Sandmel  on  the  historical  Jesus  (1957),  S. 
Zeitlin  on  the  career  of  Jesus  (1962)  and  on  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  (1962),  J.  Klausner  on 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  (1943),  H.  J.  Schoeps  on  the  messiahship  of  Jesus  (1963),  B.  Z. 
Bokser  on  Jesus  as  Jew  or  Christian  (1967),  M.  Buber  on  two  types  of  faith  (1961),  J. 
Isaac  on  the  crime  of  deicide  (1971),  H.  Cohn  on  the  crucifixion  (1971),  A.  H.  Silver  on 
rejecting  treasures  (1956),  W.  Kaufmann  on  Jesus  vis-a-vis  Paul,  Luther,  and 
Schweitzer  (1961),  and  F.  Rosenzweig  on  his  correspondence  with  E.  Rosenstock- 
Huessy  on  Christianity  and  Judaism  (1969).  The  editor  has  provided  an  eleven-page 
introduction. 
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F.  Altermath,  Du  corps  psychique  au  corps  spirituel.  Interpretation  de  1  Cor.  15, 
35-49  par  les  auteurs  chretiens  des  quatre  premiers  siecles,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der 
biblischen  Exegese  18  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1977,  DM  68)  xii  and  285  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16-138692-2. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  P.-H.  Menoud  and  W. 
Rordorf  and  presented  to  the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Neuchatel,  this 
investigation  of  the  early  history  of  1  Cor  15:35-49  is  concerned  with  the  exegetical 
methods  used  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  influenced 
by  their  historical,  ecclesiastical,  and  philosophical  situations.  The  first  part  is  a  brief 
historical-critical  analysis  of  the  biblical  passage  aimed  at  identifying  the  difficulties  that 
would  occupy  the  patristic  writers..  The  second  part  presents  the  history  of  interpretation 
from  the  2nd  century  up  to  Augustine,  with  special  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  the 
patristic  authors  approached  the  text  and  the  role  that  the  text  played  in  their  theology. 
Altermath  places  emphasis  on  the  debate  about  the  relation  between  psychic  (psychikon ) 
and  spiritual  (pneumatikon)  bodies. 


W.  Barclay,  The  Letter  to  the  Romans.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Interpre¬ 
tation,  Daily  Study  Bible  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1975,  cloth  $6.25,  paper 
$3.45)  xiv  and  224  pp.  LCN:  75-26523.  ISBN:  0-664-2 1307-3  (cloth),  0-664-24107-7 
(paper). 

After  a  five-page  general  introduction  to  the  letters  of  Paul  (repeated  in  all  the  volumes 
on  the  Pauline  epistles),  the  author  describes  Romans  as  “the  nearest  approach  to  a 
systematic  exposition  of  Paul’s  own  theological  position,  independent  of  any  immediate 
set  of  circumstances.”  The  letter  is  viewed  as  having  four  major  parts:  the  problem  of 
righteousness  (1 — 8),  the  problem  of  the  Jews  (9 — 11),  practical  questions  of  life  and 
living  (12 — 15),  and  a  letter  of  introduction  and  greetings  (16).  Barclay’s  translation  is 
accompanied  by  his  pericope-by-pericope  exposition.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1955. 


W.  Barclay,  The  Letters  to  the  Corinthians.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and 
Interpretation,  Daily  Study  Bible  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1975,  cloth 
$6.25,  paper  $3.45)  xvi  and  270  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-26563.  ISBN:  0- 
664-21308-1  (cloth),  0-664-24108-5  (paper). 

Barclay  observes  that  Paul  wrote  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians  to  bolster  their  resis¬ 
tance  to  sin  and  corruption  and  to  chide  and  counsel  them  on  the  contentions  that 
divided  them.  He  states:  “In  this  hotbed  of  vice,  in  the  most  unlikely  place  in  all  the 
Greek  world,  some  of  Paul’s  greatest  work  was  done,  and  some  of  the  mightiest 
triumphs  of  Christianity  were  won.”  The  main  part  of  the  volume  presents  B’s  transla¬ 
tion  and  passage-by-passage  exposition  with  special  stress  on  how  what  Paul  said  to  the 
Corinthians  helps  us  who  live  in  the  midst  of  20th-century  temptations.  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  1954. 


W.  Barclay,  The  Letters  to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians.  Translated  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Interpretation,  Daily  Study  Bible  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1976, 
cloth  $6.25,  paper  $3.45)  xvi  and  187  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-22672.  ISBN:  0- 
664-2 1309-X  (cloth),  0-664-24109-3  (paper). 

The  theme  of  Galatians  is  described  as  “the  glory  of  the  grace  of  God  and  the  necessity 
of  realizing  that  we  can  never  save  ourselves,”  while  that  of  Ephesians  (actually  a 
circular  letter)  is  “the  realization  of  the  disunity  in  the  universe  and  the  conviction  that  it 
can  become  unity  only  when  everything  is  united  in  Christ.”  The  main  part  of  the 
volume  provides  a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of  the  text  along  with  the  author’s 
own  translation.  The  part  on  Galatians  originally  appeared  in  1954  and  that  on  Ephe¬ 
sians  in  1956. 
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W.  Barclay,  The  Letters  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians.  Translated 
with  an  Introduction  and  Interpretation,  Daily  Study  Bible  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1975,  cloth  $6.25,  paper  $3.45)  xvi  and  221  pp.  LCN:  75-26525.  ISBN: 
0-664-21310-3  (cloth),  0-664-24110-7  (paper). 

Here,  as  in  the  other  volumes  in  the  series,  is  the  author’s  own  translation  and 
exposition  of  the  text.  Philippians  is  said  to  be  concerned  with  the  real  identification  of 
Jesus  with  both  God  and  humanity,  while  Colossians  is  viewed  as  combatting  heretical 
gnostic  teachings  by  declaring  that  God  created  the  world  and  Jesus  Christ  was  his 
instrument  in  creation.  The  two  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  show  the  apostle  dealing 
with  day-to-day  problems  of  a  strategic,  young,  urban  church.  The  material  on  Philip¬ 
pians  and  Colossians  was  first  published  in  1957,  and  that  on  1 — 2  Thessalonians 
appeared  in  1954. 

W.  Barclay,  The  Letters  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  Translated  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Interpretation,  Daily  Study  Bible  (rev.  ed.;  Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1975,  cloth  $6.25,  paper  $3.45)  xviii  and  284  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-26553.  ISBN: 
0-664-21311-1  (cloth),  0-664-24111-5  (paper). 

In  the  introduction  the  author  concludes  that  in  the  Pastorals  we  are  still  hearing  the 
voice  of  Paul  but  the  form  is  due  to  a  Christian  teacher  who  summoned  Paul’s  help  when 
the  church  of  his  day  needed  guidance  in  combatting  gnosticism.  He  identifies  Onesimus 
in  Philemon  as  the  man  who  became  bishop  of  Ephesus  some  fifty  years  later.  Barclay’s 
translation  and  commentary  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  The  part  on  the  Pastorals 
first  appeared  in  1956  and  that  on  Philemon  in  1957. 

B.  Burgbacher,  Die  Ojfenbarung  des  Johannes.  Nach  der  Auslegung  von  Johann 
Albrecht  Bengel  (Metzingen/Wiirtt.:  Ernst  Franz,  1975,  paper  DM  8.50)  131  pp.  ISBN: 
3-7722-0157-1. 

This  volume  seeks  to  convey  the  views  of  J.  A.  Bengel  (1687-1752)  on  the  book  of 
Revelation  by  gathering  information  from  three  of  his  major  publications  and  presenting 
it  in  the  form  of  a  verse-by-verse  commentary.  In  the  course  of  the  exposition, 
Burgbacher  provides  excursuses  that  explain  the  historical  context  of  Bengel’s  remarks 
or  clarify  his  train  of  thought.  Burgbacher  sees  the  heart  of  Bengel’s  interpretation  in 
the  beast  from  the  sea  (Rev  13)  and  the  harlot  Babylon  (Rev  17). 

C.  C.  Caragounis,  The  Ephesian  Mysterion.  Meaning  and  Content,  Coniectanea  Bib- 
lica,  New  Testament  Series  8  (Lund:  Gleerup,  1977,  paper)  xii  and  200  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  91-40-04417-3. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  the  University  of  Uppsala  in  1977,  this  study 
first  establishes  the  meaning  of  mysterion  as  “hard  to  understand,  incomprehensible” 
and  then,  after  discussing  some  peculiar  features  in  Ephesians  and  analyzing  the  large 
semantic  units  of  chaps.  1 — 3,  presents  a  propositional  analysis  of  1:3-10  and  3:1-13. 
Caragounis  then  argues  that  mysterion  in  Eph  belongs  to  the  long  Jewish  tradition  of 
designating  God’s  riches,  truth,  and  plans  as  a  raz  (see  Dan  2,  7 — 8),  that  it  is  aimed  at 
the  final  anakephalaiosis  of  all  things  in  Christ  which  presupposes  the  bringing  into 
being  of  the  church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  and  the  subjection  of  the  powers,  and  that  the 
author  of  Eph  claims  to  have  a  central  place  in  declaring  the  eternally  hidden  mystery  of 
eschatological  import. 

A.  Y.  Collins,  The  Combat  Myth  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  Harvard  Dissertations  in 
Religion  9  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1976,  paper  $6)  xvi  and  292  pp.  Bibliography. 
LCN:  76-26969.  ISBN:  0-89130-077-5. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  D.  Georgi  and  presented  to 
Harvard  University  in  1975,  this  study  first  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  Rev  has  a 
definite  and  coherent  structure  based  on  a  repeated  pattern  that  moves  from  visions  of 
persecution/threat  to  those  of  salvation/ victory.  The  next  two  chapters  seek  to  show  that 
the  raw  material  of  Rev  12  derives  from  the  combat  myth  of  the  ancient  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  world  and  that  this  mythic  material  has  been  adapted  to  interpret  a  conflict 
situation.  The  last  two  chapters  try  to  show  that  the  conclusions  reached  about  Rev  12 
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apply  to  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  author,  who  now  teaches  at  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chicago,  concludes  that  the  combat  myth  provided  a  framework  in  which 
persecution  could  be  understood  and  thus  strengthened  the  readers’  resolve  to  endure 
suffering  even  to  the  point  of  martyrdom. 

J.  Ellul,  Apocalypse.  The  Book  of  Revelation,  trans.  G.  W.  Schreiner,  A  Crossroad 
Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1977,  $10.95)  283  pp.  LCN:  76-54322.  ISBN:  0- 
8164-0330-9. 

The  English  version  of  L’ Apocalypse.  Architecture  en  mouvement  [NTA  20,  p.  116]. 
According  to  the  author  the  secret  to  the  book  of  Revelation  is  to  perceive  the  totality  in 
its  movement  and  structure  and  to  pay  attention  to  the  relation  between  the  static  of 
history  and  the  dynamic  resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  end  in  history.  Ellul,  who  is  a 
noted  theologian  and  lay  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  is  professor  of  law 
and  history  at  the  University  of  Bordeaux. 

E.  S.  Fiorenza,  The  Apocalypse,  Herald  Biblical  Booklets  (Chicago:  Franciscan  Herald 
Press,  1976,  paper  $.95)  62  pp.  LCN:  76-16802.  ISBN:  0-8199-0726-X. 

The  author  describes  Revelation  as  an  apocalyptic-prophetic  book  set  within  an  epis¬ 
tolary  framework  and  states  that,  according  to  the  biblical  writer,  eternal  life  and 
salvation  have  to  include  the  earth  and  full  humanity.  The  booklet  deals  with  various 
interpretations  of  Revelation,  its  literary  model  or  form,  techniques  of  composition, 
content  and  plan,  and  theological  perspective.  Fiorenza  is  also  the  author  of  Priesterfiir 
Gott  (1972);  her  articles  on  Revelation  have  been  summarized  in  §§  13-684;  17-243; 
18-614;  19-241. 

T.-  Fornberg,  An  Early  Church  in  a  Pluralistic  Society.  A  Study  of  2  Peter,  trans.  J. 
Gray,  Coniectanea  Biblica,  New  Testament  Series  9  (Lund:  Gleerup,  1977,  paper)  viii 
and  175  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  91-40-04437-8. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  Uppsala  University  in  1977,  this  study  aims  to 
use  2  Peter  to  illustrate  the  development  of  one  branch  of  the  church  between  A.D.  70 
and  180.  The  major  sections  deal  with  the  letter’s  use  of  Peter  and  Paul  traditions,  its  use 
of  the  letter  of  Jude,  the  eschatological  material,  and  the  sayings  concerning  the  readers’ 
way  of  life  and  the  adversaries’  conduct.  Fornberg  concludes  that  2  Peter  was  probably 
addressed  to  Christians  influenced  by  a  Hellenistic  urban  culture,  that  the  majority  of  its 
readers  belonged  to  the  poorer  classes,  that  it  mirrors  the  increasing  dependence  on 
pagan  religious  terminology,  that  it  reflects  a  situation  in  which  the  Christians  were  not 
living  under  the  aegis  of  the  synagogue,  that  the  conflict  underlying  the  letter  was 
cultural  and  religious  rather  than  political,  and  that  the  Jewish  influence  was  indirect 
and  channelled  through  the  Septuagint  and  early  Christian  traditions. 

R.  H.  Fuller,  et  al.,  Hebrews -James -1  and  2  Peter -Jude  -Revelation,  Proclamation 
Commentaries:  The  New  Testament  Witnesses  for  Preaching  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1977,  paper  $3.50)  vi  and  122  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  76-007864.  ISBN:  0- 
8006-0584-5. 

This  volume  presents  studies  on  the  literary  problems  and  distinctive  theologies  of  six 
NT  documents:  Fuller  on  Hebrews,  G.  S.  Sloyan  on  James,  G.  Krodel  on  1  Peter,  F.  W. 
Danker  on  2  Peter,  Krodel  on  Jude,  and  E.  S.  Fiorenza  on  Revelation.  The  book  is 
intended  to  provide  guidance  and  stimulation  for  preachers  and  students,  and  the  series 
in  which  it  appears  is  designed  to  complement  the  exegetical-homiletical  series  Procla¬ 
mation:  Aids  also  published  by  Fortress.  Krodel,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  series,  provides 
a  brief  foreword. 

H.  Gamble,  Jr.,  The  Textual  History  of  the  Letter  to  the  Romans.  A  Study  in  Textual 
and  Literary  Criticism,  Studies  and  Documents  42  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1977, 
paper  $12)  151  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-44484.  ISBN:  0-8028-1670-3. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  N.  A.  Dahl  and  presented  to  Yale 
University,  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  original  address  and  extent  of  Romans  as 
well  as  the  derivation  of  the  several  deviant  forms  of  the  text  attested  in  the  tradition. 
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After  assessing  the  textual  problem  as  such  by  dealing  with  the  evidence  of  the  manu¬ 
script  tradition  and  the  pertinent  materials  in  the  patristic  literature,  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  integrity  of  the  transmitted  text  from  a  literary-critical  viewpoint  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  Rom  1:1 — 16:24  preserves  the  original  extent  of  Paul’s  letter  and  that  the 
shorter  forms  are  attributable  to  motives  in  the  later  church  and  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
Paul  himself.  There  are  appendixes  on  the  epistolary  conclusions  and  the  early  liturgy 
and  on  the  literary  problems  in  Philippians.  Gamble  is  now  associate  professor  in  the 
department  of  religion  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville. 

N.  Genton-Sunier,  Exegese  spirituelle  de  la  Bible.  Apocalypse  de  Jean  (Boudry- 
Neuchatel:  Baconniere,  1975,  paper  21  F)  245  pp.  LCN:  76-462718. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  discusses  the  method  of  “spiritual  exegesis”  that  in¬ 
volves  a  transcendent  vision  leading  to  knowledge  of  the  Absolute.  Revelation  is  seen  as 
mirroring  the  perpetual  process  of  the  church:  the  assembly  of  all  people  and  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  self  within  each  person.  After  discussing  the  nature  of  John’s  vision,  the  author 
focuses  on  the  content  of  that  vision:  God,  Son,  and  the  angel;  the  imminence  and 
immediacy  of  the  resurrection  in  each  person;  the  divine  message;  the  cycles  of  seven; 
etc. 

G.  Getz,  A  Profile  of  Christian  Maturity.  A  Study  of  Philippians  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1976,  paper  $1.95)  185  pp.,  map.  LCN:  76-12096. 

Designed  for  personal,  group,  or  family  Bible  study,  the  book  treats  Philippians 
according  to  this  pattern:  saints  and  servants  (1:1-2),  a  dynamic  relationship  (1:3-8), 
Paul’s  prayer  (1:9-11),  Paul’s  attitude  toward  suffering  (1:12- 18a),  Paul’s  philosophy  of 
life  (l:18b-26),  united  we  win  and  divided  we  lose  (1:27-30),  unity  in  Christ  (2:1-11),  a 
witness  in  the  world  (2:12-18),  Timothy  as  a  man  of  character  (2:19-24),  Epaphroditus  as 
a  man  of  sacrifice  (2:25-30),  the  true  gospel  (3:1-11),  becoming  like  Christ  (3:12-21), 
standing  firm  (4:1-9),  and  Paul’s  final  words  (4:10-23).  Each  chapter  is  organized  in 
several  parts:  something  to  think  about,  a  look  at  Paul’s  letter,  Paul’s  statements  and 
their  meaning,  a  20th-century  application,  a  personal  life  response,  and  an  individual  or 
group  project.  Getz  is  pastor  of  Fellowship  Bible  Church  in  Dallas  and  an  instructor  at 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary. 

H.  A.  Hoyt,  The  First  Christian  Theology.  Studies  in  Romans  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker, 
1977,  paper  $2.95)  187  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-8010-4154-6. 

Designed  as  a  handbook  for  use  in  adult  Bible  study  groups,  this  volume  presents  a 
general  introduction  to  Romans  (author,  audience,  place  and  date,  etc.)  and  then  offers 
thirteen  chapters  of  pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of  the  text.  Each  chapter  concludes 
with  questions  for  individual  reflection  or  group  discussion.  Hoyt  is  president  of  Grace 
Theological  Seminary  and  Grace  College  in  Winona  Lake,  IN. 

E.  Lussier,  S.S.S.,  Christ's  Priesthood  according  to  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Col- 
legeville,  MN:  Liturgical  Press,  1975,  paper)  71  pp.  ISBN:  0-8146-0873-6. 

This  volume  presents  the  New  American  Bible  translations  of  and  the  author’s  com¬ 
ments  on  key  passages  in  Hebrews  that  deal  with  Christ’s  priesthood:  Christ’s  priestly 
ministry  (2:5-18),  Christ’s  priesthood  and  ours  (4:14 — 5:10),  Christ’s  priesthood  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (7:1-10),  Christ’s  eternal  priesthood  (7:11-28),  Christ  our 
mediator  (8:1-13),  the  excellence  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  (9:1-12),  the  blood  of  Christ  as 
perfect  sacrifice  (9:13-28),  and  the  perfect  efficacy  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  (10:1-18).  Lussier 
presented  some  of  his  views  on  the  topic  in  an  article  in  BibToday  [§  20-568] . 

H.  Millauer,  Leiden  als  Gnade.  Eine  traditionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung  zur 
Leidenstheologie  des  ersten  Petrusbriefes,  Europaische  Hochschulschriften,  Reihe 
XXIII:  Theologie  56  (Bern:  Herbert  Lang,  1976,  paper  41.80  Sw.  fr. ;  Frankfurt/M.: 
Peter  Lang)  iv  and  225  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-476325.  ISBN:  3- 
261-01839-9. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  L.  Goppelt  and  presented  to 
the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Munich  in  1975,  this  tradition-critical  analysis  of 
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the  suffering-passages  in  1  Peter  is  concerned  with  their  relation  to  early  Christian 
literature,  the  influences  of  the  milieu  in  which  the  letter  was  written,  and  the  role  of  the 
OT.  The  four  chapters  deal  with  suffering  as  a  mark  of  Christian  existence  (1:1 — 2:10), 
suffering  as  grace  (2:21;  4:13;  2:19-20),  suffering  as  judgment  (4:17;  4:1),  and  joy  over 
suffering  (1:6-7;  3:14;  4:14;  1:6;  4:13).  Millauer  concludes  that  the  suffering-passages  in 
1  Pet  were  strongly  influenced  by  Jewish  and  early  Christian  traditions  and  that  the 
letter  was  probably  composed  in  Rome  between  A.D.  75  and  80. 

G.  T.  Montague,  S.M. ,  The  Living  Thought  of  Saint  Paul.  An  Introduction  to  Pauline 
Theology  Through  Intensive  Study  of  Key  Texts  (2nd  ed.;  Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Benziger, 
1976,  paper)  xviii  and  235  pp.,  4  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-381688. 

A  book  first  published  in  1966  [NTA  11,  p.  156]  has  been  revised  to  update  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  content  not  only  in  the  light  of  important  studies  made  in  the  years  since  the 
first  edition  but  also  in  the  light  of  emerging  concerns  in  the  contemporary  church.  It 
incorporates  some  new  insights  about  the  mysterious  restrainer  of  2  Thes,  about 
charisms  and  charity  in  1  Cor  12 — 14,  about  marriage  in  1  Cor  7  as  well  as  additional 
background  on  the  resurrection  in  1  Cor  15,  the  future  life  in  2  Cor  5,  and  important 
considerations  about  the  wrath  of  God  in  relation  to  the  saving  justice  of  God  in 
Romans.  Montague  is  also  the  author  of  Building  Christ's  Body  (1975)  and  The  Holy 
Spirit  (1976). 

U.  B.  Muller,  Zur  friihchristlichen  Theologiegeschichte.  Judenchristentum  und 
Paulinismus  in  Kleinasien  an  der  Wende  vom  ersten  zum  zweiten  Jahrhundert  n.  Chr. 
(Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1976,  paper  DM  26)  103  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-579-04085-5. 

Intended  as  a  supplement  to  Die  Geschichte  der  Christologie  in  der  johanneischen 
Gemeinde  (1975),  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  interactions  between  various  forms  of 
Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  end  of  the  1st  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
century.  After  exploring  the  roots  of  the  book  of  Revelation  in  the  preaching  of  wander¬ 
ing  Jewish-Christian  prophets  from  Syria- Palestine,  the  author  analyzes  the  doctrines  of 
the  opponents  in  the  Pastorals.  The  third  chapter  examines  the  Jewish-Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  and  Paulinism  as  alternatives.  Muller  concludes  that  Jewish-Christian  faith  and  a 
doctrine  of  freedom  tending  toward  libertinism  were  the  fronts  against  which  the  writer 
of  the  Pastorals  proposed  Paulinism  as  a  more  authentic  kind  of  Christianity. 

Paulus — Apostat  oder  Apostel ?  Jiidische  und  christliche  Antworten  (Regensburg:  Pus- 
tet,  1977,  paper  DM  15.80)  172  pp.  ISBN:  3-7917-0495-8. 

Five  papers  prepared  for  a  conference  held  at  Munich  in  early  1976:  J.  Bloch  on  the 
historical  Jesus  and  Paul,  F.  Mussner  on  Christ  as  the  end  of  the  Law  according  to  Rom 
10:4,  M.  Barth  on  the  people  of  God  and  the  relationship  between  Jews  and  Christians 
in  the  gospel  of  Paul,  R.  J.  Z.  Werblowsky  on  Paul  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  and  J. 
Blank  on  Paul  the  Jew  and  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  as  a  challenge  to  Jews  and  Christians. 
Barth’s  essay  covers  more  than  half  of  the  book.  There  is  a  brief  foreword  by  F. 
Henrich. 

H.  Schlier,  Der  Romerbrief  Kommentar,  Herders  theologischer  Kommentar  zum 
Neuen  Testament  6  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1977,  DM  98)  xx  and  455  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-451-16769-7. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  characterizes  the  letter  to  the  Romans  as  gospel — 
introductory  and  preparatory  gospel  by  which  the  apostle  presented  himself  to  the 
Roman  Christians.  The  major  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  pericope-by-pericope 
German  translation  and  a  verse-by-verse  commentary.  This  general  structure  is  pro¬ 
posed:  introduction  (1:1-17),  the  need  for  the  revelation  of  God’s  righteousness  (1:18 — 
4:25),  the  gratuitous  gifts  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  (5:1 — 8:39),  the  mystery  of  Israel 
(9:1—11:36),  the  apostolic  exhortation  (12:1—15:13),  and  conclusion  (15:14 — 16:27). 
There  is  an  eleven-page  excursus  on  Adam  according  to  Paul  in  which  the  sin  of  Adam 
and  the  history-of-religions  background  are  discussed.  In  keeping  with  the  goals  of  the 
series  Schlier,  who  is  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  is  especially  concerned 
with  the  form  and  content  of  the  letter  as  well  as  with  its  theological  significance. 
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K.  A.  Strand,  Interpreting  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Hermeneutical  Guidelines,  with 
Brief  Introduction  to  Literary  Analysis  (Worthington,  OH:  Ann  Arbor  Publishers,  1976, 
$6.50)  88  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-89039-167-X. 

This  volume  contains  a  republication  of  materials  from  The  Open  Gates  of  Heaven 
(1970;  rev.  ed.,  1972)  plus  a  number  of  new  items.  Intended  as  a  nontechnical  study  of 
certain  basic  factors  involved  in  developing  a  proper  hermeneutic  for  interpreting  the 
book  of  Revelation,  the  volume  presents  chapters  on  general  approaches  (preterist, 
futurist,  continuous-historical),  literary  milieu,  symbols,  examples  of  literary  analysis, 
the  chiastic  structure,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  dragon  and  beasts  (chaps.  12,  13,  17) 
and  the  seven-sealed  book  and  breaking  the  seals  (chaps.  5,  6,  8).  There  are  appendixes 
on  the  commentaries  by  L.  Morris  and  G.  E.  Ladd,  P.  Minear’s  contributions  to  the 
study  of  Rev,  some  further  examples  of  literary  analysis,  and  the  chiastic  structure  of  the 
book  of  Zechariah  (by  P.  Payne). 

W.  C.  van  Unnik,  Het  godspredikaat  “Het  begin  en  het  einde>}  bij  Flavius  Josephus  en 
in  de  openbaring  van  Johannes,  Mededelingen  der  Koninklijke  Nederlandse  Akademie 
van  Wetenschappen,  afd.  Letterkunde:  Nieuwe  reeks,  deel  39,  no.  1  (Amsterdam — 
Oxford — New  York:  North-Holland,  1976,  paper  30  gld.)  84  pp.  ISBN:  0-7204-8317-4. 

This  study  explores  the  linguistic  and  conceptual  background  of  “the  beginning  and 
the  end”  as  a  divine  title.  After  discussing  its  appearances  in  Rev  21:6;  22:13  and 
Josephus’  Ant.  8:280  and  Ag.  Ap.  2:190,  the  author  surveys  the  roots  and  the  uses  of  the 
epithet  in  Greek  classical  literature,  Jewish  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Hellenistic  period, 
hymns  and  inscriptions,  and  patristic  writings.  An  appendix  treats  the  title  in  the 
writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen. 

C.  Vaughan  and  B.  Corley,  Romans,  A  Study  Guide  Commentary  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1976,  paper  $1.95)  173  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-26485. 

Two  professors  of  NT  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  present  their 
exposition  of  Romans  according  to  this  general  pattern:  introduction  (1:1-17),  the  wrath 
of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  condemnation  (1:18 — 3:20),  the  righteousness  of  God  and  the 
doctrine  of  justification  (3:21 — 5:21),  the  life  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  sanctification 
(6:1 — 8:39),  the  faithfulness  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  election  (9:1 — 11:36),  the  service 
of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  obedience  (12:1 — 15:13),  and  conclusion  (15: 14 — 16:27).  Each 
section  is  followed  by  questions  for  group  discussion  and  personal  consideration.  Cor¬ 
ley’s  recent  study  of  Rom  9 — 11  was  summarized  in  §  21-491. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

G.  Agrell,  Work,  Toil  and  Sustenance.  An  Examination  of  the  View  of  Work  in  the 
New  Testament,  Taking  into  Consideration  Views  Found  in  Old  Testament,  Intertesta- 
mental  and  Early  Rabbinic  Writings,  trans.  S.  Westerholm  (Hagersten,  Sweden:  Ver- 
bum  •  Hakan  Ohlssons,  1976,  paper)  x  and  261  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
91-7114-225-8. 

Agrell,  who  is  a  NT  scholar  from  the  University  of  Lund,  is  concerned  with  the 
relation  of  human  work  to  serving  God,  to  receiving  one’s  sustenance,  and  to  toil  and 
suffering.  The  four  major  sections  discuss  these  matters  with  reference  to  the  OT  (espe¬ 
cially  Gen  2:4b — 3:24),  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  early  rabbinic  Judaism, 
and  the  NT  (Synoptics,  Paul’s  letters,  the  deutero- Paulines).  Among  the  NT  texts  given 
special  consideration  are  Mt  6:25-34/Lk  1 2:22-32;  1  Thes  4:9-12;  1  Cor  9:1-27;  2  Thes 
3:6-15;  Eph  4:28;  and  Acts  20:33-35.  The  author  concludes  that  the  whole  tradition  is 
based  on  a  double  outlook  that  sees  work  “both  as  divinely  commissioned,  and  as  liable 
to  lead  to  idolatry  and  pride;  as  existing  without  having  maintenance  as  its  goal,  and  as 
done  under  pressure  to  secure  one’s  sustenance;  as  full  of  joy,  and  as  causing  strain  and 
pressure.” 
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E.  Albrecht,  Zeugnis  durch  Wort  und  Verhalten  untersucht  an  ausgewahlten  Texten 
des  Neuen  Testaments,  Theologischen  Dissertationen  13  (Basel:  F.  Reinhardt,  1977, 
paper  DM  29.80)  viii  and  236  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7245-0397-0. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  B.  Reicke  and  presented  to 
the  theological  faculty  at  Basel  in  1976,  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  connection  in 
the  NT  between  verbal  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  its  proclamation  in  social  and 
political  engagement.  The  four  major  parts  deal  with  the  word  and  deed  of  Jesus  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  the  witness  character  of  conduct  in  Matthew’s  portrayal  of  the  disci¬ 
ples,  word  and  work  as  the  foundation  of  faith  in  Jn,  and  the  Christian’s  duty  according 
to  1  Peter  to  proclaim  the  gospel.  Albrecht  concludes  that  in  the  NT  word  and  deed  must 
complement  one  another  and  that  the  way  in  which  action  becomes  witness  depends  on 
the  given  historical  situation. 

J.  Arias  Gomez,  La  pena  canonica  en  la  Iglesia  primitiva.  Estudio  histdrico- doctrinal 
del  Nuevo  Testamento  y  de  los  Padres  Apostolicos,  Coleccion  Canonica  (Pamplona: 
Ediciones  Universidad  de  Navarra,  1975,  paper)  173  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-313- 
0381-6. 

After  rooting  the  possibility  of  relying  on  punitive  sanctions  in  the  church’s  power  to 
bind  and  loose  (see  Mt  16:19;  18:18),  the  author  examines  concrete  situations  in  which 
such  sanctions  were  applied  in  the  Pauline  corpus,  the  Johannine  letters,  and  Acts.  The 
second  part  treats  punitive  sanctions  in  Didache  and  then  investigates  the  issue  in  the 
writings  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Barnabas,  and  Hermas.  Arias,  who 
has  been  professor  of  canon  law  at  the  University  of  Navarra  since  1963,  sees  punitive 
sanctions  in  the  first  150  years  of  the  church’s  history  as  a  juridical  instrument  for 
defending  religious  unity. 

P.  Beauchamp,  L’un  et  V autre  Testament.  Essai  de  lecture,  Parole  de  Dieu  (Paris:  Seuil, 
1976,  paper)  320  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-02-004565-6. 

Concerned  with  the  unity  of  the  old  and  new  covenants,  the  author  first  examines  the 
major  theological  themes  in  the  Law,  the  prophets,  and  the  wisdom  books  respectively 
with  an  eye  toward  discerning  their  interrelationships.  Then,  after  discussing  the  pivotal 
place  of  apocalyptic  in  relation  to  the  three  classes  of  OT  books,  B  turns  to  the  notion  of 
covenant  in  the  OT  and  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  a  new  covenant. 
Beauchamp,  who  teaches  on  the  Jesuit  theological  faculty  in  Paris,  observes  that  the 
notion  of  conversion  from  old  to  new  is  very  significant  in  the  OT. 

L.  Bouyer,  Das  Wort  ist  der  Sohn.  Die  Entfaltung  der  Christologie,  trans.  H.  U.  von 
Balthasar,  G.  Haeffner,  and  H.  Schondorf,  Theologia  Romanica  8  (Einsiedeln:  Johan¬ 
nes,  1976,  DM  65)  542  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-265-10177-0. 

The  German  version  of  Le  fils  eternel  (1974).  Convinced  that  Christology  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  theology  of  the  word  of  God,  the  author  first  explores  the  theme  of 
the  word  in  the  OT  and  then  discusses  the  king  and  his  kingdom,  Messiah,  Servant  of 
God,  Son  of  Man,  and  Israelite  religion.  The  second  part  situates  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
in  the  context  of  biblical  criticism  and  then  focuses  on  NT  Christological  patterns,  the 
passion,  the  resurrection  and  the  kerygma,  and  the  Christologies  of  the  primitive 
church,  of  Paul,  and  of  the  Evangelists.  The  third  part  traces  the  development  of 
Christology  from  the  patristic  period  to  the  present. 

J.  Breuss,  Ostern  verkiindigen.  Entwurf  einer  Fundamental-kerygmatik  (Munich: 
Kosel,  1977,  paper  DM  24)  149  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-466-20102-0. 

In  this  Habilitationsschrift  presented  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Fribourg,  the  author 
seeks  to  demonstrate  how  the  structure  of  Easter  faith  must  be  the  criterion  of  Christian 
preaching.  The  first  part  develops  a  philosophical  basis  for  this  claim  by  exploring  the 
phenomenology  of  E.  Husserl,  M.  Merleau-Ponty,  and  M.  Heidegger,  while  the  second 
part  investigates  the  Easter  theology  of  the  Scriptures  with  special  reference  to  the  OT 
and  to  the  resurrection.  The  third  part  proposes  the  goal  of  preaching  to  be  the  Easter 
understanding  of  Scripture  and  the  resultant  new  discovery  of  life.  Breuss  is  also  the 
author  of  Das  Kanawunder  (1976). 
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W.  Brueggemann,  The  Land,  Overtures  to  Biblical  Theology  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1977,  paper  $5.50)  xvii  and  203  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-15883.  ISBN:  0-8006-1526-3. 

Inaugurating  a  series  (under  the  general  editorship  of  the  author  and  J.  R.  Donahue) 
devoted  to  the  literary  and  historical  study  of  biblical  traditions,  this  book  is  organized 
around  three  histories  of  the  land:  the  history  of  promise  into  the  land,  the  history  of 
management  into  exile,  and  the  new  history  of  promise  that  begins  in  exile  and  culmi¬ 
nates  in  kingdom.  Brueggemann,  who  is  dean  of  academic  affairs  and  professor  of  OT  at 
Eden  Theological  Seminary  in  Webster  Groves,  MO,  characterizes  Israel’s  attitudes 
toward  the  land  as  “grasping  with  courage”  and  “waiting  in  confidence  for  the  gift”  and 
describes  the  movement  clustering  around  Jesus  as  restating  the  theme  of  waiting  in 
confidence  for  the  gift.  He  also  seeks  to  speak  to  the  interpretive  questions  of  the 
categories  of  biblical  theology  and  to  the  urgent  questions  of  the  institutions  in  modern 
society  concerned  with  a  deep  sense  of  rootlessness. 

W.  J.  Burghardt,  S.  J.  (ed.),  Woman.  New  Dimensions  (New  York — Ramsey,  NJ — 
Toronto:  Paulist,  1977,  paper  $5.95)  viii  and  189  pp.  LCN:  76-50969.  ISBN:  0- 
8091-2011-9. 

The  nine  articles  in  this  volume  originally  appeared  as  a  special  theme  issue  of 
Theological  Studies  in  1975.  Of  particular  relevance  to  the  NT  field  is  R.  E.  Brown’s 
study  on  roles  of  women  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  [§  20-485].  The  other  contributors  are  C. 
Safilios-Rothschild,  E.  S.  Fiorenza,  M.  A.  Farley,  R.  R.  Ruether,  E.  Carroll,  G.  H. 
Tavard,  M.  A.  O’Neill,  and  A.  E.  Patrick. 

S.  Carrillo  Alday,  M.Sp.S,  El  Espiritu  Santo,  1  (Mexico  City:  Instituto  de  Sagrada 
Escritura,  1977,  paper)  175  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  first  part,  which  treats  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  mystery  of  Jesus,  discusses  all  the 
Gospel  texts  in  which  the  Spirit  appears  according  to  this  pattern:  the  conception  and 
infancy  of  Jesus,  the  messianic  anointing  in  the  Jordan,  Jesus’  public  ministry,  Jesus’ 
teachings,  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  in  Jn  19 — 20,  and  the  trinitarian  formula  in  Mt  28:19. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  texts  in  Acts  and  focuses  on  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
beginnings  of  the  church,  in  the  first  communities,  and  in  the  great  missionary  achieve¬ 
ments. 

P.  Cazaux,  LAbsolu  de  Dieu,  Chercheurs  de  Dieu  (Paris:  Ouvrieres,  1974,  paper  12  F) 
118  pp.  LCN:  75-500407. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  states  that  the  absoluteness  of  God  is  a  someone — Jesus 
Christ — who  invites  us  to  penetrate  into  the  mystery  of  the  gospel.  The  study  develops 
this  notion  with  reference  to  Jesus’  parables  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Gospels  and  to  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Paul  in  Acts  and  the  Pauline  letters.  Cazaux  has  been  national  chaplain 
for  the  Association  Catholique  Ouvriere  (A.C.O.)  since  1967. 

Le  Christ  hier,  aujourd}hui  et  demain.  Colloque  de  christologie  tenu  a  I’Universite  Laval 
(21  et  22  mars  1975),  ed.  R.  Laflamme  and  M.  Gervais  (Quebec:  Les  Presses  de  l’Univer- 
site  Laval,  1976,  paper  $18)  viii  and  487  pp.  ISBN:  0-7746-6788-5. 

Of  the  twenty-two  papers  prepared  for  the  colloquium  on  Christology  held  at  Laval 
University  in  1975,  these  are  the  most  directly  relevant  to  the  NT  field:  J.-M.  Archam- 
bault  on  the  obedience  of  Jesus  and  the  revelation  of  the  person  of  the  Son,  E.  Beaucamp 
on  messianic  hope,  F.  E.  Crowe  on  the  mind  of  Jesus  [§  20-47],  P.-E.  Langevin  on  the 
pre-Pauline  confession  of  the  lordship  of  Christ  in  Rom  1:3-4,  A.  Myre  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  eschatological-prophet  Christology,  L.  O’Neill  on  the  political  dimension  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  J.  Richard  on  the  adoptionist  interpretation  of  the  title  Son  of  God,  M. 
Roberge  on  literary  structures  and  Christology  in  Jn  1:29-34,  and  E.  Robillard  on  the 
Christology  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  The  other  contributors  are  B.  Sesboiie,  B.  Lonergan, 
R.  Belanger,  R.  Bourgault,  F.  Bousquet,  J.  Doyon  (two  articles),  J.  Gervais,  M.  Ger¬ 
vais,  R.  Laflamme,  G.  Langevin,  R.  Lapointe,  and  J.-G.  Page.  The  book  is  distributed 
by  International  Scholarly  Book  Services  Ltd.,  2130  Pacific  Ave.,  P.O.  Box  555,  Forest 
Grove,  OR  97116. 
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A.  C.  Custance,  The  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Incarnation,  Doorway  Papers  5  (Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan,  1976,  $8.95)  400  pp.,  13  figs.  LCN:  76-14968. 

The  nine  papers  in  this  volume  were  first  published  between  1957  and  1971  and  are 
related  to  the  general  theme  of  human  redemption  by  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ 
once  for  all.  They  deal  with  longevity  in  antiquity,  the  nature  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  the 
possibility  of  Adam’s  physical  immortality,  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  incarnation,  the 
Trinity  in  the  OT,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
and  the  unique  relationship  between  the  first  and  the  last  Adam.  Custance  believes  that 
the  physical  aspects  of  Christ’s  cricifixion  and  resurrection  not  only  are  significant 
theologically  but  also  reveal  how  perfectly  God  planned  for  our  redemption. 

D.  G.  Dawe,  Jesus— Lord  for  All  Times  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1975,  paper)  127  pp. 
LCN:  75-9933.  ISBN:  0-8042-9066-0. 

The  hope  of  the  author  is  “that  by  rethinking  and  reliving  the  ways  in  which  people 
encountered  Jesus  in  the  past,  we  will  deepen  and  clarify  our  relationship  to  him  now.” 
Dawe  focuses  special  attention  on  how  we  know  the  reality  and  truth  about  Jesus,  what 
we  believe  about  him  when  we  decide  to  follow  him,  and  how  our  faith  in  Jesus’  power 
shapes  our  lives  in  today’s  world.  Personal  knowledge  of  Jesus,  the  biblical  foundations 
of  faith,  and  the  theological  concept  of  redemption  are  among  the  major  issues  treated. 
Dawe,  who  is  professor  of  theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond,  VA, 
concludes  that  Jesus  Christ  has  liberated  us  from  life-hobbling  superstition  and  fear  of 
death  and  has  brought  new  light  and  meaning  to  concerns  of  human  life. 

L.  Deiss,  C.S.Sp.,  God's  Word  and  God’s  People,  trans.  M.  J.  O’Connell  (Collegeville, 

MN:  Liturgical  Press,  1976)  xxviii  and  347  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8146-0904-X. 

% 

The  English  version  of  Vivre  la  parole  en  communaute  (1974).  This  study  focuses  on 
“the  memories  of  God’s  people” — those  moments  in  which  God  called  his  people  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  his  word  and  in  which  the  people  listened  to  God.  The  part  on  the 
OT  concentrates  on  the  communities  of  Sinai  and  Shechem  and  on  those  led  by  Josiah 
and  established  by  Ezra,  while  the  part  on  the  period  from  after  the  return  from 
captivity  to  the  NT  is  concerned  with  the  formation  of  the  OT  canon,  the  reading  of 
Scripture  in  the  synagogue  service,  the  homily,  and  the  Psalms.  The  third  part  considers 
the  new  situation  brought  about  by  the  coming  of  Jesus:  God’s  call  and  gathering  of  his 
people,  his  gift  of  the  gospel,  his  covenant,  the  celebration  of  the  word  and  covenant, 
word  and  community,  word  and  history,  the  homily,  and  the  gathering  of  peoples  today. 

J.  de  Satge,  Down  to  Earth.  The  New  Protestant  Vision  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Wil¬ 
mington,  NC:  Consortium,  1976,  $12)  x  and  162  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-19776.  ISBN: 
0-8434-0607-0. 

This  study  attempts  to  find  an  attitude  toward  the  Lord’s  mother  that  will  include  the 
essentials  of  Catholic  teaching  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  the  central  impulses  of 
evangelical  Christianity.  The  major  chapters  deal  with  Mary  and  her  son,  Mary  among 
her  son’s  people,  and  Mary  as  the  mother  of  her  son’s  people.  De  Satge,  who  is  an 
Anglican  clergyman  and  theologian,  sees  Mary  as  the  perfect  example  of  a  human  being 
cooperating  with  God  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  church  of  the  future.  For  R.  H.  Fuller’s 
review  article,  see  §  21-906r. 

J.-J.  Dubois,  En  marge  des  phenomenes  charismatiques.  Bapteme  et  plenitude  du 
Saint-Esprit  selon  le  Nouveau  Testament  (Geneva — Paris:  La  Maison  de  la  Bible,  1975, 
paper)  64  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  75-519122.  ISBN:  2-8260-3204-6. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  notes  that  no  verse  in  Scripture  exhorts  Christians  “to 
be  baptized  in  the  Spirit”  and  describes  the  division  of  Christians  into  the  baptized  in  the 
Spirit  and  the  unbaptized  as  based  on  “une  doctrine  vicieuse.”  After  exploring  the 
distinction  between  instruction  and  experience  in  the  NT  and  discussing  the  unique 
character  of  the  apostolic  period,  the  author  studies  key  NT  texts  (especially  in  Acts)  in 
order  to  determine  what  Spirit-baptism  is  and  when  one  receives  this  baptism.  The  final 
chapter  examines  the  appropriateness  of  the  expression  “the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit” 
in  the  light  of  the  NT  data. 
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F.  Dumortier,  La  Jin  d’une  foi  tranquille.  Bible  et  changements  de  civilisations,  Cher- 
cheurs  de  Dieu  (Paris:  Ouvrieres,  1975,  paper  25  F)  231  pp.  LCN:  76-456209. 

Concerned  with  the  phenomenon  of  social  change  in  the  history  of  ancient  Israel,  this 
book  investigates  the  religious  consequences  of  the  institution  of  the  monarchy,  new 
relations  to  things  and  persons  and  the  expression  of  faith  under  the  monarchy,  Isaiah  as 
a  prophet  confronting  a  changing  political  world,  and  the  acceptance  of  exile  and  the 
renewal  of  faith.  The  last  section  explores  the  actualization  of  the  biblical  message  in  the 
present  day  and  characterizes  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  the  book  of  a  believing 
people,  and  a  summons  to  creativity.  Dumortier  is  chaplain  for  the  Jeunesse  Ouvrier 
Catholique  (J.O.C.)  and  Association  Catholique  Ouvriere  (A.C.O.). 

W.  Elert,  Last  Things,  trans.  M.  Bertram,  ed.  R.  F.  Norden  (St.  Louis:  Concordia, 
1974,  paper  $2.50)  56  pp.  LCN:  74-4914.  ISBN:  0-570-03181-8. 

The  seventh  and  final  major  division  of  Die  christliche  Glaube  (1956)  treats  the  place 
of  eschatology  in  dogmatics,  the  meaning  of  death,  the  dawn  of  life  eternal,  the  last  day, 
Antichrist  and  parousia,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  brief  foreword  by  the  editor.  The  Lord's  Supper 
Today  (1973)  was  an  excerpt  from  the  same  book. 

H.  Gese,  Zur  biblischen  Theologie.  Alttestamentliche  Vortrage,  Beitrage  zur  evangel- 
ischen  Theologie  78  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1977,  paper  DM  32.50)  239  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-459-01098-3. 

This  volume  presents  eight  lectures  given  over  the  past  five  years  at  various  places. 
They  deal  with  the  biblical  understanding  of  Scripture,  death  in  the  OT,  the  Law, 
atonement,  the  origin  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  Messiah,  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (Jn  1:1-18),  and  the  question  of  the  need  for  a  view  of  the  world.  Gese,  who  is 
professor  of  OT  on  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Tubingen,  is  especially  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  historical  and  theological  unities  in  the  OT  and  the  NT.  An  earlier 
collection  of  his  essays  appeared  in  the  same  series  under  the  title  Vom  Sinai  zum  Zion 
(1974). 

M.  Girard,  Louange  cosmique.  Bible  et  animisme,  Recherches  12  Theologie  (Montreal: 
Bellarmin,  1975,  paper  $10;  Tournai:  Desclee)  226  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-88502-194-0  (Bellarmin),  2-7189-0062-8  (Desclee). 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  presented  in  1973  to  the  theological  faculty  of 
the  Anselmianum  in  Rome,  this  volume  takes  its  rise  from  those  biblical  passages  in 
which  the  entire  universe  is  invited  to  sing  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  first  part  consists  of 
an  inventory  of  the  biblical  formulations  of  cosmic  praise,  while  the  second  part  consid¬ 
ers  cosmic  praise  as  a  phenomenon  explicable  in  part  by  anthropological  analogies 
(especially  the  notion  of  animism)  and  literary  parallels.  The  third  part  explores  the  idea 
of  cosmic  praise  with  reference  to  NT  faith  and  present-day  theology.  Girard,  who  is 
now  professor  of  biblical  exegesis  and  chairman  of  the  religious  studies  department  at 
the  University  of  Quebec  at  Chicoutimi,  concludes  that  the  biblical  texts  expressing 
cosmic  praise  point  to  a  dynamism  proper  to  the  cosmos  in  the  economy  of  salvation 
directly  related  to  the  dynamism  proper  to  humanity. 

P.  Gisel,  Verite  et  histoire.  La  theologie  dans  la  modernite.  Ernst  Kasemann, 
Theologie  historique  41  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1977,  paper  96  F)  675  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  G.-P.  Widmer  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  University  of  Geneva  in  1975,  this  study  deals  with  the  exegetical  and 
theological  contributions  of  E.  Kasemann  as  they  are  indicative  of  the  state  and  the  task 
of  theology  today.  The  first  four  chapters  are  the  fruit  of  reading  Kasemann’s  writings 
and  treat  themes  that  have  especially  concerned  him:  the  historical  Jesus,  the  canon, 
apocalyptic,  and  the  thought  of  Paul.  Then,  after  an  attempt  to  situate  Kasemann  in  the 
history  of  modern  theology,  there  are  chapters  on  the  question  of  God  and  the  state  of 
theology  today  (with  particular  reference  to  epistemology).  Gisel,  who  is  now  professor 
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of  modern  and  contemporary  theology  at  the  Universities  of  Lausanne,  Geneva,  and 
Neuchatel,  has  presented  some  of  his  views  on  Kasemann  in  two  recently  published 
articles  [§§  20-7,  908]. 

M.  Hengel,  Christ  and  Power,  trans.  E.  R.  Kalin  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1977,  paper 
$3.25)  viii  and  82  pp.  LCN:  76-62608.  ISBN:  0-8006-1256-6. 

The  English  version  of  Christus  und  die  Macht  [NTA  20,  pp.  123-124].  This  study  on 
the  conflict  of  Christ  and  his  church  with  the  political  powers  moves  from  consideration 
of  Jesus  and  the  powers  of  his  time  through  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  church  and 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  Luther’s  “two  kingdoms  doctrine.”  Hengel  is  professor  of 
NT  theology  and  ancient  Judaism  at  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

S.  M.  Horton,  What  The  Bible  Says  About  The  Holy  Spirit  (Springfield,  MO:  Gospel 
Publishing  House,  1976,  cloth  $7.95,  paper  $4.95)  302  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-43154. 
ISBN:  0-88243-640-6  (cloth),  0-88243-647-3  (paper). 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  simply  to  go  through  the  Bible  and  take  a  fresh  look  at 
what  it  teaches  about  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  work.  After  chapters  on  the  OT  material 
(Pentateuch,  history  of  Israel,  writing  prophets),  the  relevant  information  in  the  NT  is 
presented  according  to  this  pattern:  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  Acts,  everyday  living, 
the  ministry  of  believers,  and  the  ministry  of  the  church.  Horton,  who  teaches  at  Central 
Bible  College  and  the  Assemblies  of  God  Graduate  School  in  Springfield,  MO,  concludes 
that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  still  God’s  primary  means  of  building  the  church  both 
spiritually  and  in  numbers.  There  is  a  brief  foreword  by  T.  F.  Zimmerman. 

J.  L.  Houlden,  Patterns  of  Faith.  A  study  in  the  relationship  betweeen  the  New 
Testament  and  Christian  doctrine  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1977,  paper  $3.25)  viii  and  87 
pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-55829.  ISBN:  0-8006-0493-8. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  examine  frankly  the  conditions  of  the  interplay  between 
Christian  doctrine  and  the  conclusions  of  NT  scholarship.  After  remarks  on  theological 
progress,  the  author  describes  the  theological  patterns  of  some  leading  NT  writers:  Paul, 
the  one  responsible  for  the  Pastorals,  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John.  Then  he 
explores  how  certain  doctrinal  topics  fare  at  the  hands  of  NT  writers:  creation,  incarna¬ 
tion,  resurrection,  ministry,  eschatology,  and  atonement.  Houlden,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  Ethics  and  the  New  Testament  (1973),  concludes  that  the  logic  of  the  doctrinal 
work  of  the  NT  writers  seems  to  be  that  each  of  them  applied  to  all  necessary  matters  the 
implications  of  a  theism  shaped  and  defined  as  a  result  of  Jesus. 

Jesus.  Ort  der  Erfahrung  Gottes,  by  B.  Casper  et  al.  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Her¬ 
der,  1976,  DM  29.80)  247  pp.  LCN:  76-483823.  ISBN:  3-451-17602-5. 

The  nine  papers  in  this  volume  were  originally  prepared  for  a  symposium  held  in  1974 
and  are  published  here  to  mark  B.  Welte’s  completion  of  his  70th  year  on  31  March 
1976.  The  contributors,  who  all  are  former  students  of  Welte,  deal  with  various  aspects 
of  the  theme  of  Jesus  as  the  locus  of  the  experience  of  God:  M.  Theunissen  on  the 
praying  faith  of  Jesus  and  the  temporal  character  of  being  a  Christian,  Casper  on  Jesus’ 
discourse  in  the  light  of  linguistic  philosophy,  K.  Hemmerle  on  the  truth  of  Jesus,  T. 
Schulz  on  being  human  as  the  activity  of  God,  E.  de  Guerenu  on  the  theological 
significance  of  the  biblical  creation  accounts,  R.  Pesch  on  the  parable  of  the  father  and 
the  two  sons  in  Lk  15:11-32  as  Jesus’  exegesis  of  God,  K.  Lehmann  on  the  hermeneutic 
of  dogmas  with  respect  to  the  classic  Christology,  P.  Hiinermann  on  God’s  Son  in  time, 
and  H.  Riedlinger  on  the  process  from  the  way  of  faith  to  the  Lord  of  the  future. 

W.  Kasper,  Jesus  the  Christ,  trans.  V.  Green  (New  York:  Paulist,  1976,  $12.95;  Lon¬ 
don:  Burns  &  Oates)  289  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-20021.  ISBN:  0-8091-02 1 1-0  (Paulist), 
86012-042-2  (Burns  &  Oates). 

The  English  version  of  Jesus  der  Christus  [NTA  19,  p.  400].  The  study  seeks  to 
provide  a  historically  determined,  universally  responsible,  and  soteriologically  deter¬ 
mined  Christology.  The  three  major  parts  deal  with  Jesus  Christ  today,  the  history  and 
destiny  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  mystery  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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L.  E.  Keck,  The  New  Testament  Experience  of  Faith  (St.  Louis:  Bethany  Press,  1977, 
paper  $3.50)  160  pp.  LCN:  76-46491.  ISBN:  0-8272-2507-5. 

This  study  focuses  on  the  situations,  questions,  problems,  conflicts,  and  struggles 
faced  by  Christians  in  various  places  in  the  first  three  generations  of  the  church’s  history. 
The  material  is  organized  on  a  geographical  basis  under  these  headings:  crises  of  the  way 
(Palestine),  Christianity  becomes  cosmopolitan  (Antioch),  crises  of  Christian  freedom 
(Corinth),  threats  to  Christian  freedom  (western  Asia  Minor),  and  temporal  Christians  in 
the  eternal  city  (Rome).  In  each  case  the  effort  is  made  to  distinguish  one  generation 
from  the  next,  though  admittedly  sharp  lines  cannot  be  drawn  between  them  at  times. 
Keck,  who  is  also  the  author  of  A  Future  for  the  Historical  J  esus  (1971),  discussed  some 
of  the  theoretical  foundations  for  his  approach  in  a  recent  article  in  J ournAmAcadRel 
[§  19-415]. 

H.  Kung  and  P.  Lapide,  Jesus  im  Widerstreit.  Ein  jiidisch-christlicher  Dialog 
(Munich:  Kosel,  1976,  paper  DM  6.80;  Stuttgart:  Calwer)  51  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-466-20073-3  (Kosel),  3-7668-0512-6  (Calwer). 

The  slightly  revised  version  of  a  discussion  originally  presented  on  German  radio  in 
1975,  this  volume  focuses  on  the  most  decisive  point  in  Jewish-Christian  dialogue — the 
Jew,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  seems  to  stand  between  Jews  and  Christians.  The  discus¬ 
sion  revolves  around  the  significance  of  Jesus  for  Jews  and  Christians  today.  Kung  is 
professor  of  dogmatic  and  ecumenical  theology  on  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at 
Tiibingen,  while  Lapide  is  department  chairman  and  senior  lecturer  at  Bar  Han  Univer¬ 
sity  as  well  as  assistant  professor  at  American  College  in  Jerusalem. 

I.  H.  Marshall,  The  Origins  of  New  Testament  Christology,  Issues  in  contemporary 
theology  (Downers  Grove,  IL — London:  InterVarsity,  1976,  paper  $2.95)  132  pp.  In¬ 
dexed.  LCN:  76-21456.  ISBN:  0-87784-718-5  (USA),  0-85111-400-8  (UK). 

Inaugurating  a  new  series  that  will  tackle  questions  of  current  biblical  and  theological 
interest,  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  the  NT  about  the  person  of  Jesus. 
After  a  survey  of  major  works  on  NT  Christology  and  a  chapter  on  the  nature  of  the 
early  church,  the  author  explores  the  possibility  that  the  origins  of  the  church’s  Christol¬ 
ogy  lie  in  the  use  of  Jesus’  own  Christology.  Chapters  on  Son  of  Man,  Christ,  Lord,  and 
Son  of  God  are  also  included.  Marshall,  who  is  senior  lecturer  in  NT  exegesis  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  concludes  that  (1)  the  roots  of  Christology  lie  in  the  application 
of  OT  and  Jewish  categories  to  Jesus,  (2)  the  figure  of  Jesus  and  his  claims  stand  behind 
the  development  of  Christology,  (3)  the  resurrection  gave  decisive  stimulus  to  Chris- 
tological  thinking,  and  (4)  the  divinity  of  Jesus  emerged  as  an  inescapable  corollary  of 
Jesus’  position  as  the  agent  of  God. 

G.  M.  Martin,  Vom  Unglauben  zum  Glauben.  Zur  Theologie  der  Entscheidung  bei 
Rudolf  Bultmann,  Theologische  Studien  118  (Zurich:  Theologischer  Verlag,  1976,  paper 
DM  12.80)  84  pp.  LCN:  76-487803.  ISBN:  3-290-17118-3. 

The  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  the  Evangelical  theological 
faculty  at  Tubingen  in  1973,  this  study  first  sketches  the  acceptance  and  the  content  of 
the  concepts  “decision”  and  “resolve”  in  Bultmann’s  theological  works  from  1920  to  1930 
and  then  explores  their  relation  to  his  ideas  on  existential  analysis,  theology,  and 
kerygma.  The  second  part  develops  the  argumentation  underlying  Bultmann’s  theology 
of  decision  under  these  headings:  the  subject  of  decision,  the  notions  of  time  bound  up 
with  decision,  revelation  as  what  makes  decision  possible,  and  the  hermeneutic  of 
demand.  The  final  section  evaluates  and  criticizes  Bultmann’s  theology  of  decision  by 
way  of  six  theses. 

V.  R.  Mollenkott,  Women,  Men,  &  the  Bible  (Nashville,  TN:  Abingdon,  1977, 
paper  $3.95)  142  pp.  LCN:  76-40446. 

The  author,  who  is  professor  of  English  and  department  chairperson  at  William 
Paterson  College  in  New  Jersey,  maintains  that  “the  Christian  way  of  relating  achieves 
male-female  equality  through  mutual  submission.”  The  seven  chapters  deal  with  the 
Christian  way  of  relating,  the  carnal  way  of  relating,  the  erroneous  assumption  that  God 
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is  masculine,  freedom  from  stereotypes,  Pauline  contradictions  and  biblical  inspiration, 
learning  to  interpret  the  biblical  evidence  accurately,  and  Bible  doctrines  and  human 
equality.  A  study  kit  containing  material  to  take  a  class  or  study  group  through  a 
twelve-hour  course  on  the  topic  is  also  available. 

R.  J.  Mouw,  Politics  and  the  Biblical  Drama  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1976,  paper 
$2.95)  143  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-25004.  ISBN:  0-8028-1657-6. 

Convinced  that  a  biblically  faithful  political  theology  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
considering  biblical  texts  that  relate  to  political  matters,  the  author  focuses  on  these 
topics:  creation  and  human  society,  sin  and  politics,  redeemed  society  and  the  church’s 
life  and  mission,  and  confrontation  with  the  “powers.”  Mouw,  who  is  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Calvin  College  in  Grand  Rapids,  concludes  that  political  actions  that  are 
wedded  to  the  promise  of  the  resurrection  can  and  should  be  undertaken  with  the  prayer 
that  God  will  allow  them  to  act  as  preparatory  signs  for  the  coming  of  his  kingdom. 

G.  O’Collins,  S.J.,  What  Are  They  Saying  about  Jesus?  (New  York — Ramsey,  NJ — 
Toronto:  Paulist,  1977,  paper  $1.75)  x  and  77  pp.  LCN:  77-70640.  ISBN:  0- 
8091-2017-8. 

This  book  inaugurates  a  series  dealing  with  frontier  questions  in  various  areas  of 
theology  and  biblical  studies.  The  first  chapter  indicates  six  themes  in  classical  Christol- 
ogy  that  no  longer  satisfy  and  have  prompted  the  search  for  new  approaches.  The  next 
two  chapters  discuss  some  key  characteristics  of  recent  views,  with  special  attention  to 
W.  Kasper’s  Jesus  der  Christus  (1974),  H.  Kiing’s  Christ  sein  (1974),  and  E.  Schil- 
lebeeckx’s  Jezus  (1974).  The  final  chapter  argues  that  popular  writers  may  express  more 
vividly  something  obscured  at  times  by  scholars — the  religious  appeal  of  Jesus.  Finally, 
an  appendix  contains  an  exploratory  study  on  the  imagination  of  Jesus.  Material  in  the 
book  has  also  appeared  in  Way  and  other  journals. 

S.  Sapp,  Sexuality ,  the  Bible,  and  Science  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1977,  $8.25)  xii  and 
140  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-62617.  ISBN:  0-8006-0503-9. 

This  book  presents  an  approach  that  brings  together  the  views  of  both  religion  and 
science  into  a  contemporary  Christian  interpretation  of  sexuality.  The  first  two  chapters 
focus  on  the  creation  accounts  in  Gen  1 — 3,  Hosea,  Canticles,  and  the  OT  laws  regulat¬ 
ing  sexual  conduct,  while  the  next  two  discuss  the  NT  development  with  reference  to 
Jesus  and  Paul.  The  author  describes  Jesus  as  having  a  healthy,  affirmative  attitude 
toward  sexuality  and  Paul  as  insisting  that  all  humans  are  of  equal  worth  in  God’s  eyes. 
The  last  three  chapters  deal  with  the  biological  bases  of  human  sexuality,  the  “nature- 
nurture”  debate,  and  the  dialectical  view  of  sexuality  in  the  light  of  W.  Temple’s 
thought.  Sapp,  who  is  now  minister  of  counseling  and  adult  education  at  the  Moorings 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Naples,  FL,  presented  some  of  his  views  on  the  biblical  material 
in  a  recent  article  in  DukeDivSchRev  [§  21-238]. 

L.  Scheffczyk,  Auferstehung.  Prinzip  des  christlichen  Glaubens,  Sammlung  Hori¬ 
zonte,  Neue  Folge  9  (Einsiedeln:  Johannes,  1976,  paper)  303  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  76- 
482133.  ISBN:  3-265-10170-3. 

In  the  foreword  the  author,  who  is  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  Munich,  maps 
out  three  basic  tasks  for  himself:  the  elucidation  of  the  resurrection  as  the  specificum 
christianum,  the  development  of  the  genuine  theological  meaning  of  this  truth  out  of 
Scripture,  and  the  presentation  of  this  truth  as  the  key  to  all  the  truths  of  faith.  After 
observations  on  the  abiding  and  current  significance  of  the  resurrection  as  an  issue,  the 
author  deals  with  the  biblical  evidence  (Gospels  and  Pauline  corpus)  in  the  light  of 
systematic  thinking.  He  then  explores  the  extent  to  which  the  resurrection  can  function 
as  a  principle  for  understanding  these  elements  of  Christian  theology:  world,  miracles, 
revelation  of  the  Trinity,  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  elevation  of  creation,  church, 
sacraments,  and  eschatology. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  Deutet  die  Zeichen  der  Zeit.  Meditationen  zum  Advent  (Frei¬ 
burg— Basel— Vienna:  Herder,  1976,  paper  DM.  10.80)  124  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-17342-5. 

Four  meditations  on  NT  texts  having  special  relevance  for  the  season  of  Advent,  signs 
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of  this  time  (Lk  12:54-56),  doubt  about  the  future  and  Jesus’  proclamation  (Lk  17:20-21), 
standing  fast  in  distress  according  to  Paul  (Rom  5:2-5),  and  the  powers  of  the  future  in 
the  present  according  to  John  (Jn  15:7-11).  The  volume  grew  out  of  a  series  of  talks  given 
in  the  cathedral  at  Munster  in  Advent  of  1974. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  N  achfolge  Christi — heute.  Antworten  und  Weisungen  aus  dem 
Neuen  Testament,  Herderbiicherei  595  (Freiburg:  Herder,  1976,  paper  DM  4.90)  128 
pp.  ISBN:  3-451-07595-4. 

Six  studies  (slightly  revised)  have  been  selected  from  the  author’s  two-volume  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  entitled  Christliche  Existenz  nach  dem  Neuen  Testament  [NT A  12,  pp. 
269,  405;  see  also  13,  p.  408;  14,  p.  356].  They  deal  with  faith  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Bible,  following  Christ,  Jesus’  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  people  today,  Christian  free¬ 
dom  according  to  Paul,  the  maturity  of  Christians  according  to  Paul,  and  the  Christian 
and  the  future  of  the  world. 

R.  C.  Starenko,  God,  Grass,  and  Grace.  A  Theology  of  Death  (St.  Louis:  Concordia, 
1975,  paper  $2.50)  80  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  74-18244.  ISBN:  0-570-03198-2. 

The  author  maintains  that  death  is  a  personal  encounter  with  God  and  that  only  the 
Christian  can  face  it  with  peace  and  hope.  The  first  part  explores  the  meaning  of  death 
in  philosophy,  contemporary  culture,  and  theology  and  then  presents  some  practical 
considerations  on  death  with  dignity,  grief  with  hope,  and  community  with  life.  The 
second  part  offers  ten  funeral  addresses  that  illustrate  the  author’s  theology  at  work  in 
ministry  to  the  dying  and  bereaved.  Starenko  is  pastor  of  The  Church  and  School  of  the 
Savior  in  Paramus,  NJ. 

A.  Tosato,  II  Matrimonio  nel  Giudaismo  Antico  e  nel  Nuovo  Testamento  appunti  per 
una  storia  della  concezione  del  matrimonio  (Rome:  Citta  Nuova  Editrice,  1976,  paper 
2,000  L)  118  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  laws  surrounding  marriage  and  divorce  in  Judaism 
and  the  radical  critique  of  that  teaching  made  by  the  Essenes  and  Jesus.  Then  the 
chapter  on  the  notion  of  marriage  in  Judaism  and  the  Gospels  focuses  on  the  theme  of 
Adam  and  Eve  as  the  model  couple,  while  the  third  chapter  explores  the  idea  of  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  There  is  a  brief  foreword  by  R.  Le  Deaut. 

A.  A.  Trites,  The  New  Testament  Concept  of  Witness,  Society  for  New  Testament 
Studies  Monograph  Series  31  (Cambridge — London — New  York — Melbourne:  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  1977,  $24.50)  x  and  294  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
76-11067.  ISBN:  0-521-21015-1. 

This  analysis  of  witness  terminology  in  secular  Greek,  the  OT  and  Judaism,  and  the 
NT  indicates  that  the  idea  of  witness  is  a  live  metaphor  in  the  NT  and  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  terms  of  the  OT  legal  assembly,  though  the  terminology  of  the  Greek  law  courts 
is  also  relevant.  The  witness  theme  is  developed  in  a  sustained  way  in  Jn,  Acts  [see 
§  19-1003],  and  Rev  [see  §  17-1080]  and  is  also  used  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the 
epistles.  The  witness  image  operates  in  four  classes  of  material:  actual  trials  where  the 
legal  terminology  is  genuinely  forensic,  controversy  where  there  is  an  extension  of  the 
forensic,  metaphors  where  the  forensic  aspect  may  be  in  the  background  but  is  not 
necessarily  present,  and  the  idea  of  testimony  to  (in  a  religious  context  or  in  terms  of 
reputation,  etc.).  There  is  an  appendix  on  the  use  of  witnesses  and  evidence  in  rabbinic 
literature.  Trites  is  associate  professor  of  biblical  studies  at  Acadia  Divinity  College  in 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

H.  Bengtson,  Herrschergestalten  des  Hellenismus,  Beck’sche  Sonderausgaben 
(Munich:  Beck,  1975,  DM  34)  343  pp.,  12  figs.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3- 
406-00733-3. 

This  volume  sketches  the  biographies  of  eleven  kings  and  two  queens  against  the 
background  of  the  social  and  political  history  of  Hellenism:  Ptolemy  I  (ca.  360-283/2 
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B.C.),  Seleucus  I  (358-281),  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (337/6-283),  Pyrrhus  (319-272), 
Ptolemy  II  (308-246)  and  Arsinoe  II  (316-270),  Antigonus  Gonatas  (319-239),  Cleomenes 
III  of  Sparta  (260-220/19),  Antiochus  III  (243/2-187),  Philipp  V  of  Macedonia  (238-179), 
Eumenes  II  of  Pergamon  (221-159),  Mithradates  VI  Eupator  of  Pontus  (132-63),  and 
Cleopatra  VII  (70/69-30).  A  likeness  of  the  monarch  (from  coins  or  statues)  and  relevant 
bibliographic  information  are  included  in  each  chapter.  Bengtson,  who  is  the  author  of 
Griechische  Geschichte  (3rd  ed.,  1974)  and  Romische  Geschichte  (1973),  is  especially 
interested  in  how  these  rulers  affected  history  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  and  how 
their  new  ideas  in  the  political  and  economic  spheres  paved  the  way  for  the  Romans. 

H.  Bengtson,  Marcus  Antonins.  Triumvir  und  Herrscher  des  Orients,  Beck’sche  Son- 
derausgabe  (Munich:  Beck,  1977,  DM  29.80)  327  pp.,  8  plates,  3  maps.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-406-06600-3. 

On  the  basis  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  relevant  sources,  the  author  describes  what 
Mark  Antony  (83-30  B.C.)  achieved  and  failed  to  achieve  against  the  background  of  his 
historical  situation.  The  major  topics  treated  are  Antony’s  ancestors  and  family,  his 
youth  up  to  55  B.C. ,  his  friendship  with  Caesar,  the  Ides  of  March  in  44  B.C.,  his 
consulship,  the  battles  around  Mutina  (Modena),  the  decrees  of  Bononia  and  the  pro¬ 
scriptions,  the  battles  at  Philippi,  his  activities  in  the  Near  East,  the  war  against  the 
Parthians  in  36  B.C.,  the  period  from  36  to  32  B.C.,  Actium  and  the  end,  his  friends  and 
vassals,  his  army  and  navy,  and  the  propaganda  about  him  and  his  apotheosis. 
Bengtson  concludes  that  the  notion  of  Rome  was  stronger  than  the  concept  of  a  Roman- 
oriental  world  empire  and  that  Antony’s  fascination  with  the  orient  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  succeed  Caesar  as  the  single  dictator. 

K.  Berger,  Die  griechische  Daniel-Diegese.  Eine  altkirchliche  Apokalypse.  Text, 
Ubersetzung  und  Kommentar,  Studia  Post-Biblica  27  (Leiden:  Brill,  1976,  80  gld.)  xxiv 
and  163  pp.,  3  fold-out  charts.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04756-5. 

The  historical  sections  (chaps.  1 — 9)  of  this  Greek  apocalypse  based  on  the  book  of 
Daniel  can  be  dated  with  some  certainty  to  A.D.  801,  but  the  apocalyptic  sections 
(chaps.  10 — 14)  seem  to  preserve  much  earlier  traditions.  This  volume  first  presents 
observations  on  the  textual  tradition  and  the  manuscripts,  the  Greek  text,  the  critical 
apparatus,  and  remarks  on  the  work’s  literary,  historical,  and  theological  peculiarities. 
Then  the  main  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  German  translation  of  the  text  and  an 
extensive  commentary  that  places  great  stress  on  comparative  material.  Berger  is  also 
the  author  of  Die  Auferstehung  des  Propheten  und  die  Erhohung  des  Menschensohnes 
(1976). 

R.  S.  Boraas  and  S.  H.  Horn,  Heshbon  1973.  The  Third  Campaign  at  Tell  Hesban.  A 
Preliminary  Report,  Andrews  University  Monographs  Studies  in  Religion  8  (Berrien 
Springs,  MI:  Andrews  University  Press,  1975,  $8.95)  viii  and  170  pp.,  14  figs.,  4  tables, 
18  plates. 

These  reports  on  the  1973  excavations  at  Tell  Hesban  (ancient  Heshbon)  are  reprinted 
from  AndUnivSemStud  [see  §  20-635].  After  general  remarks  on  the  expedition  by 
Boraas  and  Horn,  there  are  reports  by  the  area  supervisors  (B.  Van  Elderen,  J.  A. 
Sauer,  H.  O.  Thompson,  L.  T.  Geraty,  D.  M.  Beegle),  a  topographical  survey  by  S.  D. 
Waterhouse  and  R.  Ibach,  Jr.,  and  a  section  on  the  anthropological  work  by  0. 
LaBianca  and  A.  Sakala  LaBianca.  Also  included  as  an  appendix  are  articles  by  F.  M. 
Cross  on  Ammonite  ostraca  from  Heshbon  and  B.  Van  Elderen  on  a  Greek  ostracon 
from  Heshbon.  The  latter  two  articles  appeared  in  AndUnivSemStud  13  (1975)  1-22, 
plates  I- II. 

W.  D.  E.  Coulson,  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Greek  and  Roman  Art,  Architecture, 
and  Archaeology,  Garland  Reference  Library  of  the  Humanities  28  (New  \ork — 
London:  Garland,  1975,  $17)  vi  and  135  pp.  LCN:  75-24081.  ISBN:  0-8240-9984 -2. 

This  bibliography  has  seven  major  sections:  works  of  a  general  nature  covering  both 
Greek  and  Roman  art,  architecture,  and  archaeology;  the  aims,  methods,  and  history  of 
archaeology;  prehistoric  Greek  archaeology;  archaic,  classical,  and  Hellenistic  Greek 
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art,  architecture,  and  archaeology;  the  Etruscans;  Roman  art,  architecture,  and  ar¬ 
chaeology;  miscellaneous.  There  are  also  appendixes  on  ancient  urbanism  and  urban 
planning,  useful  hardcover  editions  over  $10,  and  important  German  and  French  books. 
Descriptions  and  evaluations  are  presented,  and  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  books’ 
suitability  for  use  in  college  courses. 

M.  Delcor,  Religion  d’Israel  et  Proche  Orient  Ancien.  Des  Pheniciens  aux  Esseniens 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1976,  96  gld.)  x  and  454  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04580-5. 

Twenty-four  of  the  author’s  studies  (all  previously  published)  on  various  aspects  of 
ancient  near  eastern  religion  are  presented  under  these  headings:  Semitic  epigraphy  (five 
items),  Astarte  (five),  textual  criticism  and  ancient  versions  (two),  Apocrypha  and 
Pseudepigrapha  (four),  Qumran  (five),  historical  geography  (one),  and  the  OT  and  the 
history  of  religions  (two).  The  studies  of  most  direct  relevance  to  the  NT  field  deal  with 
llQtgJob  and  the  Aramaic  of  Jesus’  time  [§  18-318],  the  covenant  festival  at  Qumran 
and  Pentecost  [§  8-1179],  and  the  cultic  meals  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae 
[§  13-444].  The  original  versions  of  the  articles  have  been  photomechanically  repro¬ 
duced,  and  the  author  has  corrected  errors  by  adding  lists  to  the  end  of  the  articles. 
Delcor  is  professor  at  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Toulouse. 

L.  Dequeker  (ed.),  Tradition  orale  et  ecrite,  Publications  de  l’lnstitutum  Iudaicum 
Bruxelles  (Brussels:  Institutum  Iudaicum,  1976,  paper  325  Bel.  fr.  or  $8)  x  and  229  pp. 

Seven  papers  (all  in  French)  prepared  for  a  colloquium  held  at  the  Catholic  theological 
faculty  of  Louvain  University  in  1975:  A.  L.  Descamps  on  the  OT  in  the  message  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  apostolic  church,  C.  Perelman  on  the  Bible  and  its  juridical  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  the  Talmudists,  C.  Fontinoy  on  a  comparative  theology  of  the  divine  names, 
Dequeker  on  references  to  Canaanite  deities  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  P.-M.  Bogaert  on  the 
relations  of  Judaism  with  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  and  its  revisions,  A.  Schoors  on 
oral  tradition  in  the  Targums,  and  A.  Guigui  on  Rashi’s  interpretation  of  Isaiah.  All  but 
the  last  item  have  a  summary  in  Dutch  and  a  transcript  of  the  discussion  inspired  by  the 
paper.  There  is  a  preface  by  Dequeker  and  a  postscript  by  W.  Zuidema  and  C.  Perel¬ 
man. 

H.  Donner,  Einfuhrung  in  die  biblische  Landes-  und  Altertumskunde ,  Die  Theologie 
(Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1976,  paper  DM  27)  ix  and  127  pp. 
Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-534-06344-9. 

Donner,  who  is  professor  of  OT  on  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Tiibingen, 
seeks  to  summarize  the  present  state  of  scholarship  on  Palestinian  geography  and  to  give 
students  access  to  further  literature.  After  preliminary  observations  on  the  study  of 
Palestinian  geography  and  antiquities,  the  author  examines  briefly  the  names  applied  to 
the  territory  throughout  the  ages  and  its  geographical  boundaries.  The  first  major  sec¬ 
tion  deals  with  the  physical  geography  of  Palestine  according  to  this  pattern:  geological 
disposition,  surface  features,  climate,  flora,  and  fauna.  Then  the  section  on  historical 
geography  discusses  methods  of  research  and  focuses  on  these  periods:  prehistorical, 
Canaanite,  Israelite,  Persian,  and  Hellenistic-Roman. 

H.  W.  J.  Drijvers,  The  Religion  of  Palmyra,  Iconography  of  Religions  15;  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  the  Near  East  15  (Leiden:  Brill,  1976,  paper  54  gld.)  xii  and  38  pp.,  80 
plates.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-04-04798-0. 

While  the  introduction  aims  to  indicate  the  many  problems  that  writing  a  history  of 
Palmyrene  religion  entails,  the  second  part  seeks  to  present  the  surviving  iconographic 
documentation  on  which'  such  a  history  must  be  based.  In  the  introduction  the  author 
discusses  the  city  of  Palmyra  and  its  history,  Palmyra  as  an  archaeological  site,  previous 
research  on  Palmyrene  religion,  the  art  of  Palmyra,  and  religion  in  Palmyra  according  to 
its  sculptural  monuments.  The  main  part  of  the  book  presents  brief  descriptions  and 
black-and-white  photographs  of  nearly  all  the  religious  bas-reliefs  so  far  known  from 
Palmyra  and  its  neighborhood.  Drijvers  is  also  the  author  (with  M.  J.  Versteegh)  of 
Hatra,  Palmyra  und  Edessa  (1977). 
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F.  Dunand  and  P.  Leveque  (eds.),  Les  syncretismes  dans  les  religions  de  I’antiquite. 
Colloque  de  Besangon  ( 22-23  octobre  1973),  Etudes  preliminaires  aux  religions  orientales 
dans  l’empire  romain  46  (Leiden:  Brill,  1975,  96  gld.)  viii  and  234  pp.,  8  plates.  ISBN: 
90-04-04332-2. 

Twelve  papers  prepared  for  the  colloquium  on  syncretism  held  at  Besangon  in  1973:  J. 
Leclant  on  recent  views  regarding  syncretism  in  the  religion  of  Pharaonic  Egypt, 
Leveque  on  Creto-Mycenaean  syncretism,  J.  Pouilloux  on  the  possibility  of  religious 
syncretism  at  Salamis  of  Cyprus,  E.  Laroche  on  the  religious  reform  of  the  Hittite  king 
Tudhaliya  IV  and  its  political  significance,  I.  Chirassi  Colombo  on  acculturation  and 
therapeutic  cults,  R.  Bloch  on  the  process  of  the  assimilation  of  divine  figures  in  Italy, 
M.  Le  Glay  on  syncretism  in  ancient  Africa,  Dunand  on  syncretism  in  the  religion  of 
Roman  Egypt,  E.  Condurachi  on  religious  syncretism  in  Dacia,  R.  Fellmann  on  syn¬ 
cretism  in  Helvetian  territory,  M.  Philonenko  on  Poimandres  and  the  Jewish  liturgy, 
and  R.  Nouailhat  on  methodology  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  Hellenization  of 
Christianity.  The  comments  of  other  participants  in  the  colloquium  have  been  appended 
to  several  of  the  papers. 

The  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices.  Codex  VIII  (Leiden:  Brill,  1976, 
260  gld.)  xxvi  pp.  and  152  plates.  ISBN:  90-04-04791-3. 

This  volume  contains  black-and-white  photographs  of  the  covers,  flyleaves,  pages, 
and  fragments  of  Nag  Hammadi  Codex  VIII.  The  tractates  preserved  in  it  are  Zos- 
trianos  and  Letter  of  Peter  to  Philip.  In  the  preface  presented  in  English  and  Arabic  on 
facing  pages,  J.  M.  Robinson  provides  a  material  description  of  the  codex.  J.  Brashler 
has  edited  the  photographs,  and  F.  Wisse  has  seen  the  volume  through  the  press. 
Previous  volumes  in  the  series  of  photographs  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  codices  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  NTA  17,  pp.  126,  423;  18,  p.  399;  19,  p.  123;  20,  p.  379;  21,  pp.  104-105,  216. 

A.  Faivre,  Naissance  d’une  hierarchie.  Les  premieres  etapes  du  c.ursus  clerical, 
Theologie  historique  40  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1977,  paper  120  F)  443  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

The  author,  who  lectures  on  the  history  of  Christianity  on  the  Catholic  theological 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  presents  a  historical  and  psycho-sociological 
investigation  of  the  process  by  which  ministerial  functions  came  to  be  hierarchized  and  a 
clerical  state  was  established  during  the  first  millennium  of  the  church’s  history.  The 
three  major  parts  deal  with  the  canonical-liturgical  model  that  developed  in  the  3rd  and 
4th  centuries,  the  conciliar  texts,  and  the  influence  of  the  Roman  church.  Among  the 
principal  sources  treated  in  the  first  part  ar e  Apostolic  Tradition,  Canons  of  Hippolytus, 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  Testamentum  Domini,  and  the  ps. -Clementine  writings. 

F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson,  Josephus  and  the  Jews.  The  Religion  and  History  of  the  Jews  as 
Explained  by  Flavius  Josephus  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  paper  $4.95)  xvi  and  299 
pp.  ISBN:  0-8010-5069-3. 

First  published  in  1930,  this  volume  is  “an  endeavour  to  supply  a  key  to  the  study  of 
an  author  who,  with  all  his  defects,  is  not  only  a  remarkable  man  and  an  historian  of 
exceptional  value,  but  is  personally  worthy  of  study  as  a  character  of  almost  unique 
psychological  interest.”  The  five  parts  of  the  book  treat  the  life  and  faith  of  Flavius 
Josephus,  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  the  independence  of  the  Jews,  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
the  period  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  five  appendixes  deal  with  the  high  priesthood, 
the  mention  of  Christ  and  the  Slavonic  additions,  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids,  Roman 
rulers  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  helps  for  the  study  of  Josephus.  C.  E.  Pfeiffer  has 
prepared  a  two-page  introduction  for  this  edition. 

W.-P.  Funk  (ed.),  Die  zweite  Apokalypse  des  Jacobus  aus  A ag-H ammadi-C odex  V.  Neu 
herausgegeben,  iibersetzt  und  erklart,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der 
altchristlichen  Literatur  119  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1976,  paper  M  50)  xvi  and  246 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  presented  in  19/1  to  the  theology  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Humboldt-Universitat  of  Berlin,  this  volume  provides  the  Coptic  text  and 
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German  translation  of  Second  Apocalypse  of  James,  notes  on  the  collation  of  the  text, 
and  indexes  of  Coptic  words  and  forms,  of  Greek  words,  and  of  proper  names.  The 
second  part  consists  of  the  German  translation  of  the  text  presented  in  accord  with  the 
literary  structure  of  the  document,  a  106-page  exegetical  commentary,  and  excursuses 
on  literary-critical  problems,  the  “two  fathers”  and  the  theological  tendency,  and  James’ 
dying  prayer.  An  English  translation  of  the  text  is  included  in  an  appendix.  Funk  has 
been  active  in  the  Berliner  Arbeitskreis  fur  koptisch-gnostiche  Schriften. 

A.  George  and  P.  Grelot  (eds.),  Introduction  a  la  Bible.  Tome  III:  Introduction 
critique  au  Nouveau  Testament.  Volume  1:  Au  seuil  de  Vere  chretienne  (new  ed.; 
Tournai — Paris:  Desclee,  1976,  paper  540  Bel.  fr.)  268  pp.,  4  maps.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  2-7189-0072-5. 

To  situate  the  NT  in  its  historical  setting,  this  book  first  presents  J.  Giblet’s  38-page 
discussion  of  the  political,  cultural,  and  religious  aspects  of  the  Hellenistic  world  and  the 
Roman  empire.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Jewish  world:  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  context  of  Palestinian  Judaism  (A.  Paul,  R.  Le  Deaut), 
literature  of  Palestinian  origin  (Le  Deaut,  Grelot),  religious  groups  and  Jewish  thought 
(Le  Deaut,  J.  Carmignac,  C.  Perrot,  Grelot),  and  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple 
and  its  consequences  (Paul,  Le  Deaut).  Nineteen  pages  of  bibliographic  information  are 
included.  The  three  remaining  volumes  in  Tome  III  will  deal  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  Acts,  the  epistles,  and  the  Johannine  corpus  and  the  apocryphal  literature.  Tome  IV 
will  treat  biblical  theology.  Tome  II,  which  was  edited  by  A.  Robert  and  A.  Feuillet, 
was  described  in  NT  A  4,  p.  192. 

H.  Gesche,  Caesar,  Ertrage  der  Forschung  51  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buch- 
gesellschaft,  1976,  paper  DM  54)  xxii  and  357  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-534-05333-8. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  comprehensive  report  regarding  the  present  state 
of  research  on  C.  Julius  Caesar  (100-44  B.C.).  After  remarks  on  the  epigraphic,  numis¬ 
matic,  and  literary  sources,  Caesar’s  career  is  traced  according  to  this  pattern:  early  life 
and  political  ascent  (100-60  B.C.),  the  triumvirate  and  consulate  and  the  meeting  at 
Luca  (58-50),  the  civil  war  (49-47/45),  and  the  solo  rule  (49/48-44).  A  chapter  on  Caesar’s 
personality,  an  appendix  on  Caesar-iconography,  and  a  comprehensive  bibliography 
(1907  items)  conclude  the  volume.  Gesche  is  professor  of  ancient  history  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Frankfurt. 

J.  Gutmann  (ed.),  The  Temple  of  Solomon.  Archaeological  Fact  and  Medieval  Tradi¬ 
tion  in  Christian,  Islamic  and  Jewish  Art,  Religion  and  the  Arts  3  (Missoula:  Scholars 
Press,  1976,  $7.50)  xii  and  198  pp.,  39  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-19120. 
ISBN:  0-89130-013-9. 

Five  papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  in  1973:  J. 
Ouellette  on  the  basic  structure  of  Solomon’s  Temple  and  archaeological  research,  S. 
Ferber  on  the  Temple  of  Solomon  in  early  Christian  and  Byzantine  art,  W.  Cahn  on 
Solomonic  elements  in  Romanesque  art,  P.  Soucek  on  the  Temple  of  Solomon  in  Islamic 
legend  and  art,  and  Gutmann  on  the  messianic  Temple  in  Spanish  medieval  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  A  selected  bibliography  on  the  Temple  of  Solomon  and  39  black-and-white 
illustrations  are  also  included. 

A.  Guttmann,  Studies  in  Rabbinic  J udaism  (New  York:  Ktav,  1976)  xviii  and  282  pp. 
LCN:  76-6553.  ISBN:  0-87068-285-0. 

Guttmann,  who  is  professor  of  Talmud  and  rabbinics  at  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  Cincinnati,  has  gathered  in  a  single  volume  sixteen  of  his 
previously  published  articles  dealing  with  basic  problems  of  rabbinic  Judaism  as  well  as 
with  literary,  historical,  and  theological  issues:  the  problem  of  the  anonymous  mishnah 
(1941),  Akiba  as  rescuer  of  the  Torah  (1943),  the  significance  of  miracles  for  talmudic 
Judaism  (1947),  Judaism  and  the  new  Jewish  state  (1948),  the  place  of  tractate  ’Abot  in 
rabbinic  Judaism  (1950),  foundations  of  rabbinic  Judaism  (1950-51),  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  in  Jewish  law  (1953),  the  birth  and  death  of  Patriarch  Judah  I  (1954),  Hillelites  and 
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Shammaites  (1957),  the  moral  law  as  halakah  in  Reform  Judaism  (1958),  the  end  of  the 
“houses”  (1964),  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (1965),  Pharisaism  in  transition  (1964),  the 
end  of  Jewish  sacrificial  cult  [§  12-1068],  Jerusalem  in  tannaitic  law  (1969-70),  and  the 
role  of  equity  in  the  history  of  the  halakah  (1975). 

A.  Hilhorst,  Semitismes  et  latinismes  dans  le  Pasteur  d’Hermas,  Graecitas  Chris- 
tianorum  Primaeva  5  (Nijmegen:  Dekker  &  van  de  Vegt,  1976,  paper  75  gld.)  xxiv  and 
208  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-255-9848-X. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  what  linguistic  phenomena  in  Shepherd  of  Hermas  must 
be  considered  Semitisms  or  Latinisms  and  how  their  presence  is  to  be  explained.  After 
sketching  the  history  of  the  problem  and  discussing  general  questions  (text,  one  or 
several  authors,  place  and  date),  the  author  explains  his  method  and  then  deals  with 
specific  linguistic  phenomena  under  these  headings:  verb,  prepositions,  other  syntactical 
phenomena,  words  and  expressions,  and  borrowings.  Hilhorst  concludes  that  there  is  no 
evidence  for  Hermas’  familiarity  with  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  or  Latin  and  that  his 
Semitisms  are  traditional  elements  of  biblical  Greek  and  his  Latinisms  had  already  been 
integrated  into  the  Greek  of  his  time.  The  book  is  distributed  by  Van  Gorcum  in  Assen. 

L.  Ibrahim,  R.  Scranton,  and  R.  Brill,  Kenchreai:  Eastern  Port  of  Corinth.  Results 
of  Investigations  by  The  University  of  Chicago  and  Indiana  University  for  The  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  II.  The  Panels  of  Opus  Sectile  in  Glass  (Leiden: 
Brill,  1976,  230  gld.)  xxx  and  275  pp.,  54  drawings,  232  figs.,  2  plates.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-04281-4. 

This  volume  is  a  report  on  the  efforts  to  salvage  over  100  panels  of  opus  sectile  in  glass 
first  uncovered  in  1964.  The  material  had  come  to  Kenchreai  from  abroad  and  was  being 
stored  there  when  the  area  was  hit  by  a  catastrophic  seismic  disturbance  in  A.D.  375. 
After  an  11-page  introduction  by  Scranton,  Ibrahim  presents  a  212-page  catalogue  of  the 
material  according  to  this  pattern:  general  observations,  pictorial  panels,  hieratic 
panels,  and  formal  panels.  Then  Brill  reports  on  the  scientific  studies  of  the  panel 
materials,  and  Scranton  offers  some  conclusions  and  suggests  that  the  panels  were 
probably  made  in  Egypt  around  A.D.  370  and  represent  “the  strength  of  a  pagan  cult  in 
its  eleventh  hour.”  Volume  one  (in  preparation)  will  describe  the  topography  and  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  the  site,  and  later  volumes  will  report  on  other  kinds  of  material. 

K.  Koschorke,  HippolyVs  Ketzerbekdmpfung  und  Polemik  gegen  die  Gnostiker.  Eine 
tendenzkritische  Untersuchung  seiner  “Refutatio  omnium  haeresium,”  Gottinger 
Orientforschungen,  VI.  Reihe:  Hellenistica  4  (Wiesbaden:  Harrassowitz,  1975,  paper 
DM  21)  xx  and  104  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-447-01682-5. 

The  author  aims  to  demonstrate  that  the  value  of  Hippolytus’  Refutatio  as  a  source  for 
accurate  information  about  gnostic  groups  is  much  less  than  has  been  believed  previ¬ 
ously  and  that  his  tendentious  reshaping  of  sources  was  much  more  extensive  than  has 
been  believed  previously.  The  three  chapters  deal  with  Hippolytus’  descriptions  of  the 
heretics  as  plagiarizing  from  the  Greeks,  his  exposure  of  the  heretical  teachings,  and  his 
views  on  the  succession  of  heretics.  The  appendixes  deal  with  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  sources  and  with  the  relation  between  Refutatio  I-IX  and  X.  There  is  a  brief 
foreword  by  A.  Bbhlig. 

E.  Levine  (ed.),  The  Aramaic  Version  of  Lamentations  (New  York:  Hermon,  1976, 
$14.95)  203  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-276212. 

In  the  foreword  the  editor  characterizes  Tg.  Lam.  as  ua  valuable  repository  of  the 
Jewish  response  to  the  destruction  of  70  C.E.  which  forever  shaped  the  destiny  and 
molded  the  configurations  of  both  Judaism  and  Christianity.”  After  a  ten-page  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  volume  presents  a  pointed  Aramaic  text  based  on  Codex  Urbinates  1  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  a  critical  apparatus,  a  new  English  translation,  and  a  verse-by-verse 
commentary  that  treats  each  case  where  the  Aramaic  version  differs  from  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  refers  to  the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions  as  well  as  to  the  early  exegetical 
literature.  Levine,  who  is  the  author  of  The  Aramaic  Version  of  Ruth  (1973),  teaches  at 
the  University  of  Haifa. 
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J.  C.  McLelland,  God  the  Anonymous.  A  Study  in  Alexandrian  Philosophical  Theol¬ 
ogy,  Patristic  Monograph  Series  4  (Cambridge,  MA:  Philadelphia  Patristic  Foundation 
Ltd.,  1976,  paper)  ix  and  209  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-27405.  ISBN: 
0-915646-03-X. 

After  investigating  various  currents  in  ancient  Greek  religious  thought  and  the 
Platonic  view  of  the  relation  of  the  human  person  to  transcendent  being,  the  volume 
explores  Philo’s  significance  for  classical  theism  with  reference  to  his  doctrines  of  the 
anonymity  of  God,  the  divine  immutability  and  impassibility,  and  mystical  union  as  the 
way  of  genuine  knowledge  of  God.  Then  Clement’s  views  on  God  as  being  without 
motion  or  emotion  and  on  likeness  to  God  and  Origen’s  notions  of  God  as  changeless  yet 
lively  and  of  the  spiritual  life  are  studied.  The  author  concludes  that  “Alexandrian 
philosophical  theology  exemplified  a  sort  of  hybrid,  with  Platonic  skeleton  energized  by 
biblical  muscles  and  fluids”  and  so  set  the  stage  for  theology  as  abstraction,  operating 
with  a  definition  of  deity  that  remains  inadequate  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  biblical 
story.  The  book  is  distributed  by  Greeno,  Hadden  &  Company,  Ltd.,  Box  142,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  MA  02138.  The  author  is  dean  of  the  faculty  of  religious  studies  at  McGill 
University  in  Montreal. 

L.  F.  Motylewski,  The  Essene  Plan  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1976,  $8.75) 
164  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-14499.  SBN:  8022-2183-1. 

This  book  aims  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  was  a  social  reformer  working  within  a 
religious  structure  designed  to  prove  that  he  was  the  expected  Messiah.  According  to  the 
author,  failure  to  fulfill  all  the  elements  in  the  plan  would  have  prevented  Jesus  from 
being  declared  the  Messiah.  The  six  chapters  deal  with  the  Essene  plan  as  seen  from  the 
Dead  Sea  scrolls,  Jewish  religious  parties  (Sadducees,  Pharisees,  Essenes),  the  myth  of 
the  virgin  birth,  the  ways  in  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels  portray  Jesus  as  fulfilling  the 
Essene  plan,  the  significance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  Paul’s  role  in  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  The  author  suggests  that  all  the  apostles  were  members  of  some  group  of 
Essenes  and  that  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  go  back  to  about  100  B.C. 

J.  Pouilly,  O.C.S.O.,  La  Regie  de  la  Communaute  de  Qumran.  Son  evolution  lit- 
teraire,  Cahiers  de  la  Revue  Biblique  17  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1976,  paper)  144  pp.  Indexed. 

Presented  as  a  licentiate  thesis  (directed  by  A.  Barucq)  to  the  theological  faculty  at 
Lyon,  this  study  seeks  to  refine  and  correct  J.  Murphy-O’Connor’s  hypothesis  [§  14- 
1032]  regarding  the  literary  development  of  Rule  of  the  Community  ( IQS ).  Pouilly 
discerns  four  stages  in  the  document’s  redaction:  the  manifesto  of  the  sect’s  foundation 
(8:l-10a,  12b-16a;  9:3 — 10:8a),  the  penal  code  (8:10b-12a;  8:16b — 9:2),  community  life 
and  legislation  (5:1 — 7:25,  except  5:13b — 6:8a),  and  the  difficulties  of  community  life 
(1:1 — 4:26;  10:9 — 11:22;  5:13b — 6:8a;  10:4b,  6a).  The  author’s  views  were  summarized 
in  a  recent  article  in  RevBib  [§  21-259].  This  volume  also  contains  a  foreword  by  J. 
Murphy-O’Connor  and  a  French  translation  of  IQS  presented  according  to  the  author’s 
analysis  of  its  formation. 

J.  H.  Smith,  The  Death  of  Classical  Paganism  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1976,  $12.95)  viii  and  280  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-28906.  ISBN:  0- 
684-14449-2. 

Intended  as  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  political  and  cultural  value  of  the  Roman 
state  religion,  this  study  traces  the  decline  of  paganism  in  Europe  under  the  impact  of 
Christianity  through  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  philosophies 
of  life  in  the  Roman  empire,  religion  in  politics,  the  significance  of  Constantine,  Julian, 
the  soul  of  Rome,  the  defeat  of  the  gods,  barbarian  domination,  Alaric  and  Rome,  the 
failure  of  pagan  morale,  and  the  survival  of  the  pagan  ideal.  Smith,  who  is  a  novelist 
and  translator  as  well  as  a  historian,  is  also  the  author  of  Constantine  the  Great  (1971). 

Studies  on  the  Testament  of  Abraham,  ed.  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  Jr.,  Septuagint  and 
Cognate  Studies  6  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1976,  paper  $4.50)  x  and  340  pp.  LCN: 
76-44205.  ISBN:  0-89130-117-8. 

The  nucleus  of  this  volume  consists  of  more  or  less  revised  versions  of  four  papers  read 
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at  the  1972  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  [see  NT  A  17,  pp.  263-264].  To 
these  have  been  added  nine  other  papers  and  two  translations  of  texts.  The  first  five 
papers  deal  with  the  recensional  problem  in  Testament  of  Abraham:  Nickelsburg  on  the 
judgment  scene,  F.  Schmidt  on  the  relations  between  the  two  major  recensions,  Nick¬ 
elsburg  on  structure  and  message,  R.  A.  Martin  on  syntax  criticism,  and  R.  A.  Kraft  on 
reassessing  the  problem.  Two  studies  by  A.  B.  Kolenkow  are  concerned  with  the  genre 
“testament”  and  angelology  respectively.  The  second  part  focuses  on  parallel  traditions: 
D.  J.  Harrington  on  Abraham  traditions  in  the  “rewritten  Bible,”  R.  B.  Ward  on 
Abraham  traditions  in  early  Christianity,  S.  E.  Loewenstamm  on  Moses’  death  and  on 
Testament  of  Abraham  and  texts  about  Moses’  death,  B.  A.  Pearson  on  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Fragments  of  a  Coptic  Enoch  apocryphon,  and  G.  W.  MacRae  on  the  judgment 
scene  in  the  Coptic  Apocalypse  of  Paul.  An  appendix  presents  translations  of  the 
Slavonic  version  by  D.  S.  Cooper  and  H.  B.  Weber  and  of  the  Coptic  version  by  G.  W. 
MacRae.  Nickelsburg  has  also  contributed  an  introduction,  a  review  of  scholarship,  and 
a  summary. 

D.  C.  Trakatellis,  The  Pre-Existence  of  Christ  in  the  Writings  of  Justin  Martyr , 
Harvard  Dissertations  in  Religion  6  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1976,  paper  $6)  xii  and 
203  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-44913.  ISBN:  0-89130-098-8. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  H.  Koester  and  accepted  by 
Harvard  University,  this  study  notes  that  the  notion  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  occurs 
in  an  astonishingly  high  frequency  and  within  the  most  diversified  contexts  in  Justin’s 
writings  as  compared  to  the  NT.  The  investigation  of  that  fact  centers  around  the 
sources  behind  Justin’s  various  formulations,  the  theological  function  of  Christ’s  pre¬ 
existence  in  Justin’s  writings,  and  the  relation  of  this  concept  to  other  Christological 
patterns.  The  major  chapters  deal  with  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  prior  to  creation,  his 
pre-existence  manifested  in  the  OT  theophanies,  the  pre-existing  Christ  and  the  pagan 
world,  and  the  pre-existing  Christ  and  his  incarnation.  Trakatellis  concludes  that  Justin 
followed  the  Christological  pattern  (pre-existence,  incarnation,  exaltation)  found  in  the 
NT  (Phil  2:6-11;  Jn  1:1-14;  Heb  1:1-12;  Col  1:15-20)  but  transformed  the  creedal-hymnic 
language  of  the  early  traditions  into  a  language  of  theological  explicitness. 

D.  C.  Trakatellis,  The  Transcendent  God  of  Eugnostos.  An  Exegetical  Contribution 
to  the  Study  of  the  Gnostic  Texts  of  Nag  Hammadi  (Athens:  privately  published,  1977, 
paper)  238  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  Letter  of  Eugnostos  and  an  analysis  of  its  preface 
(70,2 — 71,13),  the  author  presents  an  exposition  of  71,13 — 73,17  under  the  general 
heading  “the  transcendent  God  in  himself”  and  an  exegesis  of  74,19 — 76,10  under  the 
title  “Propator  and  Father.”  The  final  chapter  deals  with  76,13 — 90,3  and  71,13 — 76,10 
under  the  heading  “transcendence,  philosophical  language,  and  mythological  language.” 
Also  included  are  the  Coptic  text  of  the  document  and  its  translation  into  modern  Greek 
on  facing  pages  as  well  as  an  analytical  table  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts.  Bishop 
Trakatellis,  who  is  the  author  of  The  Pre-Existence  of  Christ  in  the  Writings  of  Justin 
Martyr  (1976),  sees  the  transcendence  of  God  as  the  major  theme  of  Letter  of  Eugnostos. 
The  book,  which  is  in  modern  Greek,  is  available  from  the  author  at  Solomou  22,  Neo 
Psychiko,  Athens,  Greece. 

B.  Z.  Wacholder,  Essays  on  Jewish  Chronology  and  Chronography  (New  York:  Ktav, 
1976)  xviii  and  257  pp.  LCN:  75-45443.  ISBN:  0-87068-260-1. 

Eight  previously  published  articles  on  various  aspects  of  Jewish  chronology  and 
chronography:  the  calendar  of  sabbatical  cycles  during  the  Second  Temple  and  the  early 
rabbinic  period  [§  19-820],  Abram’s  stay  in  Egypt  in  Hellenistic,  Qumran,  and  rabbinic 
chronography  (1964),  visibility  of  the  new  moon  in  cuneiform  and  rabbinic  sources  (with 
D.  B.  Weisberg)  (1971),  ps.-Eupolemus’  two  Greek  fragments  on  the  life  of  Abraham 
(1963),  biblical  chronology  in  the  Hellenistic  world  chronicles  (1968),  the  sabbatical 
readings  of  Scripture  for  the  triennial  cycle  (1971),  the  date  of  Mekilta  de-Rabbi  Ishmael 
(1968),  and  the  timing  of  messianic  movements  and  the  calendar  of  sabbatical  cycles 
[§  21-610].  Wacholder  is  also  the  author  of  Eupolemus .  A  Study  of  Judaeo-Greek  Litera¬ 
ture  (1974). 
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C.  A.  Wahl  and  J.  B.  Bauer,  Clavis  librorum  Veteris  Testamenii  Apocryphorum 
philologica  (Graz:  Akademische  Druck-  u.  Verlagsanstalt,  1972)  vi  and  828  pp.  ISBN: 
3-201-00072-8. 

The  first  509  pages  are  an  unaltered  reprint  of  Wahl’s  1853  dictionary  of  the  Greek  OT 
Apocrypha.  The  articles  provide  meanings  in  Latin  and  German  and  group  the  usages  of 
words  in  the  Apocrypha  into  logical  categories.  The  second  part,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  under  Bauer’s  direction,  presents  alphabetical  lists  of  significant  Greek  words 
(with  indications  of  their  occurrences)  in  these  OT  Pseudepigrapha:  fragments  of 
1  Enoch,  Psalms  of  Solomon,  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  Paralipomena  Ieremiae,  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch,  Testament  of  Abraham  (recensions  A  and  B),  Testament  of  Job,  Testament 
of  Solomon,  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  and  Apocalypse  of  Sedrach.  Bauer  prepared  these  lists 
in  collaboration  with  W.  Gombocz  and  M.  Kertsch. 

T.  Zahn  (ed.),  Acta  J oannis  (Hildesheim:  Gerstenberg,  1975,  DM  79)  clxxii  and  263  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  76-483604.  ISBN:  3-8067-0521-6. 

Reprint  of  a  work  first  published  in  1880.  Using  materials  prepared  by  C.  von  Ti- 
schendorf ,  Zahn  presents  introductions  to  and  critical  texts  of  writings  about  the  apostle 
John  by  ps. -Prochorus  and  Leucius  Charinus.  The  Acts  attributed  to  Prochorus  (see 
Acts  6:5)  records  the  doings  of  John,  especially  in  Patmos.  The  5th  century  author  used 
the  early  Acts  of  John  but  shaped  his  material  very  freely.  He  is  described  as  being 
without  much  dogmatic  or  ascetic  interest  and  without  much  historical  or  geographical 
information.  The  section  on  the  travels  of  John  attributed  to  Leucius  Charinus  presents 
ancient  material  relevant  to  the  identity  of  Leucius,  the  fragments  derived  from  the 
Nicene  Council  of  787,  other  material,  the  departure,  and  the  ending. 

ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

C.  B.  Bass,  Backgrounds  to  Dispensationalism.  Its  Historical  Genesis  and  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Implications,  Twin  Brooks  Series  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  paper  $3.95)  184  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  60-12924.  ISBN:  0-8010-0535-3. 

F.  J.  Couto,  Jesus  von  Nazareth — strafende  Macht — Befreiung.  Analysen  einer  von 
Gewalt  beherrschten  Weltgesellschaft,  Evangelische  Zeitstimmen  78  (Hamburg:  Reich, 
1976,  paper  DM  6)  72  pp.  ISBN:  3-7924-0276-9. 

Le  deplacement  de  la  theologie.  Actes  du  Colloque  methodologique  de  Fevrier  1976,  by  J. 
Audinet  et  al.,  Le  Point  Theologique  21  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1977,  paper  30  F)  186  pp. 

L.  Gilkey,  Reaping  the  Whirlwind.  A  Christian  Interpretation  of  History,  A  Crossroad 
Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1977,  $17.50)  x  and  446  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
76-29738.  ISBN:  0-8164-0308-2. 

C.  F.  H.  Henry,  Christian  Personal  Ethics,  Twin  Brooks  Series  (Grand  Rapids: 
Baker,  1977,  paper  $7.95)  615  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  57-6671.  ISBN: 
0-8010-4165-1. 

A.  Jeffner,  Kriterien  christlicher  Glaubenslehre.  Eine  prinzipielle  Untersuchung 
heutiger  protestantischer  Dogmatik  im  deutschen  Sprachbereich,  Acta  Universitatis  Up- 
saliensis,  Studia  Doctrinae  Christianae  Upsaliensia  15  (Stockholm:  Almqvist  &  Wiksell, 
1976,  paper)  149  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  91-554-0468-5. 

A.  W.  Jones,  Journey  into  Christ.  A  Crossroad  Book  (New  York:  Seabury,  1977,  paper 
$4.95)  xii  and  143  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-30656.  ISBN:  0-8164-0338-4. 

D.  M.  Lloyd  Jones,  The  Christian  Warfare.  An  Exposition  of  Ephesians  6:10  to  13 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  $8.95)  373  pp.  ISBN:  0-8010-5574-1. 

R.  Michaud,  Lhistoire  de  Joseph  le  Makirite  (Genese  37-50),  Lire  la  Bible  45  (Paris: 
Cerf,  1976,  paper  32  F)  157  pp.,  7  maps.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-204-01071-5. 

R.  A.  Moody,  Jr.,  Life  After  Life.  The  investigation  of  a  phenomenon — survival  of 
bodily  death  (New  York — Toronto — London:  Bantam,  1976,  paper  $1.95)  xiv  and  189 
pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-553-10080-7. 
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P.  Niederstein,  Das  Bunte  zu  lieben  sind  wir  da.  Anspom  zur  Menschlichkeit, 
Evangelische  Zeitstimmen  79  (Hamburg:  Reich,  1977,  paper  DM  6)  76  pp.  ISBN: 
3-7924-0277-7. 

G.  Otto,  Predigt  als  Rede.  Uber  die  Weeks elwirkungen  von  Homiletik  und  Rhetorik, 
Urban-Taschenbiicher,  T-Reihe  628  (Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlham- 
mer,  1976,  paper  DM  12)  184  pp.  ISBN:  3-17-002985-1. 

Piagetian  Theory  and  its  Implications  for  the  Helping  Professions,  Proceedings  Fifth 
Interdisciplinary  Seminar  (Los  Angeles:  Childrens  Hospital  and  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  1976,  paper)  x  and  407  pp.  Bibliography. 

Piagetian  Theory  and  its  Implications  for  the  Helping  Professions.  Emphasis:  The 
Handicapped  Child,  ed.  J.  F.  Magary  et  al.,  Proceedings  Sixth  Interdisciplinary  Confer¬ 
ence  (Los  Angeles:  University  of  Southern  California,  1977,  paper  $10)  xvi  and  461  pp. 
Bibliography. 

Piagetian  Theory  and  the  Helping  Professions,  ed.  G.  I.  Lubin  et  al.,  Proceedings 
Fourth  Interdisciplinary  Seminar:  February  15,  1974,  University  of  Southern  California 
(Los  Angeles:  University  of  Southern  California,  1975,  paper  $7.50)  x  and  341  pp. 

K.  Rahner,  Toleranz  in  der  Kirche.  Freiheit  und  Manipulation  in  Gesellschaft  und 
Kirche.  Riickblick  auf  das  Konzil,  Herderbiicherei  596  (Freiburg:  Herder,  1977,  paper 
DM  4.90)  126  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-07596-2. 

Le  retour  du  sacre,  by  M.  Simon  et  al.,  Le  Point  Theologique  22  (Paris:  Beauchesne, 
1977,  paper  18  F)  143  pp. 

J.  A.  Sayes,  La  presencia  real  de  Cristo  en  la  Eucaristia,  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Cris- 
tianos  386  (Madrid:  La  Editorial  Catolica,  1976,  375  ptas.)  xvi  and  316  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  84-220-0781-5. 

G.  A.  Smith,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  Fontana  Library,  Theology 
and  Philosophy  (Cleveland:  Collins  &  World,  1974,  paper  $4.95)  512  pp.,  10  maps. 
Indexed. 

Studia  Biblica  et  Theologica.  Essays  by  the  Students  of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  and 
Other  Theological  Institutions,  vol.  6,  no.  1  (March,  1976),  no.  2  (October,  1976);  vol.  7, 
no.  1  (April,  1977). 

L.  Thunberg,  uDet  saliga  bytet.”  Frdlsnings schema  och  fralsarbild  i  teologihistorien, 
Acta  Universitatis  Upsaliensis,  Studia  Doctrinae  Christianae  Upsaliensia  16  (Stock¬ 
holm:  Almqvist  &  Wiksell,  1977,  paper)  421  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  91- 
554-0554-1. 

Trinity  Journal.  A  Journal  of  Student  Scholarship,  vol.  6,  no.  1  (Spring,  1977). 

P.  Van  Linden,  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  Read  and  Pray  4  (Chicago:  Franciscan  Herald 
Press,  1976,  paper  $.95)  96  pp.  LCN:  76-46627.  ISBN:  0-8199-0630-1. 

J.-F.  Villepelee,  Sur  les  pas  du  Pere  Kolbe  (Paris:  Editions  P.  Lethielleux,  1976, 
paper  18  F)  128  pp.  Illustrated.  ISBN:  2-249-60106-2. 

C.  Wusthoff,  Unser  christliches  Glaubensbekenntnis — ein  Glaubenshindernis? 
Evangelische  Zeitstimmen  77  (Hamburg:  Reich,  1976,  paper  DM  6)  54  pp.  ISBN: 
3-7924-0275-0. 

D.  A.  Young,  Creation  .and  the  Flood.  An  Alternative  to  Flood  Geology  and  Theistic 
Evolution  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  $6.95)  217  pp.,  21  figs.  ISBN:  0-8010-9912-9. 
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390 
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700, 

16:1-8 
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